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8)dUori  I^Ote  The  outside  world  has  waited  piece  of  the  Lord  ’  ’ — demanding  unquestion- 
many  years  to  hear  the  truth  about  the  Mor-  ing  obedience  in  all  things  and  enforcing  the 
mons.  Here  it  is,  in  the  series  that  begins  in  demand  by  his  religious,  )x>litical,  and  finan- 
the  following  pages — told  with  sympathy,  cial  control  of  the  faith,  the  votes,  and  the 
with  affection,  by  a  man  who  steadfastly  de-  property  of  his  fellow-citizens — living,  like 
fended  and  fought  for  the  Mormon  people  the  Grand  Turk,  with  five  wives,  openly, 
when  their  present  leaders  were  keeping  against  the  temporal  law  of  the  state,  against 
themselves  carefully  inconspicuous.  The  the  spiritual  law  of  his  “  Kingdom  of  God,” 
Mormon  system  of  religious  communism  has  and  in  violation  of  his  own  solemn  covenant 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  interest-  to  the  country — secretly  preaching  a  pro- 
ing  social  experiments  of  modern  civiliza-  scribed  doctrine  of  polygamy  as  “  necessary 
tion;  here  is  an  intimate  study  of  it,  not  to  salvation,”  but  publicly  denying  this 
only  in  its  success  but  in  the  failure  that  has  teaching  so  that  he  may  escape  responsibil- 
come  upon  it  from  the  selfish  ambitions  ity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  “plural  wives” 
of  its  leaders.  The  power  of  the  Mormon  and  their  unfortunate  children,  who  have 
hierarchy  has  been  the  theme  of  much  imag-  been  betrayed  by  the  authority  of  his  dogma 
inative  fiction;  but  here  is  a  story  of  church  — and,  through  it  all,  protected  from  the 
tyranny  and  misgovernment  in  the  name  of  anger  of  civilization  by  his  political  and 
God  that  outrages  the  credibilities  of  art.  financial  partnership  with  the  great  “busi- 
That  such  a  story  could  come  out  of  modern  ness  interests”  that  govern  and  exploit  this 
America— that  such  conditions  could  be  nation,  and  his  “Kingdom,”  for  their  own 
possible  in  the  democracy  to-day — is  an  gain  and  his. 

amazement  that  staggers  belief.  To  him  the  Mormon  people  pay  a  yearly 

It  is  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  an  tribute  of  more  than  two  million  dollars  in 
absolute  throne  and  dynasty  by  one  Amer-  tithes;  and  he  uses  that  income,  to  his  own 
ican  citizen  over  half  a  million  others.  ends,  without  an  accounting.  He  is  presi- 

And  it  is  the  story  of  the  absolute  rule  of  dent  of  the  Utah  branch  of  the  sugar  trust 
this  one  man,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  Mor-  and  of  the  local  incorporations  of  the  salt 
mon  Prophet,  a  religious  fanatic  of  small  trust;  and  he  supports  the  exactions  of 
and  bitter  mind,  giving  commandments  of  monop>oly  W  his  financial  absolutism,  while 
perfidy  as  the  divinely  ordained  “mouth-  he  defends  Ahem  from  competition  by  his 
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religious  power  of  interdict  and  excommu¬ 
nication.  He  is  president  of  a  system  of 
“company  stores”  from  which  the  faithful 
buy  their  merchandise;  of  a  wagon  and 
machine  company  from  which  the  Mormon 
farmers  purchase  their  vehicles  and  imple¬ 
ments;  of  life-insurance  and  fire-insurance 
companies,  of  banking  institutions,  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  of  a  knitting  company,  of  newspapers 
— even  a  beach  resort  company  and  a  dra¬ 
matic  association — which  the  Mormon  p)eo- 
ple  are  required  by  their  Church  to  patron¬ 
ize,  and  through  which  they  are  exploited, 
commercially  and  financially,  for  the  sole 
profit  of  the  sovereign  of  Utah  and  his 
religious  court. 

The  man  who  is  to  set  forth  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  despotism,  the  Honorable  Frank  J. 
Cannon,  is  the  son  of  George  Q.  Cannon  of 
Utah,  First  Councillor  of  the  Mormon 
Church  from  1880  to  1901,  whose  diplomacy 
saved  the  Mormon  communism  from  de¬ 
struction  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  whose  influence  lifted  the  curse  of 
ix)lygamy  from  the  Mormon  faith.  Under 
the  elder  Cannon’s  leadership  Utah  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  of  statehood;  and  his  finan¬ 
cial  policies  were  establishing  the  Mormon 
people  in  industrial  prosperity  when  he  died. 

In  all  these  achievements  the  son  shared 
with  his  father,  and  in  some  of  them — nota¬ 
bly  in  the  obtaining  of  Utah’s  statehood — 
he  had  even  a  larger  part  than  George  Q. 
Cannon  himself.  When  the  Mormon  com¬ 
munities,  in  1888,  were  being  crushed  by 
proscription  and  confiscation  and  the  right¬ 
eous  bigotries  of  Federal  officials,  Frank 
J.  Cannon  went  to  Washington,  alone — 
almost  from  the  doors  of  a  Federal  prison — 
and,  by  the  eloquence  of  his  plea  for  his 
|)eople,  obtained  from  President  Cleveland 
a  mercy  for  the  Mormons  that  all  the^liplo- 
macies  of  the  Church’s  politicians  had  been 
unable  to  procure,  .\gain,  in  i Sqo,  when  the 
Mormons  were  thix'atened  with  a  gimeral 
disfranchisement  hv  means  of  a  test  oath, 
he  returned  to  Washington  and  saxrd  them, 
with  the  aki  of  James  G.  Hlaine,  on  the 
|tnimtsr  that  the  doctrine  ami  |>ractkT  of 
iMiiygamy  aTft*  to  Im*  altarnkme*!  by  the 
Morm«in('hurvh.  And  he  as<4Meit  intht-|tnv 
mulgatkm  ami  am^ttamT  «if  the  famous 
“manifrato’’ <4  iMgo,  by  whk  h  the  Mtimvin 
IVxiythet.  aa  the  rr«ult  «4  a  “dixinr  rr\TU- 
ikai,”  withtln-w  the  ilot trine  t4  |M4>‘gamy 
lisini  thr  |ira4tHr  «4  tin-  (aith 

Ha  •wganiaed  Iha  Ke|HiNhan  |ian>  in 


Utah,  and  led  it  in  the  first  campaigns  that 
divided  the  people  of  the  territory  on  the 
lines  of  national  issues  and  freed  them  from 
the  factions  of  a  religious  dispute.  He 
delivered  to  Washington  the  pledges  of  the 
Mormon  leaders  by  which  the  emancipation 
of  their  people  from  hierarchical  domina¬ 
tion  was  promised  and  the  right  of  statehood 
finally  obtained.  He  was  elected  the  first 
Unit^  States  Senator  from  Utah,  against 
the  unwilling  candidacy  of  his  own  father, 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  Mormon  priests 
pitted  the  father  against  the  son  and  xiolated 
the  Church’s  promise  of  non-interference  in 
politics  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  given. 

After  his  father’s  death,  when  these 
pledges  began  to  be  openly  violated,  Frank 
J.  Cannon  directed  his  attack  particularly 
against  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  new  president 
of  the  Church,  who  was  principally  resjxin- 
sible  for  the  Church’s  breach  of  public  faith. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  he  exposed  the  treasonable  return  to 
the  practice  of  polygamy  which  Joseph  F. 
Smith  had  secretly  authorized  and  encour¬ 
aged.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Apostle 
Reed  Smoot  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  a  xiolation  of  the  statehood  pledges. 
He  criticised  the  financial  absolutism  of  the 
Mormon  Prophet,  which  Smith  was  estab¬ 
lishing  in  partnership  with  “the  Plunder- 
bund.”  He  was  finally  excommunicated 
and  ostracized  by  his  father’s  successors  in 
power  for  championing  the  political  and 
social  liberties  of  the  Mormon  pjeople  whom 
he  had  help)ed  to  save  from  destruction 
and  whose  statehood  sovereignty  he  had  so 
largely  obtained. 

When  the  jxartnership  of  the  Church  and 
“the  interests”  prevented  the  expulsion  of 
A{X)stle  Sm(X)t  from  the  Senate,  Senator 
Cannon  withdrew  from  Utah,  conxinced 
that  nothing  could  be  dune  for  the  Mormons 
so  long  as  the  national  administration 
sustain^  the  sovenignty  of  the  Mormon 
kingdom  as  a  aidnlinate  |M)wer  in  this 
Ke|)u)>lic.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has 
l>een  a  newspa|)er  e<lit<»r  in  Denx'er,  Colo- 
nwhx  the  /irmnr  Times  and  the  koeky 
Mimmksim  .Vnrt  hel|4ng  the  rrfiwm  moxv- 
ntent  in  ('idorado  againM  the  oiqtoratkiii 
omlrtd  (4  that  state,  ami  waiting  for  the 
(aifHirtunity  to  rem'W  hi^  long  light  for  the 
.Xlomwm  |iroi4e 

In  the  f«4i«iwii)g  artkie*  he  returns  to 
that  hght  In  fultdlnwtil  <4  a  |iro«xi<t«  made 
firforr  h«  k-M  Utah  ami  ^-eing  mm.  in  the 
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new  “insurgency,”  the  hope  of  freeing 
Utah  from  slavery  to  “the  system” — he 
here  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  expos¬ 
ing  the  treasons  and  tyrannies  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Prophet  and  the  consequent  miseries 
among  his  people;  so  that,  whenever  the 
nation  may  be  ready  to  act  for  the  relief  of 
Utah,  the  public  may  be  fully  informed  of 
the  need  of  action  and  of  the  best  method 
of  reaching  a  reform. 

The  story  opens  quietly,  with  the  private 
truth,  now  for  the  first  time  made  public, 
of  the  confidential  negotiations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  secret  conclaves  in  Salt  Lake 
City  which  led  to  the  granting  of  U tah ’s  state¬ 
hood.  The  story  that  ex-Senator  Cannon  has 
to  tell  is  one  of  a  tremendous  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  And  in  order  to  set  in  the  proper 
perspective  the  enormity  of  the  Church 
leaders’  treachery,  he  begins  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miseries  of  persecution  and 
proscription  from  which  the  Mormon  lead¬ 
ers  escaped  by  making  those  promises  to 
the  nation  that  have  since  been  broken  so 
shamelessly. 

This  is  a  story  told  from  the  “inside.” 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 


Church,  there  has  arrived  a  man  who  has 
the  knowledge  and  the  inclination  to  e.x- 
plain  it.  He  does  this  fearlessly,  as  a  duty, 
and  without  any  apologies,  as  a  public  right. 
And  he  relates  a  story  that,  even  aside  from 
its  vitally  imf)ortant  and  dramatic  facts,  is 
full  of  the  most  astonishing  curiosities  of 
human  character  and  of  dramatic  situations 
that  are  almost  medieval  in  their  religious 
aspects.  He  goes  from  interviews  with 
Cleveland  or  Blaine  to  discuss  American 
politics  with  men  who  believe  themselves 
in  direct  communication  with  God — who 
talk  and  act  like  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament — who  accept  their  own  thoughts 
as  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
deliver  their  personal  decisions,  reverently, 
as  the  will  of  the  Lord.  He  shows  men  and 
women  ready  to  suffer  any  martyrdom  in 
defense  of  a  doctrine  of  polygamy  that  is 
a  continual  unhappiness  and  cross  u{)on 
them.  He  depicts  the  social  life  of  the  most 
peculiar  sect  that  has  ever  lived  in  a  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  He  writes — unconsciously, 
and  for  the  first  time  that  it  has  ever  been 
written — the  naive,  colossal  drama  of  mod¬ 
ern  Mormonism. 


FOREWORD: 


ON  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1896, 
the  territory  of  Utah  was  admitted 
to  stateho^  and  the  proscribed 
among  its  people  were  freed  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  American  citizenship,  upon  the 
solemn  covenant  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormon  Church  that  they  and  their 
followers  would  live,  thereafter,  according 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  were  allowed  to  become  a 
|)art.  And  that  gracious  settlement  of 
upward  of  forty  years  of  conflict  was  nego¬ 
tiated  through  res|x)nsible  mediators,  was 
endt)rsetl  by  the  go(Kl  faith  of  the  non- 
Mormons  of  Utah,  and  was  sealed  by  a 
treaty  convention  in  which  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  iwrties  were  the  .\merican  Re|)ub- 
Ik'  and  the  “Kingdom  of  (kat  on  Fairth.” 

I  pro|MNW',  in  this  narratixT,  t«)  show  that 
the  leaiters  «if  th<‘  Mi»nn«>n  ('hurch  haxr 
l>niken  their  cxtxTnant  with  the  nalhm;  that 
they  haxT  abus'd  the  omtkk'mT  of  the 
(H*nlik‘sof  Utah,  ami  iN'Irax'eti  the  trust  of 
the  |inif4e  umier  th«ir|Miwer,  by  using  that 
|M>w«Y  to  itrexitit  the  State  Utah  from 


becoming  what  it  had  engaged  to  become. 
I  propose  to  show  that  the  jieople  of 
Utah,  upraised  to  freedom  by  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  nation,  are  being  made  to 
appear  traitorous  to  the  generosity  that 
saved  them;  that  the  Mormons  of  Utah  are 
being  falsely  misled  into  the  peculiar 
dangers  from  which  they  thought  they 
had  forever  esca{x*d;  that  the  unity,  the 
solidarity,  the  loyalty  of  these  fervent 
people  is  being  turnerl  as  a  wea|X)n  of 
offense  against  the  whole  country,  for  the 
greater  profit  of  the  leaders  and  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  their  poxx-er.  1  under¬ 
take,  in  fact,  in  this  narrative,  to  rx|M^ 
un<l  to  demonstrate  what  I  do  Iwlieve  to 
l>e  one  of  the  most  direful  cons|>irack‘s  «tf 
treachery- In  the  history  of  the  I'nitexi  States. 

Not  that  1  haxT  anything  in  my  heart 
against  the  M«»rmon  |Msiitte!  Ileax-en  f«tr- 
Iml!  I  kmm  them  to  In*  gn*al  in  their 
x-irturs,  whok*somr  in  their  Mations,  ca|»- 
alde  of  a  h«*txik  foditmie,  fixing  by  the 
temkfest  sentinw-nls  *4  (ralemily,  a  gentle 
as  tht  t^iakeiw,  as  sl^umh  a^  ihr  Je^a, 
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simple  garments  with  a  daintier  touch.  Good 
Mrs.  Boehm  attributed  the  change  to  her 
own  cooking,  and  the  girls  at  the  store  winked 
knowingly  and  hinted  at  a  “beau.”  Of 
their  hints  she  knew  nothing,  for  as  spring 
approached  she  was  absorb^  in  the  one 
desire  to  see  the  putting  forth  of  tender 
green  upon  her  tree. 

Hut  this  came  late.  April  came  and  went 
and  the  tree  showed  no  sign.  Margaret 
grew  anxious.  She  walked  out  of  her  way 
in  search  of  other  trees  to  see  whether  any 
had  budded.  To  her  distress  she  found  many 
quite  full-leaved.  .Should  she  hnd  where  h^ 
tree  grew  and  see  if  aught  was  amiss  at  the 
root?  This  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
do.  Could  she  desecrate  her  picture  of  the 
ha|i|>y  garden  where  the  bees  hummed  and 
fragrance  arose  like  incense  from  an  altar? 
No,  it  had  become  too  real.  She  drew  back 
from  a  fiossible  shock  at  the  discovery  of  the 
actual  setting. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May,  how¬ 
ever,  she  observed  that  the  sky  about  the 
tree  appeared  blurred.  The  branches  and 
twigs  were  no  longer  sharply  defined.  It  was 
life !  Life  uprising  through  the  stark  branches 
and  spilling  over  into  bursting  buds! 

That  day  the  floorwalker  sharply  repri¬ 
manded  her  for  her  absentminde^ess  and 
inattention  to  duty.  When  she  turned  upwn 
him  her  vague,  sweet  smile,  he  wondered  at 
the  look  in  her  eyes. 

Four  days  later  she  knelt  at  her  window, 
her  whole  soul  in  her  eyes.  The  sun  was 
setting  in  such  ^lendor  that  the  eastern 
sky,  a  tender  blue,  was  filled  with  soft  pink 
ravelings  of  the  glory.  Ah,  but  the  tree! 
You  should  have  seen  the  tree!  Blushing, 
brilliant,  ^lendid  with  spring,  it  had  cloth^ 
itself  with  rosy  life  to  the  end  of  every 
tiniest  twig.  The  tree  glowed  within  its 
soft  veil  like  a  bride;  it  stood  silent,  r^al, 
like  a  queen  crowned. 

Margaret  laid  her  two  hands  together 
up>on  her  bosom. 

“O  God,”  she  said,  simply,  softly,  “I 
thank  you!” 

Next  day  at  the  store  she  “took  stock,” 
a  long  and  wearisome  business,  wherein  her 
patience  was  strained  almost  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  As  she  turned  home,  after  six 
o’clock,  she  wondered  what  new  beauty 
would  clothe  the  tree  to-night.  The  west¬ 
ern  sky  was  yellow,  but  she  would  not  look 
eastward  yet.  “And  oh,”  she  thought, 
“  how  lovely  the  garden  must  look,  with  new 


flowers  blooming.”  Then  she  laughed,  half 
wistfully,  at  her  own  imaginings. 

In  her  room  she  took  off  her  outdoor 
wraps  with  trembling  fingers,  then  knelt  at 
the  window  with  closed  eyes.  She  would 
prayflrst.  Then,  like  any  pagan,  “O  tree,  I 
wo^ip  your  beautifulness,  and  I  love  you !  ” 

When  she  looked,  only  the  soft  saffron 
clouds  upon  the  blue  met  her  eyes,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  truth  reached  her 
consciousness.  The  tree  was  gone.  Do  you 
understand?  /f  wm  geiM/  There  was  no 
tree  there.  Not  anywhere.  The  sky  was 
empty.  Theskv?  No,life  W’asemiUy.  Why, 
then,  should  she  go  on  living?  The  nois^ 
of  the  alley  below  arose  insistently.  There 
was  nothiitg  now  to  keep  them  down.  But 
oh, it  couldn’t  be!  Shewouldseekthegarden. 
But  wait!  If  there  was  ito  tree,  there  was 
no  garden.  What  tMJ  there  left,  anyway? 

She  rose  daxedly  from  her  knees  and 
slipped  downstairs.  Dinner  was  in  progress. 
She  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices  and  the 
clatter  of  dishes.  She  turned  to  the  front 
door.  Mrs.  Boehm,  catching  sight  of  her, 
went  out  into  the  hall  with  a  di^  of  smok¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  her  hand. 

“  Why,  Miss  Parmer,  you  ain’t  going  out 
again  without  any  dinner,  be  you?”  she 
called. 

Margaret  turned  a  white  face.  “The 
tree  is  gone.  I  must  find  it,”  she  said  dully, 
and  went  out,  closing  the  front  door  softly. 

Reaching  the  street,  she  ran  swiftly.  She 
must  hurry.  Maybe  they  were  still  cutting 
the  tree  dowm.  If  she  hurried  she  might  save  it. 
She  must  save  it.  Else  why  go  on  living?  At 
the  comer  she  crossed  diagonally  to  save  time. 
But  she  did  not  see  the  heavy  motor-car  turn¬ 
ing  sharply  into  the  alley  toward  the  garage. 

A  shout  of  warning,  a  rush,  a  roar,  earth 
slipping  away,  away — then  darkness. 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Boehm  stood  at  the 
foot  of  a  white  hospital  bed. 

“Poor  lamb,”  she  said,  wiping  away  her 
tears,  “so  quiet  and  sweet-spoken;  and  for 
all  she  never  had  any  friends  a- visitin’,  she 
seemed  so  happy-like.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  nurse,  “she  has  been  hap¬ 
py,  evidently.  She  talked  of  doves  and  b^ 
and  trees  in  a  garden,  as  though  she  loved 
and  enjoyed  them  all.” 

“And  all  alone  in  the  world,  poor  child,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Boehm. 

“No,  not  now,”  said  the  nurse  softly. 

For  the  slender  form  upon  the  little  white 
bed  was  still. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 
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The  rumbling  and  nuaning  train  had  bcvn 
toiling  eIom  from  Memphia,  Tenncaaec,  to¬ 
ward  Bald  Knob,  Arkansaa,  all  through  a  hot 
afternoon.  The  atopa  had  been  frequent,  but 
at  laat  came  one  of  unuaual  duration.  After  a 
tiresome  interval,  the  conductor  walked  back 
through  the  moaquito-punctuated  aisles  until 
his  glance  met  a  sympathetic  face.  He  bent 
over  the  kindly-looking  passenger,  and  whis¬ 
pered: 

“  Stranger,  have  you  a  bit  of  string  about  you? 
The  engine’s  broke.” 


A  distinguished  society  leader  of  New  York, 
lately  returned  from  a  motor  trip  through 
France,  said  that  her  most  delightful  experience 
was  hearing  the  French  pheasants  singing  the 
mayonnaise. 


m 

It  happened  in  Topeka.  Three  clothing 
stores  are  on  the  same  block.  One  morning  the 
middle  proprietor  saw  to  the  right  of  him  a  big 
sign — “BANKauiT  sale,”  and  to  the  left — 
“closing  out  at  cost.”  Twenty  minutes  later 
there  appeared  over  his  own  door,  in  larger 
letters — “main  entrance.” 

m 

A  fond  mamma  had  found  occasion  during 
the  morning  to  reprimand  her  small  daughter 
with  more  than  usual  severity.  It  seem^  to 
hurt  the  child’s  feelings  considerably.  In 
the  afternoon  the  little  girl  sat  on  the  sofa 
staring  vacantly  out  of  the  window,  apparently 
wrapp^  in  mutation.  The  mother  relented 


and,  coming  over  to  the  tide  of  the  little  girl, 
placed  her  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder  ami 
asked:  “What  are  you  thinking  about,  dear?” 

“I  ’ux  jus’  finkinV’  said  the  little  girl,  “if  I 
want  six  or  eight  bridesmaids.” 


A  man  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  fountain 
pen.  The  young  saleswoman  gave  him  one  to 
try,  and  he  covered  several  sheets  of  paper  with 
the  words  **Tempus  Fugit." 

Theobliging  vendeuse  offered  him  another  pen. 
“Perhaps,”  she  said,  “you’d  like  one  of  these 
stubs  better,  Mr.  Fugit.” 

“I  think  you  said,  ’Rastus,  that  you  had  a 
brother  in  the  mining  business  in  the  West?” 

“Yeh,  boss,  that’s  right.” 

“What  kind  of  mining-^gold  mining,  silver 
mining,  copper  mining?” 

“No,  sah,  none  o’  those;  kalsomining.” 


An  old  Greenock  salt  applied  for  employment 
aboard  a  vessel,  but,  having  no  discharge  papers, 
he  was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  younger  man  whose 
written  credentials  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
captain.  Subsequently,  however,  the  captain 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  crew  of  fully  qualified 
seamen,  and  at  the  last  moment  he  signed  on 
the  Greenock  man  for  a  transatlantic  voyage. 

The  first  day  out,  he  was  put  to  work  wash¬ 
ing  down  the  deck,  while  his  rival  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  papers  was  perched  aloft  with  a  bucket, 
adding  a  coat  of  tar  to  the  rigging.  Even  as  the 
old  salt  was  casting  sour  glances  at  his  qualified 
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shipmate,  the  vessel  gave  a  lurch  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  seaman  dropped  over  the  side,  bucket 
and  all. 

The  old  salt  made  his  way  leisurely  toward 
the  bridge. 

“Now,  Cap’n,”  he  said,  “you  know  that 
mon  yer  signed  on  wi’  the  papers?” 

“Well,  what  of  it,  my  man?”  the  C2q>tain 
rejoined. 

“He’s  just  gone  off  wi’  your  bucket.” 

“This  necklace,  madam,”  said  the  salesman 
newly  promoted  to  the  curio  department,  “was 
originally  made  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  gave  it  to  Anne  of  Austria.  We’re  selling 
a  lot  of  them.” 

0 

In  a  New  Brunswick  village  a  town  character 
who  preferred  emphasis  to  the  verities  was  a 
witness  in  a  petty  trial  involving  an  auger.  He 
positively  identified  it  as  the  property  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit. 

“But,”  asked  the  attorney  for  the  other  side, 
“  do  you  swear  that  you  know  this  auger?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  How  long  have  you  known  it?  ”  he  continued. 

“I  have  known  that  auger,”  said  the  witness, 
impressively,  “ever  since  it  was  a  gimlet.” 


“Pa,  what  is  an  equinox?” 

“Why,  it’s — ^it’s —  Don’t  they  teach  you 
anything  at  school?  1  thought  you  studied 
mythology.  An  equinox,  my  son,  is  a  fabled 
animal,  hdf-horse,  half-ox.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  'equine,'  meaning  horse,  and  ‘ox.’  Schools 
are  different  now  from  what  they  were  when  I 
was  a  boy.” 


“Children,”  said  the  minister,  addressing  the 
Sunday-school,  “I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  few 
moments  about  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  in  the  whole  world.  What  is  it  that 
throbs  away,  beats  away,  never  stopping,  never 
ceasing,  whether  you  wake  or  sleep,  night  and 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and 
month  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  without  any 


volition  on  your  part,  hidden  away,  as  it  were, 
m  the  deptlu,  unseen  by  you,  throbbing,  throb¬ 
bing  rhythmically  all  your  liJFe  long?” 

»  And  during  the  pause  of  oratorical  effect 
came  a  small  voice:  “The  gas  meter.” 

When  the  “Three  Twins”  was  playing  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  two  years 
ago,  there  was  a  fire  one  night.  About  midnight 
the  story  came  into  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
office.  The  dispatch  said  “Three  Twins”  had 
been  burned  out  during  the  evening  perform¬ 
ance.  A  copyreader  wrote  the  headline: 

“three  twins  burned  out  at  herald 
SQUARE  theatre” 

The  managing  editor,  five  minutes  later,  got 
the  proof.  It  puzzled  him,  but  only  momen¬ 
tarily,  for  he  “corrected”  it  to  read: 

“two  twins  burned  out  at  herald  square 
theatre” 

— which  is  how  it  was  printed. 


One  day  a  farmer  drove  into  town  with  a  load 
of  produce  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
part  of  -the  night  with  convivial  companions. 
On  his  way  home  he  fell  asleep,  and  his  wagon 
came  in  contact  with  a  tree  by  the  roadside, 
staitling  the  horses  into  a  burst  of  ^)eed.  They 
broke  away  and  went  clattering  down  the  road. 
The  farmer  slept  on.  He  was  thus  found  next 
morning  at  daylight  by  a  stranger  on  horseback. 

“Hello!”  call^  out  the  horseman.  “Who 
are  you  and  what  are  you  doing  here?  ” 

The  farmer  peered  up  and  down  the  road  in  a 
dazed  way.  “Well,”  he  said,  “my  name  is 
Rogers  and  I’ve  lost  a  blamed  fine  span  of 
horses.” 

Then  he  got  down  from  his  seat  and  in^>ected 
the  vehicle.  “  And  if  I  ain’t  Rogers,”  he  added, 
“I’ve  found  a  blamed  fine  wagon.” 


He  had  worked  hard  to  bring  in  his  favorite 
story.  At  last  in  desperation  he  stamped  his 
foot  and  shouted:  “Hark,  children!  What  was 
that?  Was  that  a  gun?  Now,  speaking  of  guns, 
that  reminds  me — ” 
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Mr.  WILDER’S  letter  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  “Publisher’s”  in  which  he  argued 
for  “delegated”  as  against  “popu¬ 
lar”  government  awoke  a  young  cyclone 
of  criticism.  Every  serious-minded  citizen 
is  concerned  to  know  all  the  arguments 
on  a  question  so  big  with  promise  or 
menace.  We  give  you  here  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Wilder’s  position,  and 
his  answer.  The  writer  believes  that  any 
plan  is  worth  an  experiment,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  closer  interest  of  all  the 
people  in  their  government  and  a  greater 
sense  of  piersonal  responsibility.  They  will 
make  mistakes — grievous  ones,  exp>ensive 
ones,  doubtless.  But  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  We  grow  men  not  by  placing  safe¬ 
guards  about  them  but  by  making  them 
strong  within  to  resist  evil  and  do  good. 
Why  not  likewise  a  nation? 

POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  VS.  DELE¬ 
GATED  GOVERNMENT 

By  ROBERT  L.  OWEN 
United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

In  Mr.  Wilder’s  letter  of  July  19,  1910, 
published  in  Everybody’s  September  issue 
(p.  431),  he  afTirms:  “We  are  departing  from 
the  idea  of  delegated  government  and  drifting 
to  the  idea  of  popular  government,”  and  de¬ 
fends  the  one  against  the  other,  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  “popular  government”  but  endors¬ 
ing  “delegated  government.”  He  says:  “The 
present  drift  is  all  toward  a  complete  upset  of 
our  theory  of  government.  The  theory  has  not 
been  wrong.”  .  .  .  “It  seems  a  pity  to 
depart  from  a  theory  just  at  the  time  when  it 
gives  promise  of  successful  operation,”  and  he 
points  to  Roosevelt,  Hughes,  Folk,  and  to 
Denver’s  purification,  and  to  the  retirement  of 


Cannon,  Aldrich,  and  Hale  as  evidence  of  the 
success  of  “delegated  government  and  the  need¬ 
lessness  of  its  overthrow  by  popular  govern¬ 
ment  ” — which  “means  to  my  mind,”  says  Mr. 
Wilder,  “  only  the  domination  of  the  ignorant  mass, 
its  defeat  by  cunning  intelligence,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  adjustment  of  affairs  after  socialism  by  a 
beneficent  despot^” 

Mr.  W’ilder’s  ideas  are  somewhat  confused: 
Popular  government  and  delegated  government 
are  not  antitheses.  Popular  government  means 
the  perfecting  of  delegated  government,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  debased  by  Machine  Rule 
and  by  notorious  corruption.  No  domination 
by  the  ignorant  mass  ne^  be  feared  under  pop¬ 
ular  government,  which  will  raise  the  intelli¬ 
gence  qualification  of  the  suffrage  and  establish 
the  domination  of  the  intelligent  and  honest 
mass  of  sensible,  patriotic  men  who  compose  the 
Republic. 

The  weakness  of  delegated  government  as 
now  conducted  is  this:  that  under  Machine 
Rule  the  delegated  representative  in  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  judicial  office  is  not  selected  by  those 
who  delegate  the  power — the  people;  he  is  merely 
elected  by  the  people  after  being  selected  by  the 
Machine;  he  is  not,  therefore,  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  those  who  delegate  the  power — the 
people — but  naturally  looks  to  the  Machine, 
the  source  of  his  position  and  power  and  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office,  and  gives  his  loyalty  to  (he 
Machine  as  a  matter  of  course;  he  can  do  things 
and  refuse  to  do  things  which  those  who  dele¬ 
gate  the  power,  who  pay  the  bills,  and  suffer  all 
the  consequences — the  people — do  not  want  in 
the  first  place  or  do  want  in  the  second  place. 

Popular  government  means  the  perfecting  of 
delegated  government  in  these  weak  places. 
The  Direct  Primary  (popular  government)  en¬ 
ables  the  people  to  s^ct  as  well  as  elect  their 
public  servants,  and  for  this  Mr.  Wilder’s 
model  statesmen  stand — to  wit,  Roosevelt, 
Hughes,  Folk,  and  those  who  “purified”  Den¬ 
ver  and  put  this  system  in  effect  in  that  city. 
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And  against  this  method  stand  Cannon,  Aid- 
rich,  and  Hale  (Mr.  Wilder’s  bad  examples), 
who  insist  on  uncontrolled  delegated  govern¬ 
ment. 

Delegated  or  representative  government  must 
always  remain,  and  no  “upset”  of  this  theory  is 
possible,  for  the  common-sense  reason  (among 
others)  that  all  the  people  cannot  conveniently 
or  economically  exercise  the  full  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  function.  Delegated  or 
representative  government  is  convenient,  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  sensible. 

THE  people’s  servant 

But  when  the  delegates  are  not  chosen  by 
those  who  delegate  the  power  and  pay  all  the 
bills,  when  the  representative  does  not  prop>- 
crly  represent  those  whom  he  claims  to  repre¬ 
sent,  whose  votes  elected  him,  w’hose  paid 
servant  he  is, who  invest  him  with  ofhcial  dignity 
and  j>ower;  when  he  actually  misrepresents 
them  by  passing  laws  they  don’t  want  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  pass  laws  they  do  want — especially  those 
needed  for  honest  government;  when  he  enters 
into  an  alliance  offensive  ancl  defensive  with 
corrupt  commercial  interests;  when  he  and  his 
allies  are  openly  detected  and  convicted  of  false 
registration  of  dead  men  and  fictitious  persons, 
stuffing  the  ballot  box  by  the  votes  of  repeaters, 
using  the  names  of  those  falsely  registered; 
when  he  is  detected  wTiting  laws  to  shelter  mon¬ 
opolies  and  failing  to  pass  or  execute  the  laws 
necessary  to  protect  those  whose  delegated 
representative  he  claims  to  be — then  shall  the 
people  w'hose  public  servant  he  is  be  denied  the 
right  to  perfect  “  the  theory  of  delegated  power” 
so  that  those  who  delegate  can  directly  recall  him 
or  select  by  the  Direct  Primary  a  proposed 
delegated  representative  to  succeed  him? 

Shall  not  those  who  are  represented  have  the 
Right  of  Recall  if  the  delegated  representa¬ 
tive  prove  to  be  a  thief  or  a  crook  or  grossly  in¬ 
competent?  If  not,  why  not?  The  Right  of 
Recall  is  a  popular  government  amendment  of 
tht  delegate  government  system. 

Shall  not  those  who  are  represented  have  a 
right  to  veto  a  grant  by  their  delegated  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  City  Council,  or  in  the  State 
L^gislature,  of  a  public  franchise  of  enormous 
value  without  adequate  public  compensation 
and  for  private  profit?  If  not,  why  not? 

This  is  the  power  of  the  Referendum,  by 
which  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  interested 
may  by  petition  refer  the  act  opposed  to  the 
next  regular  election  for  a  vote  of  the  whole 
IK-ople,  who  may  approve  or  reject  the  act  as 
they  think  proper.  This  is  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment  improvement  on  the  delegated  govern¬ 
ment  system. 

Shall  not  those  udwarc  represented  (the  people) 
have  a  right  to  pass  a  thoroughgoing  “t'orrupt 


Practices  Act,  ”  like  the  Huntly  act  in  Oregon 
(See  Sen.  Doc.  603,  61  Cong.  2  Sess.)  by  which 
the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  buying  votes  and 
influence,  by  which  intimidation,  coercion,  and 
briberj’,  and  widespread  dissemination  of  cam¬ 
paign  lies  are  abated — if  they  have  waited  in 
vain  for  forty  years  for  their  delegated  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  pass  such  an  act?  If  not,  why  not? 

This  is  the  power  of  the  Initiative,  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  of  popular  government  on 
delegated  government  by  which  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  .voters  may  petition  for  a  thoroughgoing 
“  Corrupt  Practices  Act,”  for  example,  and  have 
the  act  voted  on  by  the  whole  people  at  the 
next  regular  election. 

It  works  to  perfection  in  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  etc., 
and  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States,  wit¬ 
ness  Des  Moines,  Galveston,  Los  Angeles, 
Buffalo,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilder  perhaps  has  not  obserx’ed  that 
sixty-two  cities  of  the  United  States,  from 
Buffalo  to  Los  Angeles  and  Tacoma  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  adopted  the  Initiative, 
Referendum,  and  Recall  as  popular  government 
improvements  of  the  delegated  government 
plan.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  know  that  this 
plan  is  the  basis  of  the  future  purification  of 
Denver  {his  model)  and  that  Ben  Lindsey  with 
this  “Big  Stick”  of  the  “People’s  Rule”  re¬ 
cently  broke  the  back  of  two  Machine  Rule 
cliques  in  Denver,  commonly  known  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  Machine  and  the  Democratic  Machine. 

Senator  Jonathan  Bourne’s  great  speech  of 
May  5,  1910,  on  the  Oregon  system,  explaining 
the  improvements  of  the  delegated  system  by 
the  amendments  of  the  popular  system  of 
government  has  reached  an  issue  of  1,700,000 
copies  and  is  the  completest  answer  to  Mr. 
Wilder’s  timid  anticipations.  If  Mr.  Wilder 
will  kindly  study  Senator  Bourne’s  speech  and 
“The  Code  of  the  People’s  Rule”  (Senate 
Document  603,  6ist  Cong.  2nd  Sess.),  all  his 
fear  for  the  upset  of  delegated  government  by 
popular  government  will  be  ended,  and  he  will 
discover  that  popular  government,  or  “the 
people’s  rule,”  really  means  the  perfection  of 
delegated  government  and  the  complete  attain¬ 
ment  and  consummation  of  a  truly  representa¬ 
tive  government. 

-  “  IGNORANT  MASSES  ”  SHOULD  NOT 
EXIST 

Since  you  have  passed  Mr.  Wilder’s  letter  on 
to  the  public,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  its  contents. 

An  ordinarily  intelligent  man  calls  in  expert 
guidance  for  bus  important  concerns — doctors, 
lawyers,  architects,  and  other  specialists — but 
if  he  doesn’t  like  the  proposals  of  the  experts  he 
employs,  he  feels  free  to  dismiss  them  and  secure 
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FRANK  I.  CANNON.  EX-SENATOR  FROM  UTAH: 


I  propose  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  have  broken 
their  covenant  with  the  nation;  that  they  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the 
Gentiles  of  Utah,  and  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  people  under  their  power." 
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UNDER  THE  PROPHET 
IN  UTAH 

THE  NATIONAL  MENACE  OF  A 
POLITICAL  PRIESTCRAFT 

^  FRANK  J.  CANNON 

FORMERLY  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  UTAH 

In  Collaboration  with  HARVEY  J.  O’ HIGGINS 


Editors  Note  The  outside  world  has  waited 
many  years  to  hear  the  truth  about  the  Mor¬ 
mons.  Here  it  is,  in  the  series  that  begins  in 
the  following  pages — told  with  sympathy, 
with  affection,  by  a  man  who  steadfastly  de¬ 
fended  and  fought  for  the  Mormon  people 
when  their  present  leaders  were  keeping 
themselves  carefully  inconspicuous.  The 
Mormon  system  of  religious  communism  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  social  experiments  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion;  here  is  an  intimate  study  of  it,  not 
only  in  its  success  but  in  the  failure  that  has 
come  upon  it  from  the  selfish  ambitions 
of  its  leaders.  The  power  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  has  been  the  theme  of  much  imag¬ 
inative  fiction;  but  here  is  a  story  of  church 
tyranny  and  misgovernment  in  the  name  of 
God  that  outrages  the  credibilities  of  art. 
That  such  a  story  could  come  out  of  modem 
Amierica — that  such  conditions  could  be 
possible  in  the  democracy  to-day — is  an 
amazement  that  staggers  belief. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  throne  and  dynasty  by  one  Amer¬ 
ican  citiren  over  half  a  million  others. 

And  it  is  the  story  of  the  absolute  rule  of 
this  one  man,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Prophet,  a  religious  fanatic  of  small 
and  bitter  mind,  giving  commandments  of 
perfidy  as  the  divdnely  ordained  “mouth¬ 


piece  of  the  Lord” — demanding  unquestion¬ 
ing  obedience  in  all  things  and  enforcing  the 
demand  by  his  religious,  political,  and  finan¬ 
cial  control  of  the  faith,  the  votes,  and  the 
property  of  his  fellow-citizens — living,  like 
the  Grand  Turk,  with  five  wives,  openly, 
against  the  temporal  law  of  the  state,  against 
the  spiritual  law  of  his  “  Kingdom  of  God,” 
and  in  violation  of  his  own  solemn  covenant 
to  the  country — secretly  preaching  a  pro¬ 
scribed  doctrine  of  p>olygamy  as  “necessary 
to  salvation,”  but  publicly  denying  this 
teaching  so  that  he  may  escape  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  “plural  wives” 
and  their  unfortunate  children,  who  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  authority  of  his  dogma 
— and,  through  it  all,  protected  from  the 
anger  of  civilization  by  his  political  and 
financial  partnership  with  the  great  “busi¬ 
ness  interests”  that  govern  and  exploit  this 
nation,  and  his  “Kingdom,”  for  their  own 
gain  and  his. 

To  him  the  Mormon  people  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  more  than  two  iriillion  dollars  in 
tithes;  and  he  uses  that  income,  to  his  own 
ends,  without  an  accounting.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  branch  of  the  sugar  trust 
and  of  the  local  incorporations  of  the  salt 
trust;  and  he  supports  the  exactions  of 
monopoly  by  his  financial  absolutism,  while 
he  defends  them  from  competition  by  his 
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religious  power  of  interdict  and  excommu¬ 
nication.  He  is  president  of  a  system  of 
“company  stores”  from  which  the  faithful 
buy  their  merchandise;  of  a  wagon  and 
machine  company  from  which  the  Mormon 
farmers  purchase  their  vehicles  and  imple¬ 
ments;  of  life-insurance  and  fire-insurance 
companies,  of  banking  institutions,  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  of  a  knitting  company,  of  newspapers 
— even  a  beach  resort  comp)any  and  a  dra¬ 
matic  association — which  the  Mormon  p>eo- 
ple  are  required  by  their  Church  to  patron¬ 
ize,  and  through  which  they  are  exploited, 
commercially  and  financially,  for  the  sole 
profit  of  the  sovereign  of  Utah  and  his 
religious  court. 

The  man  who  is  to  set  forth  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  despotism,  the  Honorable  Frank  J. 
Cannon,  is  the.  son  of  George  Q.  Cannon  of 
Utah,  First  Councillor  of  the  Mormon 
Church  from  1880  to  1901,  whose  diplomacy 
saved  the  Mormon  communism  from  de¬ 
struction  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  whose  influence  lifted  the  curse  of 
polygamy  from  the  Mormon  faith.  Under 
the  elder  Cannon’s  leadership  Utah  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  of  statehood;  and  his  finan¬ 
cial  px)licies  were  establishing  the  Mormon 
p)eople  in  industrial  prosperity  when  he  died. 

In  all  these  achievements  the  son  shared 
with  his  father,  and  in  some  of  them — nota¬ 
bly  in  the  obtaining  of  Utah’s  statehood — 
he  had  even  a  larger  pjart  than  George  Q. 
Cannon  himself.  When  the  Mormon  com¬ 
munities,  in  1888,  were  being  crushed  by 
proscription  and  confiscation  and  the  right¬ 
eous  bigotries  of  Federal  ofiicials,  Frank 
J.  Cannon  went  to  Washington,  alone — 
almost  from  the  doors  of  a  Federal  prison — 
and,  by  the  eloquence  of  his  plea  for  his 
pjeople,  obtained  from  President  Cleveland 
a  mercy  for  the  Mormons  that  all  the  diplo¬ 
macies  of  the  Church’s  politicians  had  been 
unable  to  procure.  Again ,  in  1 890,  when  the 
Mormons  were  threatened  with  a  general 
disfranchisement  by  means  of  a  test  oath, 
he  returned  to  Washington  and  saved  them, 
with  the  aid  of  James  G.  Blaine,  on  the 
promise  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
polygamy  were  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
Mormon  Church.  And  he  assisted  in  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  and  acceptance  of  the  famous 
“manifesto”  of  1890,  by  which  the  Mormon 
Prophet,  as  the  result  of  a  “divine  revela¬ 
tion,”  withdrew  the  doctrine  of  polygamy 
from  the  practice  of  the  faith. 

He  organized  the  Republican  piarty  in 


Utah,  and  led  it  in  the  first  campaigns  that 
divided  the  p)eople  of  the  territory  on  the 
lines  of  national  issues  and  freed  them  from 
the  factions  of  a  religious  dispute.  He 
delivered  to  Washington  the  pledges  of  the 
Mormon  leaders  by  which  the  emancipation 
of  their  p)eople  from  hierarchical  domina¬ 
tion  was  promised  and  the  right  of  statehood 
finally  obtained.  He  was  elected  the  first 
Unit^  States  Senator  from  Utah,  against 
the  unwilling  candidacy  of  his  own  father, 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  Mormon  priests 
pitted  the  father  against  the  son  and  violated 
the  Church’s  promise  of  non-interference  in 
politics  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  given. 

After  his  father’s  death,  when  these 
pledges  began  to  be  op>enly  violated,  Frank 
J.  Cannon  directed  his  attack  p)articularly 
against  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  new  president 
of  the  Church,  who  was  principally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Church’s  breach  of  public  faith. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  he  exposed  the  treasonable  return  to 
the  practice  of  polygamy  which  Joseph  F. 
Smith  had  secretly  authorized  and  encour¬ 
aged.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Apostle 
Reed  Smoot  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  a  violation  of  the  statehood  pledges. 
He  criticised  the  financial  absolutism  of  the 
Mormon  Prophet,  which  Smith  was  estab¬ 
lishing  in  piartnership  with  “the  Plunder- 
bund.”  He  was  finally  excommunicated 
and  ostracized  by  his  father’s  successors  in 
power  for  championing  the  political  and 
social  liberties  of  the  Mormon  poople  whom 
he  had  helpod  to  save  from  destruction 
and  whose  statehood  sovereignty  he  had  so 
largely  obtained. 

AVhen  the  piartnership  of  the  Church  and 
“the  interests”  prevented  the  expulsion  of 
Apostle  Smoot  from  the  Senate,  Senator 
Cannon  withdrew  from  Utah,  convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  Mormons 
so  long  as  the  national  administration 
sustained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mormon 
kingdom  as  a  coordinate  power  in  this 
Republic.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has 
been  a  newspjapor  editor  in  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado — on  the  Denver  Times  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News — helping  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  Colorado  against  the  corporation 
control  of  that  state,  and  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  renew  his  long  fight  for  the 
Mormon  p)eople. 

In  the  following  articles  he  returns  to 
that  fight.  In  ful^lment  of  a  promise  made 
before  he  left  Utah — and  seeing  now,  in  the 
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new  “insurgency,”  the  hope  of  freeing 
Utah  from  slavery  to  “the  system” — he- 
here  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  expos¬ 
ing  the  treasons  and  tyrannies  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Prophet  and  the  consequent  miseries 
among  his  people;  so  that,  whenever  the 
nation  may  be  ready  to  act  for  the  relief  of 
Utah,  the  public  may  be  fully  informed  of 
the  need  of  action  and  of  the  best  method 
of  reaching  a  reform. 

The  story  opens  quietly,  with  the  private 
truth,  now  for  the  first  time  made  public, 
of  the  confidential  negotiations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  secret  conclaves  in  Salt  Lake 
City  which  led  to  thegranting  of  Utah’s  state¬ 
hood.  The  story  that  ex-Senator  Cannon  has 
to  tell  is  one  of  a  tremendous  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  And  in  order  to  set  in  the  proper 
perspective  the  enormity  of  the  Church 
leaders’  treachery,  he  begins  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miseries  of  persecution  and 
proscription  from  which  the  Mormon  lead¬ 
ers  escaped  by  making  those  promises  to 
the  nation  that  have  since  been  broken  so 
shamelessly. 

This  is  a  story  told  from  the  “inside.” 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

- 


Church,  there  has  arrived  a  man  who  has 
the  knowledge  and  the  inclination  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  He  does  this  fearlessly,  as  a  duty, 
and  without  any  apologies,  as  a  public  right. 
And  he  relates  a  story  that,  even  aside  from 
its  vitally  important  and  dramatic  facts,  is 
full  of  the  most  astonishing  curiosities  of 
human  character  and  of  dramatic  situations 
that  are  almost  medieval  in  their  religious 
aspects.  He  goes  from  interviews  with 
Cleveland  or  Blaine  to  discuss  American 
politics  with  men  who  believe  themselves 
in  direct  communication  with  God — who 
talk  and  act  like  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament — who  accept  their  own  thoughts 
as  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
deliver  their  personal  decisions,  reverently, 
as  the  will  of  the  Lord.  He  shows  men  and 
women  ready  to  suffer  any  martyrdom  in 
defense  of  a  doctrine  of  polygamy  that  is 
a  continual  unhappiness  and  cross  upon 
them.  He  depicts  the  social  life  of  the  most 
peculiar  sect  that  has  ever  lived  in  a  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  He  writes — unconsciously, 
and  for  the  first  time  that  it  has  ever  been 
written — the  naive,  colossal  dramck  of  mod¬ 
em  Mormonism. 

. .  30 


FOREWORD: 


ON  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1896, 
the  territory  of  Utah  was  admitted 
to  stateho^  and  the  proscribed 
among  its  people  were  freed  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  American  citizenship,  upon  the 
solemn  covenant  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormon  Church  that  they  and  their 
followers  would  live,  thereafter,  according 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  were  allowed  to  become  a 
part.  And  that  gracious  settlement  of 
upward  of  forty  years  of  conflict  was  nego¬ 
tiated  through  responsible  mediators,  was 
endorsed  by  the  good  faith  of  the  non- 
Mormons  of  Utah,  and  was  sealed  by  a 
treaty  convention  in  which  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  were  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  “  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.” 

I  propose,  in  this  narrative,  to  show  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  have 
broken  their  covenant  with  the  nation;  that 
they  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the 
Gentiles  of  Utah,  and  betrayed  the  trust  of 
the  people  under  their  p>ower,  by  using  that 
power  to  prevent  the  State  of  Utah  from 


becoming  what  it  had  engaged  to  become. 
I  'propose  to  show  that  the  people  of 
Utah,  upraised  to  freedom  by  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  nation,  are  being  made  to 
appear  traitorous  to  the  generosity  that 
saved  them;  that  the  Mormons  of  Utah  are 
being  falsely  misled  into  the  peculiar 
dangers  from  which  they  thought  they 
had  forever  escaped;  that  the  unity,  the 
solidarity,  the  loyalty  of  these  fervent 
people  is  being  turned  as  a  weapon  of 
offense  against  the  whole  country,  for  the 
greater  profit  of  the  leaders  and  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  their  power.  I  under¬ 
take,  in  fact,  in  this  narrative,  to  expose 
and  to  demonstrate  what  I  do  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  direful  conspiracies  of 
treachery  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Not  that  I  have  anything  in  my  heart 
against  the  Mormon  people!  Heaven  for¬ 
bid!  I  know  them  to  be  great  in  their 
virtues,  wholesome  in  their  relations,  cap)- 
able  of  a  heroic  fortitude,  living  by  the 
tenderest  sentiments  of  fraternity,  as  gentle 
as  the  Quakers,  as  staunch  as  the  Jews. 
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votion  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
love  of  the  parents  who  held  me  in 
their  arms — by  these  I  know  them 
as  my  own  p)eople,  and  by  these  I 
love  them  as  a  good  people,  as  a 
strong  people,  as  a  people  worthy 
to  be  strong  and  fit  to  be  loved. 

But  it  is  even  through  their  virtue 
and  by  their  very  strength  that  they 
are  being  betrayed.  A  human  de- 
\  otion — the  like  of  which  has  rarely 
lived  among  the  citizens  of  any 
modern  state — is  being  directed  as 
an  instrument  of  subjugation  against 
others  and  held  as  a  means  of  op¬ 
pression  upon  the  Mormons  them¬ 
selves.  Noble  when  they  were  weak, 
they  are  being  led  to  ignoble  pur¬ 
pose  now  that  they  have  become 
strong.  Praying  for  justice  when 
they  had  no  power,  now  that  they 
have  gained  power  it  is  being  abused 
to  ends  of  injustice.  Their  leaders, 
reaching  for  the  fleshpots  for  which 
these  simple-hearted  devotees  have 
never  sighed,  have  allied  themselves 
I  think  of  them  as  a  man  among  strangers  with  all  the  predaceous  “interests”  of  the 
thinks  of  the  dearness  of  his  home.  I  am  country  and  now  use  the  superhuman 
bound  to  them  in  affection  by  all  the  ties  power  of  a  religious  tyranny  to  increase 
of  life.  The  smiles  of  neighborliness,  the  the  dividends  of  a  national  plunder, 
greetings  of  friends,  all  the  familiar  de-  In  the  long  years  of  misery  when  the 

Mormons  of  Utah  were  proscribed 
and  hunted  because  they  refused  to 
*  abandon  what  was  to  them,  at  that 

time,  a  diNdne  revelation  and  a  con- 
firmed  article  of  faith,  I  sat  many 
times  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  and  heard  discussed 
// new  measures  of  destruction  against 

these  victims  of  their  own  fidelity, 
and  felt  the  dome  above  me  im- 
I  landing  like  a  brazen  weight  of 

I  national  resentment  upon  all  our 

I  heads.  When,  a  few  years  later,  I 

before  the  President’s  desk 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  to  take  my 
oath  of  office  as  the  representative 
of  the  freed  people  of  Utah  in  the 
/J/  councils  of  the  nation,  I  raised  my 

eyes  to  my  old  seat  of  terror  in  the 
gallery,  and  pledged  myself,  in  that 
^  remembrance,  never  to  vote  nor 

speak  for  anything  but  the  largest 
measure  of  justice  that  my  soul  was 
big  enough  to  comprehend.  By  such 
engagement  I  write  now,  bound  in 
a  double  debt  of  obligation  to  the 


From  o  strrft^ra^,  Mofyri^htt  1904, 
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JOSEPH  SMITH,  THE  MORMON'  PROPHET 
AND  FOUNDER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 
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THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  TEMPLE  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

“It  would  be  a  cruel  waite  of  human  effort,”  said  George  0.  Cannon,  "if.  after  having  attained  comfort  in 
these  valleys — established  our  schools  of  art  and  science — we  should  now  be  destroyed  as  a  community." 
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nation  whose  magnanimity  then  saved  us,  Church),  who  had  himself  been  in  prison 
and  to  the  people  whom  I  humbly  helped  and  was  still  in  danger  of  arrest.  And 
to  save.  there  is  something  typical  of  those  days 

in  the  recollection  1  l^ve  of  him  in  the 
CHAPTER  I  carriage:  silent,  self-contained,  and — when 

he  talked — discussing  trivialities  in  the 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  RAID  Calmest  Way  in  the  world.  The  whole 

district  was  picketed  with  deputy  marshals; 

About  ten  o’clock  one  night  in  the  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  not  being 
spring  of  1888  I  set  out  secretly  from  Salt  followed;  we  had  always  the  sense  of 
Lake  City  on  a  nine-mile  drive  to  Boun-  evading  patrols  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
tiful  to  meet  my  father,  who  was  concealed  But  this  feeling  was  so  old  with  us  that 
“on  the  underground”  among  friends;  and  it  had  become  a  thing  of  no  regard. 


that  night  drive,  with  its  haste  and  its 
apprehension,  was  so  of  a  piece  with  the 
times  that  1  can  hardly  separate  it  from 
them  in  my  memory.  We  were  all  being 
carried  along  in  an  uncontrollable  sweep 
of  tragic  events.  In  a  sort  of  blindness, 
like  the  night,  unable  to  see  the  nearest 
fork  of  the  road  ahead  of  us,  we  were  being 
driven  to  a  future  that  held  we  knew  not 
what. 

I  was  with  my  brother  Abraham  (soon 
to  become  an  apostle  of  the  Mormon 


There  was  something  even  more  typical 
in  the  personality  of  our  driver — ^a  giant 
of  a  man  named  Charles  Wilcken — a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  German  army  who  had  been 
decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  come  to 
Utah  with  General  Johnston’s  forces  in 
1858,  and  had  left  the  military  service  to 
attach  himself  to  Brigham  Young.  After 
Young’s  death,  my  father  had  succeeded 
to  the  first  place  in  his  affections.  He  was 
an  elder  of  the  Church;  he  had  been  an 


Ctt^yrigkt  ky  I  ‘mkerivMd  Cf  I 
Mm  Y»rk. 

FKOU  LEFT  TO  SIGHT — PRESIDEXT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  COUN’CILLOS  ANTON  H.  LUND,  AND 
COUNCILLOR  JOHN  R.  WINDER. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  THE  MORMON  PROPHET,  TO-DAY 
RULES  LIKE  A  SULTAN  OVER  HALF  A  MILUON  PEOPLE. 
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aristocrat  in  his  own  country;  but  he  forgot 
his  every  personal  interest  in  his  loyalty 
to  his  leaders,  and  he  stood  at  all  times 
ready  to  defend  them  with  his  life — as  a 
hundred  thousand  others  did! — for  though 
the  Mormons  did  not  resist  the  processes 
of  law  for  themselves,  except  by  evasion, 
they  were  prepared  to  protect  their  leaders, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 

With  Wilcken  holding  the  reins  on  a 
pair  of  fast  horses  at  full  speed,  we  whirled 
past  the  old  adobe  wall  (which  the  Mormons 
had  built  to  defend  their  city  from  the 
Indians)  and  came  out  into  the  purple 
night  of  Utah,  with  its  frosty  starlight 
and  its  black  hills — a  desert  night,  a 
mountain  night,  a  night  so  vast  in  its 
height  of  space  and  breadth  of  distance 
that  it  seemed  natural  it  should  inspire 
the  people  that  breathed  it  with  freedom’s 
ideals  of  freedom  and  all  the  sublimities 
of  an  eternal  faith.  And  those  people - ! 

A  more  despairing  situation  than  theirs, 
at  that  hour,  has  never  been  faced  by  an 
.\merican  community.  Practically  every 
Mormon  man  of  any  distinction  was  in 
prison,  or  had  just  ser\-ed  his  term,  or 
had  escaped  into  exile.  Hundreds  of  Mor¬ 
mon  women  had  left  their  homes  and  their 
children  to  flee  from  the  officers  of  law; 
many  had  been  behind  prison-bars  for 
refusing  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them  in  court;  more  were  concealed,  like 
outlaws,  in  the  houses  of  friends.  Hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  separated  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  flight,  had  died  apart,  miserably. 
Old  men  were  coming  out  of  prison,  broken 
in  health.  A  young  plural  wife  whom  I 
knew — a  mere  girl,  of  good  breeding,  of 
gentle  life — seeking  refuge  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  save  her  husband  from  a  charge 
of  “unlawful  cohabitation,”  had  had  her 
infant  die  in  her  arms  on  the  road;  and  she 
had  been  compelled  to  bury  the  child, 
wrapped  in  her  1  shawl,  under  a  rock,  in 
a  grave  that  she  scratched  in  the  soil  with 
a  stick.  In  our  day!  In  a  civilized  state! 

By  Act  of  Congress,  all  the  Church 
property  in  excess  of  $50,000  had  been 
seized  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
and  the  community  faced  the  total  loss 
of  its  common  fund.  Because  of  some 
evasions  that  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Church  authorities — and  the  suspicion  of 
more  such — the  marshal  had  taken  every¬ 
thing  that  he  could  in  any  way  assume  to 
belong  to  the  Church.  Among  the  Mor¬ 


mons  there  was  an  unconquerable  spirit 
of  sanctified  lawlessness,  and  among  the 
non-Mormons  an  equally  indomitable  de¬ 
termination  to  vin<hcate  the  law'.  Both 
were,  for  the  most  part,  sincere.  Both  were 
resolute.  And  both  were  standing  in  fear 
of  a  fatal  conflict,  which  any  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  might  begin. 

Moreover,  the  Mormons  were  being 
slowly  but  surely  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights.  All  polygamists  had  been  dis¬ 
franchised  by  the  bill  of  1882,  and  all  the 
women  of  Utah  by  the  bill  of  1887.  The 
governor  of  the  territory  was  appointed  by 
Federal  authority,  so  was  the  marshal,  so 
were  the  judges,  so  were  the  United  States 
commissioners  who  had  coordinate  juris¬ 
diction  with  magistrates  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  so  were  the  election  commission¬ 
ers.  But  the  Mormons  still  controlled  the 
legislature,  and  though  the  governor  could 
veto  all  legislation,  he  could  initiate  none. 
For  this  reason  it  had  been  frequently 
proposed  that  the  President  should  appoint 
a  legislative  council  to  take  the  place  of 
the  elected  legislature;  and  bills  were  being 
talked  of  in  Congress  to  effect  a  complete 
disfranchisement  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Mormon  people  by  means  of  a  test  oath. 

I  did  not  then  believe,  and  I  do  not 
now’,  that  the  practice  of  p>olygamy  was  a 
thing  which  the  American  nation  could 
condone.  But  I  knew  that  our  people  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  as  a  practice  ordained,  by  a 
revelation  from  God,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  It  was  to  them  an  article  of 
faith  as  sacred  as  any  for  which  the  martyrs 
of  any  religion  ever  died;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  nation,  in  its  resolve  to  x’indicate 
the  supremacy  of  civil  government,  was 
determined  to  put  them  to  the  point  of 
martyrdom. 

It  was  w'ith  this  prospect  before  us  that 
w’e  drove,  that  night,  up  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  across  a  corner  of  the  desert,  to 
the  little  town  of  Bountiful;  and  as  soon  as 
we  arrived  among  the  houses  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  a  man  stepped  out  into  the  road 
from  the  shadows  and  stopped  us.  Wilcken 
spoke  to  him.  He  recognized  us,  and  let 
us  pass.  As  we  turned  into  the  farm  where 
my  father  was  concealed,  I  saw  men  lurking 
here  and  there,  on  guard,  about  the  grounds. 
The  house  was  an  old-fashioned  adobe 
farmhouse;  the  windows  were  all  dark; 
we  entered  through  the  kitchen.  And  I 
entered,  let  me  say,  with  the  sense  that  I 
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was  about  to  come  before  one  of  the  most 
able  among  men. 

To  those  who  knew  George  Q.  Cannon 
I  do  not  need  to  justify  that  feeling.  He 
was  the  man  upon  whose  sagacity  the 
fate  of  the  Mormons  at  that  moment  de¬ 
pended.  He  was  the  First  Councillor  of 
the  Church,  and  had  been  so  for  years. 
For  ten  years  in  Congress  he  had  fought 
and  defeated  the  proscriptive  legislation 
that  had  been  attempted  against  his  people; 
and  Senator  Hoar  had  said  of  him,  “No 
man  in  Congress  ever  served  a  territory 
more  ably.”  He  had  been  the  intimate 
friend,  of  Randall  and  Blaine.  As  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  England  he  had  impressed 
Dickens,  who  wrote  of  him  in  “An  Uncom¬ 
mercial  Traveller.”  The  Honorable  James 
Bryce  had  said  of  him:  “He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  Americans  I  ever  met.” 

An  Englishman,  well-educated,  a  lin¬ 
guist,  an  impressive  orator,  a  jsersuasive 
writer,  he  had  lived  a  life  that  was  one 
long,  incredible  adventure  of  romance  and 
almost  miraculous  achievement.  As  a 
youth  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Mormon 
leaders  to  California  to  wash  out  gold  for 
the  struggling  commuhity;  and  he  had 
sent  back  to  Utah  all  the  proceeds  of  his 
labor,  living  himself  upon  the  crudest 
necessaries  of  life.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  gone  as  a  Mormon  missionary  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and,  finding  himself 
unable  to  convert  the  whites,  he  had  gone 
among  the  natives — starving,  a  ragged 
wanderer — and  by  simple  force  of  person¬ 
ality  he  had  made  himself  a  power  among 
them;  so  that  in  later  years  Napella,  the 
famous  native  leader,  journeyed  to  Utah 
to  consult  with  him  upon  the  affairs  of 
that  distressed  state,  and  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani,  deposed  and  in  exile,  appealed  to  him 
for  advice.  He  had  edited  and  published 
a  Mormon  newspaper  in  San  Francisco; 
and  he  had  long  successfully  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  publishing  house  in  Salt 
Lake  City  which  he  owned.  He  was  a 
railroad  builder,  a  banker,  a  developer  of 
mines,  a  financier  of  a  score  of  interests. 
He  combined  the  activities  of  a  statesman, 
a  missionary,  and  a  man  of  business,  and 
seemed  equally  successful  in  all. 

But  none  of  these  things — nor  all  of  them 
— contained  the  total  of  the  man  himself. 
He  was  greater  than  his  work.  He  achie  ved 
by  the  force  of  a  personality  that  was 
more  impressive  than  its  achievements.  If 


he  had  been  royalty,  he  could  not  have 
been  surrounded  with  a  greater  deference 
than  he  commanded  among  our  people.  A 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  those  dependent 
on  him,  such  as  a  king  might  feel,  added 
to  a  sense  of  divine  guidance  that  gave 
him  the  dignity  of  inspiration,  had  made 
him  majestical  in  his  simple  presence;  and 
even  among  those  who  laughed  at  divine 
inspiration  and  scorned  Mormonism  as  the 
Uitlander  scorned  the  faith  of  the  Boer, 
his  sagacity  and  his  diplomacy  and  his 
p>ower  to  read  and  handle  men  made  him 
as  fearfully  admired  as  any  Oom  Paul  in 
the  Transv’aal. 

When  I  entered  the  low-ceilinged,  lamp- 
lit  room  in  which  he  sat,  he  rose  to  meet 
me,  and  all  rose  with  him  like  a  court.  He 
embraced  me  without  effusion,  looking  at  me 
silently  with  his  wise  blue  eyes  that  always 
seemed  to  read  in  my  face  whatever  I  had 
become  in  my  absence  from  his  regard. 

He  had  a  countenance  that  at  no  time 
bore  any  of  the  marks  of  the  passions  of 
men;  and  it  showed,  now,  no  shadow  of 
the  tribulations  of  that  troubled  day.  His 
expression  was  one  of  resolute,  stem  con¬ 
tentment  with  all  things — carrying  the 
composure  of  spirit  which  he  wished  his 
people  to  have. 

At  a  characteristic  motion  of  the  hand 
from  him,  the  others  left  us.  W'e  sat  down 
in  the  “horsehair”  chairs  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer’s  parlor — furnished  in  black  walnut, 
with  the  usual  organ  against  one  wall,  and 
the  usual  marble-topp^  bureau  against 
the  other.  I  remember  the  “store”  car¬ 
pet,  the  mortuary  hair-wreaths  on  the  walls, 
the  walnut-framed  lithographs  of  the 
Church  authorities  and  of  the  angel  Moroni 
with  “the  gold  plates”;  and  none  of  these 
seems  ludicrous  to  me  to  remember.  They 
express,  to  me,  some  of  the  homely  and  de¬ 
vout  simplicity  of  the  p)eople  whose  com¬ 
munity  life  this  man  was  to  save. 

He  talked  a  few  minutes,  affectionately, 
about  family  matters,  and  then — straight¬ 
ening  his  shoulders  to  the  burden  of  more 
gravity — he  said:  “I  have  sent  for  you, 
my  son,  to  see  if  you  cannot  find  some  way 
to  help  us  in  our  difficulties.  I  have  made 
it  a  matter  of  prayer,  and  I  have  been 
led  to  urge  you  to  activity.  You  have 
never  performed  a  Mission  for  the  Church, 
and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  you 
cared  anything  about  your  religion.  You 
have  never  obeyed  the  celestial  covenant, 
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and  you  have  kept  yourself  aloof  from  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  but  it  may  have 
been  a  providential  overruling.  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  brethren,  and  we 
feel  that  if  relief  does  not  soon  appear  our 
community  will  be  scattered  and  the  great 
work  crushed.  The  Lord  can  rescue  us, 
but  we  must  put  forth  our  own  efforts. 
Can  you  see  any  light?” 

I  replied  that  I  had  already  been  in 
Washington  twice,  on  my  own  initiative, 
conferring  with  some  of  his  Congressional 
friends.  “I  am  still,”  I  said,  “of  the  opin¬ 
ion  I  expressed  to  you  and  PresidentTaylor 
four  years  ago.  Plural  marriage  must  be 
abandoned  or  our  friends  in  Washington 
will  not  defend  us.” 

Four  years  before,  when  I  had  offered 
that  opinion.  President  Taylor  had  cried 
out:  “No!  Plural  marriage  is  the  will  of 
God!  It’s  apostasy  to  question  it!”  And 
I  paused  now  with  the  expectation  that  my 
father  would  say  something  of  this  sort. 
But,  as  I  was  afterward  to  observe,  it 
was  part  of  his  diplomacy,  in  conference, 
to  pass  the  obvious  opportunity  of  replying 
and  to  remain  silent  when  he  was  expected 
to  speak,  so  that  he  might  not  be  in  the 
}K)sition  of  following  the  lead  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  argument,  but  rather,  by  waiting  his 
own  time,  be  able  to  direct  the  conversation 
to  his  own  purposes.  He  listened  to  me, 
silently,  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face. 

“Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,”  I  went  on, 
“has  always  been  a  strong  opponent  of 
what  he  considered  unconstitutional  legis¬ 
lation  against  us,  but  he  tells  me  he’ll  no 
longer  oppose  proscription  if  we  continue 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance.  He  says  you’re 
putting  yourself  beyond  assistance  by  or¬ 
ganized  rebellion  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  statutes.”  And  I  continued  with 
instances  of  others  among  his  friends  who 
had  spoken  to  the  same  purpose. 

When  I  had  done,  he  took  what  I  had 
said  with  a  gesture  that  at  once  accepted 
and  for  the  moment  dismissed  it;  and  he 
proceeded  to  a  larger  consideration  of  the 
situation,  in  words  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  recall,  but  to  an  effect  which  I  wish  to 
outline — because  it  not  only  accounts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Mormon  people 
from  all  their  dangers,  but  contains  a 
reason  why  the  world  might  have  wished 
to  see  them  preserved. 

The  Mormons  at  this  time  had  never 
written  a  line  on  social  reform — except  as 


the  so-called  “revelations”  established  a 
new  social  order — ^but  they  had  practiced 
whole  volumes.  Their  community  was 
founded  on  the  three  principles  of  cooper¬ 
ation,  contribution,  and  arbitration.  By 
cooperation  of  effort  they  had  realized  that 
dream  of  the  Socialists,  “  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity” — not  equality  of  individual  capaci¬ 
ty,  which  the  accidents  of  nature  prevent, 
but  an  equal  opportunity  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  to  develop  himself  to  the  last  reach  of 
his  power.  By  contribution — by  requiring 
each  man  to  give  one  tenth  of  his  income 
to  a  common  fund — they  had  attained  the 
desired  end  of  modem  civilization,  the 
abolition  of  pnjverty,  and  had  adjusted  the 
straps  of  the  community  burden  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  to  bear  it.  By 
arbitration,  they  had  effected  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  every  dispute  of  every  kind  with¬ 
out  litigation;  for  their  High  Councils 
decided  all  sorts  of  p>ersonal  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  disputes  without  exjiense  of  money 
to  the  disputants.  The  “storehouse  of 
the  Lord”  had  been  kept  open  to  fill  every 
need  of  the  p)oor  among  God’s  people,” 
and  opportunities  for  self-help  had  been 
created  out  of  the  common  fund,  so  that 
neither  unwilling  idleness  nor  privation 
might  mar  the  growth  of  the  community 
or  the  progress  of  the  individual. 

But  Joseph  Smith  had  gone  farther. 
Daring  to  believe  himself  the  earthly 
representative  of  Omnipotence,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  all  had  the  rights  to  which 
he  thought  them  entitled,  and  assuming 
that  a  woman’s  chief  right  was  that  of 
wifehood  and  maternity,  he  had  instituted 
the  practice  of  plural  marriage,  as  a 
“Prophet  of  God,”  on  the  authority  of  a 
direct  revelation  from  the  Almighty.  It 
was  upon  this  rock  that  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise,  the  whole  exjjeriment  in  religious 
communism,  now  threatened  to  split.  Not 
that  polygamy  was  so  large  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  community — for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Mormons  were 
living  in  plural  marriage.  And  not  that 
this  practice  was  the  cardinal  sin  of  Mor- 
monism — for  among  intelligent  men,  then 
as  now,  the  great  objection  to  the  Church 
was  its  assumption  of  a  divine  authority 
to  hold  the  “temporal  power,”  to  dictate 
in  politics,  to  command  action  and  to 
acquit  of.  responsibility.  But  polygamy 
was  the  offense  against  civilization  which 
the  opponents  of  Mormonism  could  always 
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cite  in  order  to  direct  against  the  Church  have  a  duty  to  survive.  It  would  be  to 
the  concentrated  antagonism  of  the  govern-  the  profit  of  the  nation  that  we  should 
ments  of  the  Western  world.  And  my  survive.” 

father,  in  authorizing  me  to  proceed  to  But  in  order  to  survive,  it  was  necessary 
Washington  as  a  sort  of  ambassador  of  to  obtain  some  immediate  mitigation  of 
the  Church,  evidently  wished  to  impress  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  us. 
upon  me  the  larger  importance  of  the  value  The  manner  in  which  they  were  being 
of  the  social  experiment  which  the  Mormons  enforced  was  making  compromise  impossi- 
had,  to  this  time,  so  successfully  advanced,  ble,  and  the  men  who  administered  them 
“It  would  be  a  cruel  waste  of  human  stood  in  the  way  of  our  getting  a  favorable 
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no  plan  of  action  until  I  spoke  of  what  had 
been  with  me  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  that  I 
might  appeal  to  President  Cleveland  him¬ 
self. 

My-  father  said  thoughtfully:  “What 
influence  could  you,  a  Republican,  have 
with  him?  It’s  true  that  your  youth  may 
make  an  appeal — and  the  fact  that  you’re 
pleading  for  your  relatives,  while  not 
yourself  a  polygamist.  But  he  would 
immediately  ask  us  to  abandon  plural 
marriage,  and  that  is  established  by  a 
revelation  from  God  which  we  cannot 
disregard.  Even  if  the  Prophet  directed 
us,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  to  abandon 
|)olygamy,  still  the  nation  would  have 
further  cause  for  quarrel  because  of  the 
Church’s  temporal  rule.  No.  I  can  make 
no  promise.  I  can  authorize  no  pledge. 
It  must  be  for  the  Prophet  of  God  to  say 
what  is  the  will  of  the  Lord.  You  must 
soe  President  Woodruff,  and  after  he  has 
asked  for  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  shall  be 
content  with  his  instruction.” 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  say — though  I  did 
then  believe  it — that  the  First  Councillor 
of  the  Mormon  Church  was  prepared  to 
have  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage 
abandoned  in  order  to  have  the  people 
saved.  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  so  diplomatic,  so  astute, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  deeply  religious, 
and  so  credulous  of  all  the  miracles  of 
faith.  He  did  believe  in  Divine  guidance. 
He  was  sincere  in  his  submission  to  the 
“revelations”  of  the  Prophet.  But,  in 
the  complexity  of  the  mind  of  man,  even 
such  a  faith  may  be  complicated  with  the 
strategies  of  foresight,  and  the  priest  who 
bows  devoutly  to  the  oracle  may  yet,  even 
unconsciously,  direct  the  oracle  to  the 
utterance  of  his  desire.  And  if  my  father 
was — as  I  suspected — considering  a  re¬ 
cession  from  plural  marriage,  he  had  as 
justification  the  basic  “revelation,”  given 
through  “Joseph  the  Prophet,”  command¬ 
ing  that  the  people  should  hold  themselves 
in  subjection  to  the  government  under 
which  they  lived, .  “  until  He  shall  come 
Whose  right  it  is  to  rule.” 

We  talked  till  midnight,  in  the  quiet 
glow  of  the  farmer’s  lamplight,  discussing 
possibilities,  considering  policies,  weighing 
men;  and  then  we  parted — he  to  betake 
himself  to  whatever  secure  place  of  hiding 
he  had  found,  and  I  to  return  to  Ogden, 
where  I  was  then  editing  a  newspaper.  I 


was  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  me  weighed  on  my  mind. 

I  waited  for  a  summons  to  confer  with 
President  Woodruff,  but  none  came.  In¬ 
stead,  my  brother  brought  me  word  from 
the  President  that  I  must  be  “guided  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord”;  and  finally  my 
father  sent  me  orders  to  consult  the  Second 
Councillor,  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Joseph  F,  Smith!  Since  the  death  of 
the  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church  there 
have  been  three  men  preeminent  in  its 
history:  Brigham  Young,  who  led  the 
f)eople  across  the  desert  into  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  established  them  in 
prosp)erity  there;  George  Q.  Cannon,  who 
directed  their  policies  and  secured  their 
national  rights;  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  who 
to-day  rules  over  that  prosperity  and  mar¬ 
kets  those  political  rights,  like  a  Sultan. 
Of  all  these.  Smith  is,  to  the  nation  now,  of 
most  importance — and  sinisterly  so. 

No  Mormon  in  those  years,  I  think,  had 
more  hate  than  Smith  for  the  United  States 
Government;  and  surely  none  had  better 
reasons  to  give  himself  for  hate.  He  had 
the  bitter  recollection  of  the  assassination 
of  his  father  and  his  uncle  in  the  jail  of 
Carthage,  Illinois;  he  could  remember  the 
journey  that  he  had  made  with  his  widowed 
mother  across  the  Mississippi,  across  Iowa, 
across  the  Missouri,  and  across  the  un¬ 
known  and  desert  West,  in  ox  teams,  half 
starved,  unarmed,  persecuted  by  civili¬ 
zation  and  at  the  mercy  of  savages;  he 
could  remember  all  the  toils  and  hardships 
of  pioneer  days  “in  the  Valley”;  he  had 
seen  the  army  of  ’58  arrive  to  complete, 
as  he  believed,  the  final  destruction  of  our 
p>eople;  he  had  suffered  from  all  the  pro¬ 
scriptive  legislation  of  “the  raid,”  been 
outlawed,  been  in  exile,  been  in  hiding, 
hunted  like  a  thief.  He  had  been  taught, 
and  he  firmly  believed,  that  the  Smiths  had 
been  divinely  appointed  to  rule,  in  the 
name  of  God,  over  all  mankind.  He 
believed  that  he — ordained  a  ruler  over 
this  world  before  ever  the  world  was — had 
been  p)ersecuted  by  the  hate  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  men.  He  believed  it  literally;  he 
preached  it  literally;  he  still  believes  and 
still  preaches  it. 

I  did  not  then  sympathize  with  this 
p>oint  of  view,  any  more  than  I  do  now; 
but  I  did  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
hardships  that  he  had  already  endured 
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and  in  the  trials  that  he  was  still  enduring 
— in  common  with  the  rest  of  us.  The 
bond  of  community  persecution  intensified 
my  loyalty.  I  felt  for  him  almost  as  I 
Mt  for  my  own  father.  I  went  to  him 
with  the  young  man’s  trust  in  age  made 
wise  by  suffering. 

I  had  been  directed  to  call  on  him  in 
the  President’s  oflSces,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  was  concealed,  for  the  moment, 
under  the  name  of  “  Mack  ” — the  name  that 
he  used  “on  the  underground” — and  I  went 
with  my  brother,  late  at  night,  to  see  him 
there.  The  President’s  oflSces  were  at  that 
time  in  a  little  one-story  plastered  house 
that  had  been  built  by  Brigham  Young 
between  two  of  his  famous  residences,  the 
“Beehive  House”  and  the  “Lion  House” 
(in  which  some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  his 
wives  had  lived).  The  three  houses  were 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  high  cobblestone 
wall  built  by  Brigham  Young;  and  at 
night  the  great  gate  of  the  wall  was  shut 
and  locked.  We  hammered  discreetly  on 
its  panels  of  mountain  pine,  until  a  guard 
answered  our  knocking,  recognized  our 
voices,  and  admitted  us. 

“He’s  in  there,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  darkened  windows  of  the  oflSces — 
toward  which  he  led  us. 

He  unlocked  the  front  door — having 
evidently  locked  it  when  he  went  to  the 
gate — and  he  explained  to  a  waiting  attend¬ 
ant:  “These  brethren  have  an  appointment. 
They  wish  to  see  Brother  Mack.” 

The  attendant  led  us  down  a  dimly 
lighted  hall,  through  the  public  offices  of 
the  President  into  a  rear  room,  a  sort  of 
retiring  room,  carpeted,  furnished  with 
bookcases,  chairs,  a  table.  The  window 
blinds  had  all  been  carefully  drawn. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  was  waiting  for  us — a 
tall,  lean,  long-bearded  man  of  a  command¬ 
ing  figure — standing  as  if  our  arrival  had 
stopp^  him  in  some  anxious  pacing  of  the 
carjjet.  He  greeted  us  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  hurried,  and  sat  down  tentatively; 
and  as  soon  as  we  sp>oke  of  my  trip  to 
Washington,  he  broke  out: 

“These  scoundrels  here  must  be  removed 
— if  there’s  any  way  to  do  it.  They’re, 
trying  to  repeat  the  {lersecutions  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois.  They  want  to  despoil 
us  of  our  heritage — of  our  families.  I’m 
sick  of  being  hunted  like  a  wild  beast. 
I’ve  done  no  ^rm  to  them  or  theirs.  Why 
can’t  they  leave  us  alone  to  live  our  re¬ 


ligion  and  obey  the  commandments  of 
God  and  build  up  Zion?  ”  He  had  begun  to 
stride  up  and  down  the  fioor  again,  in  a 
sort  of  driven  and  angry  helplessness. 
“I  thought  Cleveland  would  stop  this 
damnable  raid  and  make  them  leave  us 
in  peace — but  he’s  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
Can’t  they  see  that  these  carpetbaggers 
are  only  trying  to  rob  us?  Make  them  see 
that.  The  hounds!  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Lord  is  letting  these  in¬ 
iquities  go  on  so  that  the  nation  may 
perish  in  its  sins  all  the  sooner!” 

He  sneered  at  John  W.  Young,  who  had 
gone  to  Washington  for  the  Church.  (I 
had  met  Smith  himself  there,  earlier  in 
the  year.)  “I  thought  he’d  accomplish 
something,”  he  said,  “with  his  fashionable 
home  and  his —  He’s  using  money  enough ! 
He’s  down  there,  taking  things  easy, 
while  the  rest  of  us  are  driven  from  pillar 
to  f)ost.”  He  attacked  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities,  Governor  West,  the  “whole  gang.” 
He  cried:  “I  love  my  wives  and  my  children 
— whom  the  Lord  gave  me.  I  love  them 
more  than  my  life — more  than  anything 
in  the  world — except  my  religion!  And 
here  I  am,  fleeing  from  place  to  place, 
from  the  wrath  of  the  wicked — and  they’re 
left  in  sorrow  and  suffering.” 

When  he  had  worn  out  his  first  anger  of 
revolt,  I  brought  the  conversation  round  to 
the  question  of  polygamy,  by  asking  him 
about  a  provisional  constitution  for  state¬ 
hood  which  the  non-polygamous  Mormons 
had  recently  adopted.  It  contained  a 
clause  making  polygamy  a  misdemeanor. 
“I  would  have  seen  them  all  damned,”  he 
said,  “before  I  would  have  yielded  it,  but 
I’m  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  if  any 
good  can  come.” 

He  had,  I  gathered,  no  aversion  to  “de¬ 
ceiving  the  wicked,”  but  he  was  opposed 
to  leading  his  people  away  from  their 
loyalty  to  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage, 
by  conceding  anything  that  might  weaken 
their  faith  in  it.  And  yet  this  impression 
may  misrepresent  him.  He  was  too  agi¬ 
tated,  too  exasperated,  for  any  serious 
reflection  on  the  situation. 

My  brother  had  gone — to  keep  some 
other  engagement — ^and  I  stayed  late, 
talking  as  long  as  Smith  seemed  to  wish 
to  talk.  He  rose  at  last  and  “blessed”  me, 
his  hands  on  my  head,  in  a  return  to  some 
larger  trust  in  his  religious  authority;  and 
I  left  him — with  very  doubtful  and  mixed 
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emotions.  His  natural  violence  and  his 
lack  of  discipline  had  been  matters  of 
common  gossip  among  our  people,  and  I 
had  heard  of  them  from  childho^;  but 
1  had  supposed  that  tribulations  would, 
by  this  time,  have  matured  him.  There 
was  something  compelling  in  his  imsoftened 
turbulence,  but  nothing  encouraging  for 
me  as  a  messenger  of  conciliation.  I  felt 
that  there  would  be  no  help  come  from 
him  in  my  task,  an<f  I  dropped  him  from 
my  reckoning. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  a  plan  that 
was  almost  as  desp>erate  as  the  conditions 
it  sought  to  cure — a  plan  that  was  in  some 
ways  so  absiu-d  that  I  felt  like  keeping  it 
concealed  for  fear  of  ridicule — and  I  went 


about  my  preparations  for  departure  in  a 
sort  of  hop)eless  hope.  As  the  train  drew  out 
from  Ogden,  I  looked  back  at  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  my  car  window,  and  saw  again 
in  the  spectacle  of  their  power,  the  pathos 
of  our  people — as  if  it  were  the  nation  of 
my  worship  that  bulked  there  so  huge 
above  the  people  of  my  love — and  I,  puny 
in  my  little  efforts,  going  out  to  plot  an 
intercession,  to  appeal  for  a  truce!  It 
was  almost  as  if  I  were  the  son  of  a  Con¬ 
federate  leader  journeying  to  Washington, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  to  attempt 
to  stand  between  North  and  South  and 
hold  back  their  armies,  single-handed. 

These  are  the  things  a  man  does  when 
he  is  young. 
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Father  was  a  person  who  occasionally, 
just  before  b^time,  emerged  from  a 
place  called  “Down-town”  and  in¬ 
terrupted  Son’s  mental  activities  by  invit¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  ride  on  his  shoulders.  Now 
Son  was  by  nature  polite,  and  hated  to  dis¬ 
appoint,  but  if  Father  had  only  realized  the 
horror  ...  to  look  down  and  down  at 
those  dizzying  stairs.  .  .  . 

“He  will  never  be  manly,”  said  Father. 
Yet  the  year  before,  when  the  doctor  had 
intimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
hurt  him.  Son  had  stiffened  his  little  frame 
and  had  let  him  go  ahead.  And  the  dark 
held  for  him  only  delight.  His  little  room, 
where  he  slept  alone,  was  his  great  pride. 


The  light  out,  the  photograph  of  Hofmann's 
“Christ”  over  his  head  seemed  to  merge 
into  the  colored  lithographs  of  Venice  adorn¬ 
ing  the  other  walls,  and  above  the  blue 
waters,  out  of  blue  skies,  looked  down  the 
Face.  Son,  half  asleep,  was  wont  to  rouse 
himself  from  this  ecstatic  vision  to  make 
poetry,  which  he  would  repeat  next  morning 
to  any  one  who  could  be  got  to  listen.  There 
was  much  of  starry  skies  and  silent  night 
and  the  majesty  of  God  in  these  lines,  which 
were  in  blaiik  verse — for  Son  was  only  six. 

“He  talk  all  de  time  outdoors,”  com¬ 
plained  his  nurse.  “So  much  dat  before 
,he  get  home  he  ask  for  a  glass  of  water 
alr^dy.” 
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The  family  did  not  go  to  church,  but  Son 
got  over  this  difficulty  by  holding  service 
himself  every  Sunday  morning.  Baby  at¬ 
tended  regularly,  but  Mother  found  it  out 
quite  by  chance  when  she  heard  “Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers*’  taking  its  turn  impar¬ 
tially  with  “When  w'e  fit  for  General 
Grant.” 

Father,  who  wielded  a  facile  p>en,  had 
brought  home  a  dummy  copy  of  his  new 
book.  It  contained,  besides  title  page  and 
table  of  contents,  untold  wealth  of  blank 
pages.  This  treasure  fell  to  the  lot  of  Son, 
who  had  previously  used  up  every  scrap  of 
paper  in  the  house.  Even  the  rolls  wrapped 
about  ribbon  had  been  fed  out  a  sacrifice  to 
his  insatiable  industry.  Now,  in  his  own 
room,  he  went  to  work,  and  every  sheet  was 
soon  covered  with  drawings.  These  were  in 
regular  series,  each  ending  with  a  colophon. 

Occasionally,  when  Son  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  drawing-room,  he  was  asked  to 
exhibit  his  book.  One  day,  .on  the  knees  of 
a  distinguished  musician,  he  explained  it 
artlessly  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  visitor’s 
arm  stole  round  him,  and  the  two  heads 
bent  in  deep  absorption  over  the  paper. 
Son’s  clear  voice,  full  of  its  subject,  kept  on 
and  on,  the  words  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  his  eagerness. 

“There’s  the  fire-engine — and  here  are 
the  ladders — and  there  the  house  is  burning 
— and  they’re  going  up  and  up — and  now 
they’ve  put  the  fire  out  perkefly  well.” 

The  visitor  left  and  Son  sat  down  in  a 
corner  with  some  magazines.  For  a  long 
time  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  his  family,  but  after  a  while  an  un¬ 
usual  note  in  Father’s  voice  struck  his  un¬ 
heeding  ears  and  made  him  wriggle  uneasily. 

“What’s  the  use?”  Father  was  saying 
fretfully.  “I’m  not  making  a  success  of 
anything.  Neither  literature  nor  law.  I 
believe  I’ll  give  it  all  up  and  go  into  farming. 
Or  a  ranch.  How  would  you  like  to  liv'e  on 
a  ranch?” 

Mother  adjusted  the  ruffles  of  her  pretty 
tea-gown.  Son  enjoyed  the  soft  “frou¬ 
frou”  made  by  the  flowing  sleeves  when  she 
moved  her  arms.  He  cast  a  glance  at  her, 
and  it  showed  him  her  brow  serene — as  he 
had  expected.  Mother’s  brow  was  never 
furrow^ — her  equanimity  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  problems  of  the  men  of  her 
family.  Son  knew  that. 

“How  absurd!”  she  was  saying  in  her 
sweet  voice.  “A  ranch!  You  know  I  hate 


riding.  You  are  really  tired  out,  dear.  I’m 
glad  the  Merrills  have  given  up  their  dinner. 
Besides,  I  have  had  the  motor  out  all  day, 
and  I  should  really  have  been  ashamed  to 
order  it  around  again.  We’ll  dine  quietly, 
and  you  shall  go  to  bed  early.” 

“The  motor,”  he  continued  irritably. 
“We  ought  never  to  have  bought  it.  Why, 
I  can’t  get  rid  of  the  mortgage  hanging  over 
this  house.  If  you  woi^d  only  let  me  explain 
the  accounts  to  you - ” 

“I’m  so  stupid  at  figures,”  broke  in 
Mother.  Then  she  added,  her  voice  rising  a 
little:  “  But  if  I’m  to  live  in  New  York  with 
no  way  of  getting  about,  we  will  go  away. 
You’ve  talked  of  nothing  but  expense  every 
time  we’ve  had  an  evening  at  home  for 
weeks.” 

A  pink  spot  showed  in  either  cheek,  and 
tears — could  it  be  possible  that  there  were 
tears  in  Mother’s  eyes? 

Son  was  not  the  only  one  troubled  by  this 
thought. 

“Never  mind,”  Father  said  in  a  voice 
that  was — well,  no — Son  didn’t  think  it  was 
cheerful,  exactly — “I  suppose  we  shall  get 
on  as  we  are.  Don’t  worry.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  worrying,”  said 
Mother. 

That  night  Son  did  not  see  his  pictures. 
What  was  a  mortgage?  And  why  must  one 
have  motors  to  get  about?  He  fell  asleep, 
and  in  his  dream  the  mortgage,  with  big, 
dark  wings,  hovered  over  the  house,  making 
a  noise  like  that  of  the  ventilators  the  chim¬ 
ney  expert  had  put  on  the  roof,  over  the 
chimneys  that  wouldn’t  draw. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday.  Son  had 
been  taken  away  bodily  from  his  pursuits  to 
be  made  ready  for  school.  School  was  an 
innovation  in  his  life,  and  although  his 
teacher  had  often  remarked  upon  his  im¬ 
provement  (“  When  she  kisses  the  top  of  my 
head,”  he  recounted  at  home)  this  was  only 
part  compensation  for  the  loss  of  time 
involved. 

After  school  he  had  to  rest,  after  lunch  to 
go  out.  On  coming  in,  he  was  dressed  for 
supper.  After  supper  he  seized  upon  a 
chance  volume  belonging  to  Baby  and  be¬ 
gan  to  sound  letters. 

“Only  one  more  paragraph,”  admonished 
Mother,  who  had  come  in.  She  felt  quite 
weary  at  sight  of  his  struggles. 

Son  stopped  obediently  and  came  over. 
Something  was  working  in  his  mind. 
“Mother,”  he  began. 


Son 
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But  Mother  was  watching  Baby.  She 
preferred  this  occupation  to  answering 
questions.  Son  could  understand  that.  He 
had  the  gentleman’s  chivalric  adoration  of 
the  little  lacy  thing,  with  her  curls,  her  red 
cheeks,  her  dancing  feet.  He  loved  to  see 
her  dark  eyes  flash  when  she  said,  “Don’t 
do  dat.  Sonny!”  Even  when  she  grabbed 
his  pencil  or  snatched  his  paper  away,  he 
looked  down  on  her  with  eyes  of  love. 

Well — there  was  still  the  old  geography 
Mother  had  used  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
to  her  scant  profit.  Son  got  it  out.  Father 
could  be  diverted  from  thoughts  of  shoulder¬ 
riding,  and  from  him,  if  not  from  Mother,  it 
was  possible  to  elicit  geographical  informa¬ 
tion.  This  was  sometimes  given  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  so  loud 
and  decided  to  Son 
that  it  quite  para¬ 
lyzed  him,  and  he 
was  expected  to  re- 
member  a  great 
many  things  all  at 
once  that  Father  had 
known  all  his  life. 

But  he  would  thaw 
out  when  he  was 
undressing,  and  say 
everything  over  in¬ 
stead  of  unbuttoning 
his  buttons. 

On  this  evening 
the  geography  had 
no  charms  for  him. 

The  Thought  would 
come  between. 

When  Baby  was 
tucked  into  her  crib 
he  tried  again: 

“  Mother.” 

Now  Mother  was 
systematic,  and  it 
was  bedtime.  So  she 
hurried  him  off, 
promising  to  send 
Father  up  if  he 
should  come  home 
early  enough. 

Son  lay  in  bed 
listening.  He  knew 
that  if  Father  came 
home  he  would 
hear  the  Thought. 

But  Father  had 
gone  to  the  club 
to  play  squash,  and 


did  not  get  home  until  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

“He  is  asleep  by  this  time,”  said  Mother. 
“Do  you  know,”  she  added,  “the  activity 
of  that  child’s  mind  is  such  that  it  actually 
tires  me.” 

The  next  morning,  having  been  out  until 
the  small  hours,  Father  and  Mother  slept 
late,  and  the  Thought  remained  unsjxjken. 
Son  came  home  from  school  and  found  that 
Mother  was  out  for  lunch,  so  he  ate  with 
Baby.  Then  he  did  the  unheard-of  thing. 
He  put  on  his  overcoat — but  forgot  all  the 
buttons — tucked  his  book  under  his  arm, 
and  walked  out  of  the  house  alone. 

That  he  was  doing  wrong  never  occurred 
to  him,  not  even  when  he  was  eluding  his 
nurse.  She  was  one 
of  those  persons  to 
whom  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  try  to 
explain.  Therefore 
he  eliminated  her. 

He  had  a  few 
qualms  as  he  crossed 
the  avenues,  missing 
imemotionally  the 
accustomed  hand 
which  alternately 
jerked  him  forward 
and  pulled  him  back. 
But  he  managed 
quite  well  by  him¬ 
self,  owing  to  the 
politeness  of  the 
chauffeurs,  who  in 
all  cases  refrained 
from  running  him 
down.  Once  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  he  felt  in 
his  pocket  for  his 
little  pocketbook, 
which  contained, 
besides  a  penny,  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece 
given  him  by  his 
great-aunt  on  her 
last  visit. 

Having  been 
passed  by  two  omni¬ 
buses,  the  drivers  of 
which  had  failed  to 
observe  his  signal,  he 
boarded  a  third,  the 
conductor  accost¬ 
ing  him  as  “  Sonny  ” 
and  lifting  him  in. 
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It  was  pleasant  to  be  known  by  name, 
and  Son  felt  quite  at  home.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  coins 
he  should  present  as  his  fare,  for  it  was  hard 
to  part  with  either.  Finally  he  determined 
to  give  up  the  gold  piece,  as  it  did  not  shine 
quite  so  beautifully  as  the  penny.  The  con¬ 
ductor,  after  a  curious  glance  at  his  passen¬ 
ger,  received  it  without  demur,  then,  to 
Son’s  great  surprise,  began  to  shower  him 


had  failed  to  make  the  ’bus  stop,  and  has¬ 
tened  back  to  his  post. 

The  vehicle  began  to  fill,  and  Son  sat 
quietly  observing  his  fellow-p>assengers. 
Once  he  rose  to  offer  his  seat  to  a  lady,  but 
the  space  vacated  was  almost  imp>erccptible, 
and,  besides,  he  had  not  noticed  that  a  man 
was  in  the  act  of  alighting.  The  lady  sat 
down  without  having  seen  Son,  so  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  place.  At  the  end  of  the  route  he 
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with  money.  He  put  it  into  Son’s  pockets 
himself,  until  they  bulged  with  it.  Son’s 
first  impulse  whs  to  refuse  it,  as  he  had 
been  instructed  never  to  take  money  from 
strangers,  but  on  second  thought,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  decided  to  accept  it. 
Then  the  conductor,  while  showing  Son  a 
little  slit  into  which  he  must  pop  the  last 
coin,  a  ten -cent  piece,  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  wrath  of  a  passenger  whose  re¬ 
peated  button-pressings  from  the  outside 


made  his  descent  somewhat  doubtfully.  The 
conductor  appeared  to  be  busy,  so  Son  did 
not  interrupt  him. 

In  the  street  he  stood  quite  still,  hugging 
his  book  under  his  arm.  He  was  cheeiful, 
but  had  not  determined  u(X)n  his  next  move. 
Then  he  decided  to  follow  the  doivnward 
moving  crowd.  It  was  a  brisk  day,  and 
people  walked  in  a  springy  and  elastic 
fashion.  Son  imitated  this.  He  even  tried 
to  whistle,  an  accomplishment  so  new  that 
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he  did  not  make  a  success  of  it.  At  a  street 
comer  he  perceived  a  small  crowd,  all  male. 
His  eyes  did  not  travel  farther  than  their 
legs,  imtil  some  one,  without  comment, 
picked  him  up  and  swung  him  shoulderward. 
Higher  than  the  derby  hats,  he  could  now 
look  down  upon  the  street  preacher  who 
was  waving  his  arms  and  telling  about 
heaven. 

“But  beloved,”  he  shouted  fervently,  “be 
not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years.” 

“I’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  my  work 
then,’*  thought  Son. 

Work — he  was  forgetting.  He  had  no 
more  precious  moments  to  spend.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  request,  he  was  set  gently  on 
bus  feet,  and  made  off — but  without  resum¬ 
ing  his  manly  stride.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
arrested  his  small,  p>erplexed  footsteps  at 
sight  of  another  human  being  who  was  like¬ 
wise  walking  without  seeming  to  know  his 
destination.  Son  was  not  dismayed  by  the 
length  of  this  person’s  hair,  nor  by  the  dark 
and  dreadful-looking  hat  pulled  far  down 
over  his  forehead,  for  under  the  hat  gleamed 
a  pair  of  prepossessing  gray  eyes.  These  f 
presently  ^ed  themselves  upmn  Son  before 
he  had  determined  what  mode  of  address  to 
use  in  accosting  the  stranger. 

“  Fine  day,”  said  the  stranger  easily. 

Son  had  not  come  all  this  distance  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  weather. 

“  I  want  to  find  a  printing  man,”  he  said, 
“to  print  my  book.  Do  you  know  any?” 

The  stranger  began  at  l^n’s  cap  and  let 
his  eyes  descend  slowly,  missing  nothing 
from  delicately  shaped  cropped  head  to 
small,  squarely  planted  feet. 

“I  didn’t  button  all  the  buttons,”  said 
Son  apologetically,  watching  the  eyes  in 
their  descent,  “because,  you  see,  they’re  so 
stiff.  And  it  takes  so  much  time.” 

“Of  course  it  does,”  agreed  the  stranger. 
“Shall  we  find  a  seclud^  place  where  we 
can  talk?” 

Son  did  not  know  what  a  secluded  place 
was,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  safe  to  go 
there,  and  put  his  mittened  hand  into  that 
of  his  new  acquaintance. 

They  walked  through  a  labyrinth  of 
crooked  streets  and  finally  came  out  on  a 
big,  sunny  square,  where  there  were  trees 
and  a  few  Italian  children  playing  about  a 
fountain.  Niirse-maids  who  baud  not  already 
taken  their  charges  indoors  walked  with  un¬ 
usual  alacrity  behind  their  perambulators. 


“See,  here  are  benches,”  said  Son’s  new 
companion.  “Now  show  it  to  me.” 

“I  think  you  could  see  better,”  Son  an¬ 
swered  gladly,  “if  you  were  nearer.  I’ll 
climb  up  on  the  bench.” 

He  did,  and  the  stranger,  over  Son’s  shoul¬ 
der,  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of 
the  book. 

“But  these  are  drawings,  and  not  in  my 
line,”  he  said  after  a  few  pages.  “I  am  a 
poet,”  he  added  solemnly. 

“I  make  poetry,  too,”  said  Son,  nothing 
daunted. 

“The — I  mean -  you  do?”  said  the 

man.  “Let’s  hear  some.” 

There  was  a  beautiful  vibrating  note  in 
his  voice  which  made  Son  quite  willing  to 
fold  his  hands  and  comply  with  this 
request. 

He  began,  still  standing  on  the  bench  and 
facing  the  other  poet: 

“  Good-by,  my  bluebell  I 
All  winter  long 
Bluebell  is  resting 
While  I  sing  my  song. 

“  The  snow  is  her  blanket;  ’  ‘ 

^Vhcn  the  leaves  are  gone 
Bluebell  is  resting 
While  I  sing  my  song.” 

The  man  did  not  say  anything  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  While  Son  waited,  the  poet’s  eyes 
traveled  the  dusty  streets. 

“Any  more?”  he  asked  then. 

“Oh,  yes,”  Scwi  answered.  “Lots  and 
lots!” 

“Out  with  it,”  encouraged  the  man. 

Son  continued  in  his  clear  voice: 

“  In  the  forest  green  and  wild 
When  just  one  bird  is  anging, 

How  pleasant  it  seems  to  you  and  me 
By  the  flowers  gleaming.” 

“Have  you  been  in  the  woods?”  asked 
the  man. 

“No-o,”  Son  admitted.  “But  that’s  the 
way  I  think  they  are.  I  made  that  when  I 
was  going  down-town  with  Mother  to  buy 
my  clothes.” 

“  Do  you  write  them  down?  ”  said  the  man. 

Son  smiled.  “  I  can’t  write,”  he  said.  “  I 
know  them.  I  can’t  stay  any  longer,”  he 
added  firmly. 

“Just  one  more,”  pleaded  the  man. 

“Then  I’ll  say  ‘The  Sun’s  Call,’”  agreed 
Son,  after  a  moment’s  deliberation: 
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“  The  first  day  of  the  summer 
The  sun  arose  to  call  the  flowers. 

He  called  them  by  name; 

Come,  daffodils,  crocuses,  violets,  and  daisies. 
Come,  sit  in  the  wood’s  shade  in  glee. 

No  sooner  he’d  spoken,  they  came  marching 
in  form. 

Marching  so  happily. 

“  The  second  day  of  the  summer 
The  sun  arose  to  call  the  birds. 

He  called  them  by  name; 

Come,  bluebirds,  come,  robins  and  chickadees 
too. 

Come,  sit  in  the  wood’s  shade  and  sing. 

No  sooner  he’d  spoken,  they  came  marching 
by  twos. 

And  sweetly  they  did  sing.” 

“I’ll  take  you  to  a  printing  man,”  said 
Son’s  new  friend  abruptly.  “Come  along.” 

Hand  in  hand  they  walked  for  many 
blocks  in  silence.  Before  an  imposing-look¬ 
ing  building  they  stopped. 

“Take  the  elevator,”  said  the  man,  “and 
ask  for  Mr.  White.  Perhaps  he’ll  be  kinder 
to  you  than  he  was  to  me,”  he  added  grimly. 

Long  after  the  big  building  had  swallow^ 
up  Son  the  man  stood  outside,  motionless 
except  for  his  eyes,  which  were  seeing  visions. 

Meanwhile  ^n  was  having  difficulty  with 
the  elevator  man,  a  jserson  of  no  under¬ 
standing. 

“Aw,  go  home  to  your  ma,”  said  this  in¬ 
dividual.  “You  don’t  want  Mr.  White.” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  said  Son,  flushing.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  being  circumvented  ex¬ 
cept  by  his  nurse,  and  to  her  piling  up  of 
reasons  why  he  should  not  do  what  he 
wanted,  he  systematically  turned  a  deaf  ear 
— and  went  ahead. 

Providentially,  a  grown-up  passenger  en¬ 
tered  the  elevator  at  this  juncture  and  the 
discussion  ended.  The  passenger  getting 
out  on  the  tenth  floor,  the  man  deposited 
Son  on  the  eleventh,  slid  open  the  door,  and 
closed  it  incuriously  behind  him. 

The  hour  was  somewhat  late,  and  a  burly 
Irishwoman  was  on  her  knees  cleaning  up 
the  day’s  grime  in  the  fireproof  hall. 

“Is  Mr.  White  here?”  said  Son,  a  little 
timidly,  for  him. 

“  Sure  and  he  is,  you  blessed  lamb,”  was 
the  hearty  response.  “Workin’  after  time, 
and  bu.sy  as  a  bee.  It’s  him  that  stays  late 
every  day.  Shtepp  this  way.”  She  bustled 
to  her  feet  and  opened  the  door  with  a 
soapy  hand. 

Son  found  himself  in  a  big  office  full  of 
tyjxjwriters,  one  or  two  of  which  were  still 
clicking  busily. 


“I  want  to  see  Mr.  White,”  he  said  to  a 
young  lady  with  her  hat  and  coat  on,  who 
seemed  to  be  just  going  out.  The  young 
lady  was  in  a  huriy',  called  him  “dear,” 
vaguely,  waved  her  hand  toward  the  inner 
offices,  on  which  names  were  printed  in  big 
letters,  and  went  her  way. 

Son  stood  still  and  spelled  out  three 
names.  Then  he  began  on  a  fourth.  To  his 
great  joy  it  was  white.  He  stepped  up 
boldly  to  a  desk,  where  sat  a  young  man, 
doing  nothing. 

“I  want  to  go  in  there,”  he  said. 

“Mr.  White’s  gone  home,”  was  the  care¬ 
less  answer. 

“No,  he  hasn’t,”  said  Son.  “He’s  in 
there.  The  woman  said  so.” 

“Oh.  Well,  maybe  he  is,”  said  the  young 
man,  not  unkindly,  “but  he  is  busy.  You 
must  send  in  your  name  if  you  want  him. 
Here,  Tom!  take  this — this  kid’s  name  in  to 
Mr.  White.” 

Tom  came  up  grinning.  Son  brightened. 
Here  was  a  boy — many  sizes  larger  than 
himself,  to  be  sure — ^but  a  boy  for  all  that. 

“Name,  please,”  said  the  boy,  in  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner,  producing  a  bit  of  yellow 
paper,  and  taking  a  pencil  from  behind  his 
ear. 

“  Charles  Warren,”  said  Son  distinctly. 

The  boy  scrawled  it  down  and  knock^  at 
the  much-desired  door,  behind  which  he 
disappeared,  shutting  it  with  precision.  In 
an  instant  he  emerged,  grinning  again.  He 
had  lost  a  front  tooth  (playing  baseball.  Son 
supposed),  but  that  in  no  way  detracted 
from  the  geniality  of  his  expression.  Son 
admired  him. 

“He  says,”  drawled  the  boy,  “that 
MISTER  W’arren  is  to  come  in.  ‘  Show  him  in 
at  once!’  he  says.” 

Son’s  bosom  swelled.  Proudly  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  door.  “I  can  go  alone,”  he 
said  with  dignity. 

“Oh,  all  right,  Mister  Warren,”  said  the 
boy,  replacing  his  pencil  and  winking  at 
some  one  behind. 

Son  opened  the  door  and  shut  it  again 
carefully,  just  as  he  had  seen  the  office  boy 
do.  He  saw  three  windows,  and,  beyond, 
the  pink  light  of  the  winter  sunset.  He 
loved  pink  light,  and  had  often  wanted  to 
write  poetry  about  it,  only  no  poetry  could 
be  so  beautiful  as  the  light  itself.  He  had 
time  to  think  of  this,  for  the  old  gentleman 
at  the  desk  had  not  yet  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  papers  over  which  he  was  benffing. 
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“Come  in,  Charley,”  said  the  old  gentle-  eyes.  There,  in  the  middle  of  his  Axminster 
man,  hearing  the  click  of  the  door.  “I’ve  rug,  motionless,  stood  Son. 
been  e.xpecting  a  visit  from  you.  On  the  “Bless  my  soul!”  said  the- old  gentleman, 
whole,  it’s  selling  as  well  as  we  could  expect  His  quiet  dignity  had  deserted  him.  He  ap- 
at  this  time  of  year.”  pieared  thoroughly  flustered.  “I — you  — 

Receiving  no  reply,  he  at  last  raised  his  there’s  some  mistake.  They  told  me - 
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Son  approached.  The  pink  light  was  on 
his  face,  on  the  rug,  even  on  the  stem  fea¬ 
tures  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  looking  down 
from  the  wall.  Verily  they  seemed  to  smile. 

“Are  you  a  printing-man?”  inquired  Son, 
standing  beside  the  desk. 

“I — yes,  yes,  I  am,  surely  I  am,”  said  Mr, 
White.  “  What — can  I  do  for  you?  ” 

“Please  print  my  book,”  said  Son.  “I 
want  lots  of  money.” 

Mr.  White  spent  a  long  minute  looking  at 
Son.  Everybody  did  that,  so  he  was  quite 
accustomed  to  it,  and  did  not  mind.  He 
wrinkled  his  nose  a  little  bit  under  the 
scrutiny,  and  then,  remembering  that  his 
nurse  had  told  him  never  to  do  it,  straight¬ 
ened  it  out  again. 

“Money?”  said  Mr.  White,  finally  seem¬ 
ing  to  recover  his  equanimity  in  some  slight 
degree.  “  Now  what  for?  ” 

Son  knit  his  brows  and  tried  to  think  it  all 
out  before  sp>eaking.  Bits  of  fairy  tales 
came  back  to  him  and  hindered  him  in  his 
expression. 

“There’s  a  great,  big  monster  over  the 
house,”  he  said  slowly.  “  No,  not  monster  ” 
— he  corrected  himself,  “but  I  think  it  be¬ 
gins  with  ‘M.’  It  has  wings.  I  dreamed 
about  it.  But  if  we  give  it  money,  it  will  go 
away.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  A  blue- 
veined  hand,  with  a  gold  ring  on  it,  stole 
out  softly  and  drew  Son  so  gently  that  he 
hardly  noticed  it,  on  to  a  welcoming  knee. 
Then  the  hand  deftly  removed  Son’s  over¬ 
coat,  after  which  it  drew  off  his  mittens,  and 
presently  busied  itself  with  opening  a  large 
gold  watch. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  the  jewels  in  it?” 
said  Mr.  White.  “Look,  how'  many!  One 
— two — three — four — five — six — seven.” 

Son,  for  delicious  uncounted  moments, 
lost  himself  in  contemplation  of  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  wheels.  Then  Mr.  White 
said,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation: 

“An  unpleasant  monster  it  must  have 
been,  too.  Or  one  would  naturally  not  have 
dreamed  of  it.  W’hat  did  you  say  its  name 
was?  ” 

“Ohi  I  remember  now,”  replied  Son 
brightly,  “It  was  a  mortgage.  Did  you 
speak?”  he  added,  looking  up.  But  Mr. 
White  did  not  appear  to  have  said  anything, 
so  he  continued:  “And  we  might  all  have  to 
go  away — away  from  New  York.” 

“On  account  of  the  mortgage?”  said  Mr. 
White  quickly. 


“N-o,”  said  Son,  “I  don’t  think  so.  But 
Mother  couldn't  walk.” 

“Why  not?” 

“She  couldn’t,”  repeated  Son,  with  con¬ 
viction.  “  She  has  to  have  the  motor.  She 
would  be  so  tired.” 

Then  his  eye  fell  on  his  book,  which  was 
lying  beside  his  cap  and  mittens  on  the 
desk. 

“Shall  I  show  it  to  you?”  he  said  eagerly. 

“  Presently,”  said  Mr.  White. 

He  was  going  to  ask  more  questions.  The 
pink  light  had  all  gone,  and  Son  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  empty  in  his  stomach. 

“  Is  your  father  tired,  too?  ” 

“I  ^dn’t  say  Mother  was  tired,”  ex¬ 
plained  Son  patiently.  “  I  said  she  would  be 
tired.  Father  is  tired  sometimes.  And  he 
hasn’t  time  to  work  as  much  as  me.” 

“When  do  you  work?” 

Son  laughed  at  this  funny  question.  “  In 
bed  in  the  morning,  before  Mathilde  comes 
in — and  before  lunch,  after  school — and 
after  limch  till  I  go  out — ^and — oh,  a  long 
time  when  I  come  in,  before  supper— and 
after  supper,  when  Baby  has  gone  to  bed, 
because  she  bothers — she’s  so  little.” 

“And  in  bed  you  dream  of  mortgages,” 
said  Mr.  White. 

“That  was  after  I  went  to  sleep,”  said 
Son.  Before  I  sleep,  I  make  poetry.” 

Mr.  White  asked  for  the  poetry,  and  Son, 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  repeated  some 
of  it,  after  which  they  went  through  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover.  Some  one  came  in  and 
touched  the  electric  button  and  went  away 
again.  It  had  grown  quite  dark. 

“  I’ve  got  to  go  home,”  said  Son  suddenly. 

“  I’ll  go,  too,  and  talk  to  your  father  about 
the  book,”  said  Mr.  White. 

Son’s  head  swam.  For  a  moment  he  for¬ 
got  money,  mortgage,  and  motor,  and  saw 
his  precious  book  multiplied  by  unknown 
quantities.  There  were  many  friends  to 
whom  he  wished  to  give  copies — among 
them  the  musician  who  was  so  full  of  com¬ 
prehension,  though  he  had  no  boy  of  his 
own;  a  friend  of  Mother’s,  who  had  taken  it 
home  to  show  her  family  and  had  returned 
it  by  a  messenger;  and  Baby,  who  didn’t 
imderstand — but  that  was  no  matter.* 

Together  they  fell  miles  in  the  elevator, 
and  together  were  tucked  into  the  great  red 
motor  that  buzzed  below  and  kept  herself 
from  freezing. 

“You  won’t  be  cold?”  said  Mr.  White 
solicitously,  looking  for  Son  among  the  furs. 
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“Oh,  no!”  cried  a  muffled  voice  delight¬ 
edly.  “Why!  this  is  lots  bigger  than  ours.” 

“It’s  to  keep  you  from  getting  tired,” 
said  Mr.  WTiite. 

“I’m  never  tired,”  answered  Son. 

Now  this  could  not  have  been  strictly 
true,  else  how  did  the  lamps  come  to  wink 
and  wink  so,  and  how  did  Son  seem  to  be 
missing  so  much  that  he  wanted  to  see, 
while  every  minute  or  two  he  knew  that  an 
arm  was  round  him,  cuddling  him  close,  and 
in  the  intervening  minutes  knew  nothing 
at  all? 

Son’s  disordered  house  presented  a  strange 
appearance,  for  the  shades  had  not  been 
drawn  on  the  entrance  floor,  and  the  win¬ 
dows,  with  lights  behind,  were  like  eyes 
peering  into  the  night.  The  bell  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  kitchen  maid,  without  her 
apron  on.  Upstairs  in  the  library  sat  Mother, 
clad  in  the  dress  she  had  been  wearing  when 
hastily  summoned  from  her  luncheon,  her 
pretty  hair  disarranged  under  her  hat,  no 
veil  on,  and  both  hands  over  her  eyes. 
Father  was  standing  before  the  cold  ashes  of 
a  past  Are  in  an  attitude  of  warming  himself. 
They  had  just  come  in  after  the  four  longest 
hours  of  their  lives.  Neither  was  speaking. 

Suddenly  upon  the  threshold  of  this  silent 
room  apf)eared  the  erect  figure  of  an  old 
man,  with  a  little  child  in  his  arms. 

Mother  lifted  her  eyes  first,  and  every 
vestige  of  color  left  her  face.  Son’s  head 
drooped  over  Mr.  White’s  arm;  one  little 
hand  hung  down  in  utter  relaxation. 

Father  looked,  and  stifled  a  cry  as  he  saw 
a  warning  finger. 

“Hush!”  whispered  Mr.  WTiite. 

Father  and  Mother,  trembling,  met  each 
other’s  eyes.  The  reaction  was  too  great. 
They  came  together,  and  clung  tight,  with 
closed  eyes. 

Then  Mother  disengaged  herself,  walked 
over,  and  mutely  held  out  her  arms.  Mr. 
White  shook  his  head.  “It  might  disturb 
him,”  he  breathed.  “I’ll  carry  him  up 
myself.” 

It  was  a  silent  procession  that  climbed  up 
to  Son’s  little  room,  and  still  a  silent  one 
that  made  its  way  down  again. 

“Now  I’m  going  to  talk  to  you,  ”  said  Mr. 
White. 

Father  and  Mother  hung  down  their 
heads,  like  children  exp>ecting  to  be  scolded. 
No  one  sat  down. 

“He  came  to  me” — began  Mr.  White 
slowly.  “No  matter  how.  That’s  another 


story.  He  was  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a 
mortgage,  and  what  not — the  whole  burden 
of  your  imaginary  difficulties.  Yon,  Charley 
— and  you,  too,  Maud — piled  it  all  on.  You 
carried  on  your  fruitless  discussion  before 
his  sensitive  ears.  You  made  his  heart  beat 
faster  at  your  silly  words.” 

Father  and  Mother  were  listening  now,  no 
longer  like  children,  but  like  prisoners  ar¬ 
raigned  at  a  bar  of  justice. 

The  judge  looked  sternly  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  his  face  did  not  soften. 

“  I  have  known  you  all  your  lives,  you  two, 
and  that  gives  me  the  right  to  speak.  Your 
father,  Charley,  my  friend,  gave  you  his 
abilities,  every  one  of  them — and  what  have 
you  done  with  them?  You’ve  passed  them 
on  to  your  son,  thank  the  Lord — but  that's 
all.  A  little  writing — a  little  law  practice— 
a  great  deal  of  exercise — and  a  lot  of  grum¬ 
bling.  And  you,  Maud — you  married  him. 
Have  you  stimulated  him?  Have  you  tried 
to  bring  out  what  was  in  him?  Or  have  you 
hung  around  his  neck  like  a  stone,  with 
your  laziness,  your  extravagance,  your  lack 
of  interest  in  his  career,  and  your  craving 
for  luxuries? 

“Why,  if  I  had  a  boy  like  that” — his 
voice  trembled,  as  he  turned  toward  Father 
— “I’d  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  with  a  song  in  my  heart  all  day 
long.  Since  your  marriage  I’ve  seen  you 
only  in  the  publishing  line,  Charley.  I 
haven’t  been  in  your  home,  for  from  what 
I’d  heard  I  felt  that  we’d  have  no  meeting 
ground  there.  I  haven’t  known  your  chil¬ 
dren.  You  never  told  me!  The  boy  didn’t 
count  much.  You  passed  him  over  lightly 
like  everything  else.  Why,  the  very  con¬ 
ductor,  the  loafer  on  the  street,  the  office 
boy  appreciate  him  more  than  you!  When 
I  think  of  it” — his  voice  trembling  again — 
“He  wanted  money.  Lots  of  it,  mind  you. 
He  wanted  his  book  printed.  Because  his 
Mother  couldn’t  walk — she  had  to  have  a 
motor.  Maud!  Maud!  If  /  were  his  moth¬ 
er,  I’d  be  willing  to  walk  till  there  were  no 
shoes  left  on  my  feet,  thanking  my  God  all 
the  time  for  the  luxury  of  such  a  boy.” 

There  was  a  deep  silence  after  Mr.  White 
had  ceased.  Mother  was  not  crying.  She 
had  lifted  her  head,  and  Father,  looking  at 
her,  saw  a  resemblance  to  Son.  Then  she 
smiled,  and  the  tension  snapped. 

The  judge  had  suspended  sentence,  and 
was  standing  between  his  prisoners,  a  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  each. 


V 


AND  THEN  THERE  PASSED  A  VAGUE  BLUR.  WHICH  WAS  TREES.  AND  A  WHITE 
STREAK.  WHICH  WAS  A  ROAD.  WE  WERE  PLYING.  BY  JOVE. 
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IT  was  in  France,  at  Mourmelon,  where 
aviators  are  hatched  and  bred,  where, 
of  a  blue  day,  as  many  as  ten  man- 
birds  will  be  whizzing  and  darting  and  cir¬ 
cling  and  swooping,  that  I  decided  flying 
was  a  scrumptious  thing,  and  that  I  .wanted 
to  fly.  So  I  made  love  to  the  master-pilot 
of  the  Farman  School,  to  doughty  Maurice 
Herbster,  who  looks  like  President  Taft; 
and  he  said:  “Yes,  I  will  take  you  on  a 
little  promenade  to-morrow.”  To-morrow 
came,  and  with  it  a  baby  cyclone  which 
ripped  up  the  Farman  sheds,  reduced 
eight  biplanes  to  the  kindling  and  piano- 
wire  whence  they  had  come,  and  left  only 
the  beginners’  “taxi-cab,”  which,  as  Mau¬ 
rice  Herbster  explained,  was  not  of  a  pwwer 
to  take  him  (who  looks  like  President 
Taft)  and' me  (who  bulk,  perhaps,  a  bit 
like  ex-President  Roosevelt)  unto  heights 
sufficient  to  get  “/«  impressions" 

So  I  reflected  that  a  biplane  looks  like  a 
biplane,  while  a  monoplane  looks  like  a 
bird;  and,  promptly  deserting  the  Farman 
camp,  began  snooping  about  the  Antoinette 
and  its  master-pilot,  Charles  Wachter. 
He  was  an  Alsatian,  with  calm  green  eyes 
and  the  baked  skin  of  a  sailor;  somewhat 
older  than  the  average  aviator,  and  very 
resolute.  To  my  question  he  answered: 
“Yes,  I  will  take  you  on  a  turn  or  two, 
to-morrow.”  That  afternoon  I  saw  him 
parachute  down  from  a  high  flight.  The 
descent  had  been  a  bit  late;  the  big  mono¬ 
plane  came  charging  along  the  earth 
toward  the  crowd  and  the  sheds  with  the 
evident  intention  of  annihilating  both. 
There  was  a  yell.  He  rose  on  the  back  of 
his  monster  like  a  circus-rider,  and,  spring¬ 


ing  to  the  ground,  seized  one  of  the  out¬ 
spread  wings,  breaking  the  mad  advance 
with  the  drag  of  his  own  body.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  animal  lurched,  faltered,  and 
came  to  a  final  stand  two  inches  from  a 
shed,  and  with  a  woman  almost  beneath 
its  cranelike  paw.  But  Charles  Wachter 
was  torn  and  strained,  and  could  not  take 
me  up  to-morrow.* 

To-morrow  there  came  to  the  Antoinette 
sheds,  called  telegraphically  from  Paris,  a 
new  master-pilot;  and  to  him  I  trans¬ 
ferred  my  ingenuous  adoration.  He  was  a 
Dutch  boy  from  The  Hague,  with  a  smooth 
pink  skin  and  clear  blue  eyes  and  an  air  of 
being  sixteen;  though,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush,  he  confessed  to  twenty-six.  He 
had  gone  into  aviation  because,  having  a 
little  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which  wasn’t  enough  to  give  him  the  style 
of  life  he  wished,  he  had  decided  to  do 
something  with  it.  At  the  time  I  accosted 
him,  he  had  already  done  something  with 
seventy-nine  thousand  five  hundred  francs 
and  some  centimes  of  it.  He  had  spent 
them.  For  the  Antoinette  is  designed  by 
an  engineer  who  is  an  artist  of  soul,  and 
hence  makes  it  so  beautiful  to  the  smallest 
detail  that  the  slightest  shock  to  one  of 
said  smallest  details  takes  one  inexorably  to 
the  most  skilled  of  cabinet-makers  and  the 
least  generous  of  bankers.  In  simpler 
words,  young  Kuller  had  “made  wood.” 

He  told  me  of  some  of  this  wood-making  as 
we  stood  together  in  the  shed,  examining  the 
delicate  ossature  of  a  wing  spread  before 

•He  was  to  be  lolled  a  few  weeks  later,  at  Rheims.  At 
a  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  the  wings  of  his  monoplane 
were  tom  off  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and,  hurled  down  nith  the 
inert  body,  he  was  crushed  to  death. 
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us.  A  little  farther,  on  wooden  horses,  was 
the  body  for  which  the  wings  were  being 
made — long  and  slender  and  lustrous  as  the 
body  of  a  dragon  fly,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
shape  of  one  of  those  machines  in  which, 
once  a  year,  eight  young  men  of  Yale  try 
to  beat  eight  young  men  of  Harvard,  and 
eight  yoimg  men  of  Harvard  try  to  beat 
eight  young  men  of  Yale. 

A  few  weeks  before,  he  had  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  panne.  Panne  is  an  automobile 
term,  meaning  simply  a  breakdown,  which 
aviators,  hateful  of  words  too  significant, 
and  hospitable  to  euphemisms,  have  seized 
upon  and  made  their  own.  This  “break¬ 
down”  had  occurred  a  thousand  feet  up 
in  the  air.  One  of  the  blades  of  the  pro¬ 
peller  had  snapped  off,  and  the  other,  turn¬ 
ing  on  with  a  diagonal  pull,  had  sprung 
the  motor  clean  out  of  the  shell.  It  had 
dropped  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  machine 
lifeless  and  cold  up  in  the  air.  Not  only 
that.  In  the  Antoinette  the  motor  is  at  the 
prow.  The  sudden  release  of  these  several 
hundred  ix>unds  made,  of  course,  the  long, 
dead  bird  rear  backward — and  it  began  to 
fall  toward  the  earth  tail  first  and  head  up. 

I  Happily,  Kuller,  who  believes  in  sticking 
to  his  ship,  had  strapped  himself  in.  He 
I  stayed  with  the  ship;  but  he  was  hanging 
half  out  of  it,  with  head  dangling  backward. 
•■The  hole  in  the  strap,  too,  was  weak,  and 
he  could  hear  it  rip  bit  by  bit. 

I  In  this  p>osition,  dangfing  backward,  half 
out  and  hanging  by  a  ripping  strap,  he 
came  down,  at  an  accelerating  speed,  |)er- 
haps  seven  hundred  feet.  TTien  a  capri¬ 
cious  gust  of  wind  righted  the  machine, 
making  of  the  spread  wings  a  {larachute 
which  reduced  this  speed.  So  t^t  when, 
sailing  again,  it  struck  earth  on  its  tail,  the 
end  rudder  smashed  first,  and  then  the 
shell  telescoped  smoothly  right  up  to  the 
place  where  Kuller  sat,  depKisiting  him  on 
the  ground  without  dignity,  but  also  with¬ 
out  hurt. 

I  said  to  him,  gently:  “But  you  must 
not  tell  me  all  these  things  if  I  am  going  up 
with  you — to-morrow.” 

He  smiled  his  boyish  smile.  “But  you 
are  going  up  for  impressions,”  he  said. 
And  then:  “Now  I  must  go  out  and  go 
up  with  my  pupils.” 

We  walked  out  together  from  the  shed, 
on  to  the  vast  plain.  His  machine  was  al¬ 
ready  there,  waiting.  It  stood  there  with 
wings  outspread,  huge,  tail  low  and  head 


high,  stiff  with  potentialities  of  power;  it 
looked  as  though  with  its  first  spring  it 
would  leap  asti^dle  the  sun,  yellow  be¬ 
hind  a  glaze  of  cloud  in  the  wesL  Two 
mechanics  made  stirrups  of  their  hands, 
and  he  climbed  upon  its  back.  He  stood 
thus,  a  moment,  sharp  against  the  horizon, 
and  then  sat  down.  He  adjusted  tight 
around  his  waist  a  heavy  strap.  He  had 
on  many  clothes,  to  be  warm,  and  they 
looked  rigid,  like  armor;  he  lowered  his 
isinglass  goggles,  and  he  was  a  knight  upon 
a  dragon,  preparing  to  charge  off  on  some 
fabulous  quest. 

But  he  did  not  start;  the  beast  did  not 
stir.  It  stood  there,  head  up  and  tail  down, 
ready  to  spring,  but  did  not  spring.  Men 
were  grouped  about  it;  I  watch^  them 
from  where  I  stood,  a  bit  off.  They  were 
discussing,  gesturing.  They  pointed  upv 
ward  to  the  sky.  It  seemed  a  fixed  leaden 
cap,  the  sky;  but  when  one  gazed  longer, 
this  leaden  cap  became  a  multitude  of 
flaccid  black  rags  dragged  in  a  slow  swirl. 
The  men  pointed  to  the  aerometer  upon  the 
roof  of  the  sheds.  It  was  turning,  turning, 
turning;  but  with  starts  and  stops  and 
sudden  accderations. 

Suddenly  I  felt  my  stomach  descend 
smoothly,  with  the  swoop  of  a  forty-two- 
story  elevator,  toward  my  shoes.  From 
his  pxMnt  of  vantage  (m  the  back  of  the 
beast,  over  the  heads  of  the  group,  Kuller 
had  given  me  a  little  down-and-up  nod 
which  meant:  “Come  here.” 

I  came,  and  stood  beneath  him,  against 
the  monster’s  gleaming  flank.  He  leaned 
over,  bent  low  toward  me.  “There  is  too 
much  wind;  it  is  too  dangerous,”  he  said, 
“for  the  pupils.  Do  yw  wish  to  go  up  now?” 

The  pit  of  my  stomach  was  continuing 
its  filayful  now-I’m-here-now-I’m-not.  But 
every  one  was  looking  at  me.  Or  I  thought 
that  every  one  was.  “  Yes,”  I  said;  and  then, 
afraid  that  I  had  not  said  it  loud  enough, 
“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  I  repeated — oh,  blithely, 
jovially,  eagerly — “Yes,  yes,  I  should  be 
delight^  to  go  up  now;  right  now;  on 
the  instant!” 

So  two  mechanics  made  stirrups  for  my 
feet,  and  I  climbed  up  on  the  back  of  the 
beast.  Just  in  front  of  Kuller  was  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  seat.  I  sat  mysdf  in  it  “Strap 
yoursdf,”  he  said  in  my  ear.  I  passed 
about  me  the  thick  leather  straps  and 
hooked  them.  But  he  leaned  over  and, 
txigging,  made  me  tighter  to  my  seat  by 
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at  least  three  more  holes.  Of  all  precau¬ 
tions  I  have  met,  this  one  seemed  to  me 
the  least  amiable. 

I  sat  erect,  looking  straight  ahead,  in  a 
posture  which,  seeking  to  represent  ease, 
achieved,  I  am  afraid,  only  rigidity.  He  had 
another  recommendation,  though.  “Put 
your  hat  on  tight,”  he  said. 

I  drew  my  hat  down  to  my  ears,  smiling. 
It  seemed  amusing,  this  care  of  my  hat,  at 
the  start  of  so  tremendous  an  adventure. 
Then  suddenly  I  remembered  that  some 
time  back  the  cap  of  an  aviator  had  blown 
off,  that  said  cap  had  gone  into  the  screw, 
that  said  screw,  turning  one  thousand 
turns  a  minute,  had  promptly  flown  to 
pieces,  that  the  biplane  had  come  down 
with  the  aviator,  and  that  the  avdator - 

I  took  off  my  hat,  and  placed  it  (with 
some  trouble,  for  the  strap  held  me  down 
very  tight)  between  myself  and  the  seat. 
That  hat,  I  resolved,  was  not  going  to  blow 
off,  and  that  screw  was  not  going  to  break, 
and  that  aeroplane  was  not  coming  down — 
if  I  could  help  it. 

We  sat  there,  one  before  the  other,  mo¬ 
tionless.  A  mechanic  had  stepped  forward; 
his  hand  was  upon  a  blade  of  the  screw. 
He  gave  it  a  twirl,  negligently,  as  though 
he  expected  nothing  of  the  movement.  The 
exhaust  coughed,  a  cough  hollow,  wheezy, 
and  resonant.  A  faint  expression  of  inter¬ 
est  came  into  the  mechanic’s  face;  again 
he  twirled  the  screw.  Again  the  engine 
coughed;  but  this  time  more  sharply;  it  was 
as  if  the  monster  were  saying  “ahem”  to 
attract  attention.  An  alertness  came  into 
the  mechanic’s  body;  he  listened  like  a 
physician  auscultating  as  he  twirled  once 
more.  This  time  there  were  three  hard 
coughs,  a  stop,  then  a  dozen,  then  a  fusil¬ 
lade  of  them,  strung  along  like  beads,  each 
hard  and  round  as  a  chrome-steel  ball. 
At  the  same  time  I  felt  under  me  the  beast 
arch  its  back  and  begin  to  tremble  with 
some  formidable  impatience.  A  tempest 
of  wind  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  across 
my  vision  I  saw  the  screw  tearing  the  hori¬ 
zon  like  a  revolving  sword. 

A  doz^n  men,  ^ough,  heels  dug  in  the 
dirt,  were  still  holding  us  by  the  tail.  Kuller 
rais^  his  left  hand  by  my  ear;  they  let 
go,  and  we  moved  forward. 

We  sprang  forward  like  a  falcon  from  the 
fist.  At  first  I  thought  we  were  flying;  it 
was  a  progress  so  smooth  and  cushioned; 
so  much  like  that  of  a  luxurious  and  elas¬ 


tic  limousine  along  a  well-laid  asphalt.  I 
knew,  though,  from  having  watched  many 
ascents,  that  this  could  not  be;  and,  look¬ 
ing  down  along  the  flanks,  I  saw  that,  in 
fact,  we  w’ere  still  upon  earth.  We  were 
bounding  in  long,  supple  leaps  up  a  gentle 
incline;  I  could  see  the  end  of  it  before  my 
eyes,  sharp  and  linear,  as  though  project¬ 
ing  over  a  chasm,  as  though  the  limit  of  a 
flat  earth;  we  approached  it  in  those  long, 
devouring  bounds;  we  reached  it;  we  hesi¬ 
tated  upon  its  edge - 

And  then — good  Lord,  what  is  that! 
At  first  I  thought  that  we  had  struck  an 
abandoned  quarry  and  were  hurtling 
through  a  pile  of  stones.  Then,  more 
plausibly,  that  we  had  p)as.sed  from  the 
grassy  plain  to  a  road  of  torn-up  macadam. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  answered 
quite  the  question  put  to  me  by  my  senses. 
We  seemed  to  roll  on  a  medium  singularly 
hard.  Hard  and  smooth  and  yet  sown  with 
roughness.  It  felt  as  if  we  were  up>on  a 
road  of  adamant  laid  ujxin  the  bed-rock 
of  the  earth,  and  as  if  upon  this  adamantine 
road  piebbles  hard  and  faceted  like  dia¬ 
monds  had  been  strewn.  Upion  the  hard, 
smooth  sub-surface  the  machine  glided 
level,  but  excited  to  a  furious  trepidation 
by  the  bristling  diamonds.  “We  are  going 
through  a  rock-pile,”  I  said  to  myself,  re¬ 
turning  to  my  first  unsatisfactory  and  yet 
more  plausible  supposition.  And  leaning 
to  the  right,  I  looked  down  through  the 
angle  made  by  wing  and  body,  through  the 
armpit,  as  it  were,  of  the  beast. 

What  I  saw'  was  two  cavalrymen.  Two 
little  chasseurs  on  little  horses,  like  toys 
in  their  light  blue  shakos  and  light-blue 
tunics,  with  toy  carbines  slung  on  their 
backs.  Their  little  horses  pranced  to  our 
p>assing,  and,  giving  easily  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  baby-blue  men  turned  upward 
toward  us  their  little  pink  faces.  Zip — and 
we  were  gone.  And  then  there  passed  a 
vague  blur,  which  was  trees,  and  a  white 
streak,  which  was  a  road.  We  were  flying, 
by  Jove!  That  was  the  meaning  of  this 
hard  going,  this  tremendous  trepidation. 
From  the  gentle  earth  we  had  passed  to  the 
ways  of  the  air.  That  adamantine,  resil¬ 
ient,  and  diamond-bristling  surface  upon 
which  we  rode  now’,  it  was  the  azure  of  the 
skies!  It  was  ozone,  it  was  ether,  it  was 
everything  that  is  hazy  and  impalpable 
and  blue — and  it  felt  like  metal,  like  rock, 
like  chrome-steel,  like  the  compressed 
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bowels  of  some  planet  smashed  between  two 
suns.  I  was'  flying,  and  it  was  like  drilling. 

I  was  fleeing  die  earth,  and  the  earth  was 
following  me,  jealous  and  vigilant,  gripi- 
ping  me,  stubbornly  and  impishly,  with 
its  earth-sensations. 

I  flew.  Beneath  me  was  a  feeling  of  iron 
in  concentrated  ebullition.  In  front,  a 
cyclonic  wind  beat  into  my  face;  across  my 
vision  the  screw  revolved  like  a  film  alive 
with  sinister  light.  And  far  below,  the 
earth  flew  by,  flew  by,  flew  by,  smoothly, 
rapidly,  incessantly,  diaphanous  and  pale- 
yellow,  like  the  inundation  of  a  river. 

This  was  my  first  surprise.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  came  the  second.  It 
was  of  die  size,  the  strength,  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  vigor  of  the  beast.  From  earth,  it 
had  looked  to  me  like  a  graceful  and  irides¬ 
cent  bird  on  vibrant,  uptilted  wing.  Now 
I  seemed  perched  upon  the  back  of  a  dragon, 
a  dragon  formidably  large,  powerful,  capri¬ 
cious,  fleet,  and  ferocious.  Its  head  was 
far  beyond  me;  its  tail  stretched  far  be¬ 
hind  me;  its  wings  spread  huge  either  side; 
and  through  its  veins  there  passed  the 
ebullition  of  a  superheated  blood.  It 
seemed  absolutely  imcontroUable.  It  had 
about  it  something  of  the  bee;  the  buzz, 
the  sting,  the  fury  of  the  bee.  The  buzz, 
the  sting,  the  fury  of  the  bee  multiplied  a 
billi(Mifold. 

Its  very  matter  had  changed.  When, 
before,  I  had  examined  it  at  rest,  it  had 
seemed  everything  that  is  delicate,  light, 
and  fine.  The  ossature  of  its  wings  had 
been  like  the  exquisite  work  of  some  Jap¬ 
anese  cabinet-maker;  it  imitated  the  hol¬ 
low  bones  of  little  birds.  Its  nerves,  its 
tendons  were  steel  spun  fine  as  hair;  to 
the  touch  they  resounded  like  a  harp.  And 
its  body,  long  and  gleaming  and  slender, 
was  of  a  bark  thin  as  the  walls  of  a  bubble. 
But  now,  as  I  perched  upon  its  back,  hur¬ 
tling  along  the  hard  ways  of  the  air,  it  seemed 
constructed  of  bulk  and  iron.  It  was  like  a 
meteor  out  of  the  sky;  but  a  meteor  ani¬ 
mated  with  an  internal  fury  of  its  own.  It 
was  iron.  In  fact,  my  sensations  as  a  whole 
were  of  iron.  Iron  the  dragon  upon  which 
I  sat;  iron  the  ways  up>on  which  it  coursed; 
iron  the  flight;  iron  the  vibration  beneath, 
the  wind  in  my  face.  And  iron  the  taste 
upon  my  tongue. 

I  was  flying — and  it  was  not  dreamy,  it 
was  not  ecstatic.  The  way  was  level  and 
hard;  the  beast  writhed  and  boiled  beneath 


me;  a  tempest  was  in  my  face;  and  always, 
hacking  the  horizon,  the  screw  turned  its 
thousand  turns  a  minute,  the  revolving 
scimiter  of  some  furious  fantasia.  It  was 
not  dreamy;  it  was  not  ecstatic.  It  was 
tense  and  it  was  metallic.  I  also  was  tense 
and  metallic.  And  the  beast  was  uncon¬ 
trollable.  Of  that  I  had  a  singular  and 
poignant  surety.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  strength,  such  speed,  such  vicious 
hurtling  vigor  should  be  controlled.  The 
beast  was  going  as  it  wist,  all  the  illimitable 
paths  of  infinity  op>en  before  it.  In  put¬ 
ting  together  these  wings,  this  body,  this 
motive  force,  Man  had  created  a  brain. 

A  rudimentary  brain  moved  by  obscure 
and  gigantic  caprices;  and,  like  all  rudi¬ 
mentary  brains,  undependable,  cruel,  and 
vicious.  At  any  moment  this  dragon  might 
feel  moved  to  turn  upon  us  its  pointed  tail, 
its  wicked  mouth;  to  tear  us,  to  rend  us; 
or,  seized  with  some  inexplicable  and  suici¬ 
dal  impulse,  to  charge  the  earth  as  a  bull 
charges  a  rag. 

From  the  first,  I  had  lost  my  sense  of 
direction  and  of  the  cardinal  points,  and 
seemed  hurtling  aimlessly  through  a  vast 
nowhere.  A  most  distressing,  disgiisting 
sensation.  I  fdt  like  that  man  who  had 
lost  his  shadow.  Worse  than  that  shadow¬ 
less  person;  I  felt  as  if,  springing  upward 
in  the  ether,  I  had  left  my  entire  person¬ 
ality  pasted  back  there  upon  the  earth. 
But  now,  suddenly,  I  saw  the  sheds.  They 
were  beneath  me  and  to  the  right,  like  a 
box  of  toys.  Before  them  was  a  little 
black  group  with  uplifted  faces  that  were 
like  baby  roses — the  toys  spilled  out  of  the 
box.  Then  we  veered  with  a  tremendous 
swish  of  tail,  and  we  were  going  toward 
the  sun.  It  wasn’t  a  jovial,  comforting  sim; 
it  was  a  bilious,  jealous,  ascetic  sun;  frozen 
behind  the  glaze  of  the  haze  as  behind  a  « 
disapproving  aloofness.  But  at  his  sight, 
like  a  benediction  there  fell  about  me  the 
sense  of  the  cardinal  points  and  of  my 
personality;  of  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  and  of  myself.  I  knew  who  I 
was  and  I  knew  where  I  was. 

Again  we  |>assed  the  sheds  and  the  little 
pink  faces;  again  we  coursed  toward  the 
sun.  I  knew  not  only  where  I  was,  but 
whither  I  was  going.  Astride  the  fantastic 
beast  of  a  sider^  merry-go-round,  we 
were  whirling  in  four-mile  circles  above  the 
vast  plain.  The  plain  where,  hxmdreds  of 
years  before,  Attila  stood  at  bay  one  night 
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facing  Theodoric  and  his  Visigoths;  torch  in 
hand  before  the  great  funei^ 
other  birds,  then,  must  have  hovered  over 
the  battle-ground;  birds  by  the  thousands, 
black  in  the  black  night,  sUken-winged  and 
a-croak. 

We  did  not  croak,  and  we  did  not  settle. 
Indefadgably  we  whirled  and  whirled  our 
big  drcie.  At  regular  intervals  we  passed 
over  a  shadow  whidi  was  a  clump  of  trees; 
at  regular  intorvals  we  saw  the  sheds  and 
their  s{^ed  toys;  at  regular  intervals  we 
ran  toward  the  sun.  The  beast,  then, 
formidable  as  it  seemed,  was  under  control. 

It  was  imder  the  control  of  two  white 
hands — the  hands  of  Kuller.  He  sat  close 
behind  me.  Near  my  ri^t  side  was  the 
nickel-plated  wheel  commanding  the  rudder 
of  rise  and  fall;  near  my  left  ribs  was  the 
similar  little  wheel  commanding  the  warp 
of  the  wings.  His  hands  were  upon  these 
wheels,  almost  touching  me.  I  saw  them 
only  once  in  a  while,  with  a  r^iid  glance, 
for  I  sat  very  straight;  they  were  then 
white  and  blue-veined  as  a  woman’s,  and 
they  touched  the  wheels  with  delicacy. 
But  all  of  the  time  I  felt  them  by  me;  I 
felt  all  of  the  time  their  small,  gentle,  and 
coaxing  movements. 

He  seemed  to  stroke  the  beast,  to  tap 
it,  and  the  beast  answered.  Furious  and 
large  and  mad  of  appearance;  possessed 
of  terrific  speed;  tormented  by  the  obscure 
and  violent  impulses  of  its  rudiment  of 
brain;  with  all  the  spaces  illimitably  open 
to  its  illimitable  caprices,  the  beast  yet 
answered,  obedient  and  docile,  to  the 
minutest  of  these  mo\’ements,  to  the  slight¬ 
est  indication  of  these  small  white  hands. 
It  rose,  it  fell;  it  went  to  the  right,  to  the 
left;  *  it  veered,  it  turned;  it  rolled  gently, 
it  pitched;  it  made  for  the  clouds,  or  at- 
tadced  the  sun;  roaring  all  the  time, 
trembling  and  boiling;  all  this  to  the  touch 
of  these  cool  white  hwds.  Poised  up>on  the 
two  wheels  as  upon  the  ivories  a  piano, 
these  hands  were  the  symbol  of  the  su- 
*  premacy  of  Man.  And  the  same  subtle 
communication  which  they  established  be¬ 
tween  Kuller  and  the  b^t,  they  estab¬ 
lished  between  Kuller  and  me.  Sitting 
close,  we  were  iscdated — ferociously  isolated 
by  the  wind.  It  beat  upon  us;  it  tore  to 
shreds,  ere  formed,  the  wc»ds  out  of  our 
mouths,  or  crammed  them  back  into  o\ir 
throats;  it  made  of  us  deaf  mutes;  cease¬ 
lessly  it  coiled  about  us  a  roaring,  whirling 


wall,  invisible,  impalpable,  and  yet  more 
insulative  of  sound  than  stone,  than  nun- 
parts,  than  the  black  profundity  of  the  sea. 
But  we  communicated  through  these  hands. 
All  the  time  I  felt  them  by  my  sides,  their 
small,  rustling  movements  like  a  whi^r, 
like  a  promise,  like  an  assurance. 

It  was,  I  think,  because  on  the  whole 
my  impressions  were  so  unamiable,  so 
different,  that  I  felt  the  need  of  showing 
him  that  I  considered  them  charming. 
So  I  turned  within  my  strap  and  smiled 
into  his  face.  If  I  expected  a  return  halloo, 
or  even  a  wink,  I  was  radically  disap¬ 
pointed.  His  round,  boyish  face  had  taken 
cm  new  lines  and  hard,  a  scnilptural  rigidity; 
it  did  not  stir  to  my  lodr.  His  eyes,  behind 
the  isinglass,  had  retreated  within  their 
orbits;  they  were  perfectly  fixed  and  pro¬ 
foundly  blue,  their  irises  pin-pricJrs  of  light; 
they  vouchsafed  me  not  a  flicker.  No  s^e 
met  mine. 

Head  bent  a  little  to  the  right,  he  seemed 
to  be  listening  intently,  seemed  to  be  lis¬ 
tening  to  creaks,  to  groans,  to  moans,  to 
secret  sounds.  1  suppose  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  attentive  not  to  sounds,  but 
to  movements.  He  was  sensing.  Sensing 
the  droops,  the  bounds,  the  oscdllaticms 
which  he  cnubed  almost  ere  they  began. 
But  he  seemed  to  be  listening.  Listening 
to  some  cme  who  was  not  I;  listening  to 
something  not  for  me;  to  something  far 
more  important  than  anything  I  could  give. 
I  had  the  sensation  of  prying  into  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  a  secret,  and  turned  away  my  head. 
Turned  and  looked  ahead — cnit,  chided,  re¬ 
pulsed,  like  a  child  who  had  infringed  upon 
a  whispered  ccmsultation  of  his  dders.  For 
a  long  moment  after  that  I  was  alone 
within  the  roar  of  the  wincL  Then  a  gentle 
rustle  of  hands  by  my  sides  broke  the  iscfla- 
ticm,  and  again  we  flew  in  comradeship. 

Always,  though,  that  mad  ebullition  be¬ 
neath;  the  wind’s  fury  in  my  face;  and 
across  the  horizcm,  the  screw,  like  the 
scrythe  of  Death  in  moulinet. 

I  wish  there  were  more  to  give,  something 
more  satisfach>ry ,  more  like  the  conventional 
idea  of  what  flight  should  be.  But  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kincL  No  dipping,  no 
soaring,  no  throes,  no  ecstasies.  Or  if  there 
were  any,  they  were  annihilated  by  the 
tremendous  surge  and  ptocmd  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  sensations — ^the  whirlings  of  the 
screw,  the  trepidation  of  the  beast,  the 
iron  wind  in  my  face.  At  times  only,  for 
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the  mere  flicker  of  a  moment,  would  there 
be  the  hint  of  a  thrill.  It  was  when,  hurtling 
straightly,  we  fell  suddenly  into  a  hole  of 
the  air.  There  would  be  a  downward 
swoop,  as  if  the  beast’s  back  were  fleeing 
me;  a  tightening  of  my  stomach;  a  tick¬ 
ling  at  the  bull’s-eye  of  my  being — but 
this  immediately  killed  as  we  struck  again 
the  hard  main  road  of  the  air. 

And  of  the  landscape  I  could  bring  back 
nothing  clear.  It  was  always  a  whirling 
blur  of  a  landscape;  a  landscajie  painted 
by  an  artist  using  too  fluid  colors;  a  land¬ 
scape  photographed  out  of  focus.  The 
trees  ran  together;  they  merged  with  the 
land.  The  land  slopped  into  the  sky,  and 
the  sky  into  the  land.  Roads  writhed  vivid  an 
instant  like  snakes,  and  then  sank  back  into 
the  plain.  It  was  the  shifting,  dissolving, 
liquid  landscape  of  an  uncertain  dream. 

But  always  hard  and  clear,  etched  in 
relief,  the  tremendous  dorsal  trepidation 
of  the  beast,  the  crunching  iron  run  along 
the  iron  ways,  the  cyclonic  wind,  and, 
across  the  horizon,  the  screw’s  livid  whirl. 

And  then,  the  earth.  I  watched  it  long, 
sliding  a  peqjendicular  eye  down  through 
the  armpit  of  the  beast,  through  the  angle 
between  white  wing  and  lustrous  body.  It 
was  yellow  and  pale  and  smooth;  and  it 
slid  by,  slid  by,  slid  by  incessantly,  in- 
defatigably,  eternally,  with  no  slowing, 
no  hastening,  but  simply  fast,  fast,  fast  and 
smooth,  smooth,  smooth,  a  pale  yellow  rib¬ 
bon  unwinding  endlessly  from  some  cosmic 
and  inexhaustible  s{xx)l.  .^nd  it  was  not 
hard  like  earth;  it  was  soft.  It  was  like 
water,  like  the  wan  and  stagnant  overflow  of 
a  Chinese  river.  And  the  longer  you  looked, 
the  less  hard  it  seemed.  It  was  no  longer 
water,  it  was  an  atmosphere,  a  i)ale-yellow, 
opium-laden  atmosphere. 

And  after  a  w’hile  it  was  not  even  an 
atmosphere,  but  something  diaphanous 
and  opalescent,  opalescent  not  like  the 
opal,  but  like  the  emanation  from  an  opal. 
It  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle;  one  could 
I)ierce  it  with  a  zip,  like  a  clown’s  tissue- 
l)aper  hoop.  It  was  not  hard,  it  did  not 
repel;  it  called,  it  held  within  its  depths 
treasures  of  color  and  tenderness.  And 
suddenly  I  wondered  how  many  of  the  dead 
aviators  had  gone  to  their  death  thus,  in 
answer  to  this  call,  to  this  lure  of  Ceres, 
outraged  and  putting  on  this  incredible  dis¬ 
guise  to  crush  back  to  her  bosom  the  winged 
wanderer. 


There  must  l)c  nothing  horrible  about 
such  a  death.  I  sensed  that  while  on  the 
wing.  There  must  come  an  abrupt  some¬ 
thing-wrong;  a  squall,  a  cracking,  a  lurch. 
Then,  before  one  knows  what,  a  passing 
from  the  hard  going  to  a  dreamy  and  float¬ 
ing  delight.  .\nd  then  a  shock  so  tre¬ 
mendous  that  it  is  no  shock,  that  the  regis¬ 
tering  centers  cease  to  be  ere  they  have 
registered;  a  shock  that  must  be  nothing 
but  a  languorous  dive  into  a  cool  and 
abysmal  nothing. 

The  sun  was  setting.  Each  time  as  we 
faced  it  now,  we  coursed  gigantically  toward 
it,  a  homing  dragon  making  for  a  fabulous 
cavern  aflame  with  gold.  Kuller  at  length 
took  the  beast  high  over  the  center  of  the 
plain  and  cut  off  the  power. 

Then  I  flew;  for  the  first  time  I  flew. 
For  the  first  time  I  felt  that  I  was  flying, 
and  it  was  because  I  was  falling.  The 
trepidation  beneath  me  had  stopped;  the 
wind  had  ceased;  the  hideous  tumult 
slipiwd  off  into  a  breathless  silence.  It^ 
was  as  if  from  the  sweat  and  oil  and  tumult 
of  toil  we  had  suddenly  passed  into  the 
purity  and  hush  of  the  high  stellar  spaces. 
We  seemed  to  hover  there  a  moment,  mo¬ 
tionless.  Then  a  long,  slender,  and  zipping 
ecstasy — and  we  were  upon  earth,  by  the 
sheds. 

I  remained  perched  there,  upon  the  cold 
beast,  for  a  slow  minute.  Persons  were 
about,  and  I  was  vexed  because  my  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  from  the  wind,  and  be¬ 
cause,  having  evidently  neglected  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  function  properly  during  the 
flight,  I  was  now  breathing  very  hard.  1 
had  to  get  off,  though.  Aly  vexation  was 
without  foundation.  No  one  was  noticing 
me.  To  these  Mourmelon  folk,  my  ex- 
])erience  was  merely  a  little  evening  prome¬ 
nade  about  a  little  square. 

So  I  went  off  all  by  myself  and  sat  down 
on  a  bunch  of  grass  and  tried  to  analyze 
my  impressions.  I  was  a  bit  numbed  and  a 
bit  dizzy.  Beneath  everything  else  I  was 
aware  of  a  longing  for  the  simpler,  more 
domestic  pleasures  of  this  earth.  For  a 
nice,  quiet  dinner,  for  instance,  at  a  round 
table,  in  the  soft  glow  of  a  lamp.  But  more 
clearly  still,  I  felt  that  vague  and  vast 
distaste  which  seizes  one  who  has  had  a 
scene  with  a  hysterical  woman,  or  has  com¬ 
mitted  murder;  that  vague  and  vast  dis¬ 
taste  which  follows  an  experience  just  a 
bit  too  Big  for  one. 


A  WORLD  AFIRE 

Heroes  in  the  Burning  of  the 
Northwestern  Forests 
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For  twenty  days  several  forest  fires 
had  been  burning  in  the  timber  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Northwest — in  Idaho 
and  Montana.  In  the  canons  and  valleys 
of  the  timbered  country  where  these  isolated 
fires  raged,  a  resinous,  sooty  smoke  had  hung 
for  days,  sometimes  smothering  the  sun, 
turning  midday  into  night.  In  the  villages 
lamps  were  lighted  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Conductors  on  trains  carried 
lanterns  all  day  to  read  the  tickets  of  their 
passengers. 

Nature  appeared  to  be  stifled  under  this 
curtain  of  smoke,  with  no  energy  left  to  lift 
it  or  clear  it  away.  People  panted  for  a 
breath  of  untaint^  air.  Their  lungs  were 
burning,  their  eyes  inflamed.  Life  in  the 
mountains  had  become  almost  intolerable. 

So  fell  the  evening  of  August  20,  1910. 
Men  knew  only  by  their  timepieces  that 
night  was  drawing  near;  the  visible  margin 


between  night  and  day  was  lost  in  the  polar 
blackness  which  hung  over  the  wooded 
mountain  land.  Yet  these  fires  were  not 
large  nor  destructive;  and  they  were  guarded 
by  careful  forest  rangers  and  their  hardy 
crews,  who  had  hemmed  them  by  trenches 
and  confined  them  by  cdrcumvallate  trails, 
over  which  forest  fires  had  seldom  been 
knowm  to  pass.  That  all  was  safe  was  the 
general  belief.  Upon  that  evening  men 
were  chafing  only  for  a  breath  of  wind  to 
clear  the  smoke  out  of  the  skies,  a  shower 
of  rain  to  put  an  end  to  the  smoldering  fires. 

Yet  at  that  very  hour  nature  was  vibrant 
with  a  message  which  fell  unread.  The  air 
was  oppressingly  quiet,  suffocatingly  dead. 
The  stillness  of  desolation  rest^  above 
camps  and  towns,  even  where  men  by  hun¬ 
dreds  lived.'  There  was  no  carrying  power 
in  the  air;  sounds  were  muffled  as  by  a  vacu¬ 
um.  Birds  staggered  through  the  smoky 
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chaos  on  bewildered  wings,  panting,  lost. 
Horses  strained  at  their  halters,  looking 
upon  their  masters  with  strange  eyes,  un¬ 
comforted  by  caresses,  unassured  by  words. 
When  a  beast,  by  a  terrified  lunge,  broke  its 
restraining  tether,  it  dashed  away  into  the 
wilderness.  Even  dooryard  fowls  here  and 
there  deserted  their  coops,  seeking  a  refuge 
at  the  margin  of  some  stream.  Dwellers  in 
the  woods  and  travelers  on  the  dim  trails 
saw  forest  creatures  flying  in  one  general 
direction,  as  if  pursued  by  a  foe  that  struck 
a  deeper  terror  than  man.  The  fear  of  man, 
indeed,  seemed  lost  in  them.  Scarcely 
would  bear,  deer,  mountain  lions  lift  their 
heads  at  sight  of  a  man,  or  move  out  of  his 
path  to  let  him  pass. 

A  great  tragedy  was  imminent  in  nature. 
The  air  was  charged  with  a  warning  which 
men,  their  instincts  paralyzed  by  ages  of 
disuse,  could  not  read  nor  understand. 

There  came  at  length  a  timid  wind,  sigh¬ 
ing  through  the  tree-walled  canons.  It 
struck  hot  upon  the  forehead,  it  burned  dry 
upon  the  lips,  ruffling  the  smoke  mantle  for 
a  moment,  soon  to  die  away.  The  dwellers 
in  the  great  Coeur  d’Alene  forest  reserve,  in 
the  neck  of  Idaho — which  is  seen  on  the  map 


like  the  hock  of  a  ham — felt  it  first,  as  it 
came  threading  ahead  of  the  mighty  tem¬ 
pest  out  of  the  northwest.  Again  it  stirred, 
like  the  cautious  step  of  a  thief,  and  again, 
hotter,  closer.  It  freshened  steadily,  rolling 
av*ay  the  smoke,  showing  the  sun  red  as 
iron  under  the  smith’s  hammer,  far  down 
near  the  edge  of  the  world. 

That  was  all  the  warning  the  tempest  of 
fire  gave.  It  was  as  if  it  had  indulged  the 
oft-voiced  desire  of  dying  men  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  sun.  Out  of  the  northwest, 
over  the  mountains,  it  came.  Bearing  flam¬ 
ing  brands,  which  it  flimg  on  all  sides,  it 
came.  Howling,  roaring,  the  fires,  but  a  few 
minutes  before  miles  away,  were  upon  the 
hamlets  and  camps,  upon  the  lone  cabins  of 
settlers,  leaping  up  the  green  mountain  sides, 
streaming  across  canons  their  long  banners 
of  obliterating  flames. 

The  hurricane  had  seized  upon  the  small 
fires,  fanning  them  furiously,  scattering 
them  abroad  through  miles  of  forest,  each 
falling  spark  to  kindle  a  raging  fire-storm 
of  its  owm.  Since  early  in  May  no  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  The 
Coeur  d’Alene  timber  reserve,  in  the  pan¬ 
handle  of  Idaho;  the  Cabinet,  Clearwater, 
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NIGHT  PICTUHE  OP  THE  FOREST  FIRE  THAT  SWEPT  OVER  WALLACE,  IDAHO,  TRAVELING  EIGHT  MILES 
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MANY  FIRE  FIGHTERS,  MINERS,  AND  SETTLERS  ARE 
ALI\E  TO-DAY  THROUGH  THE  PROMPT  ACTION  OF 
RANGER  R.  M.  DEBITT,  WHO  HAD  CHARGE  OF  EIGHT 
HUNDRED  MEN. 


and  Lolo  rcserv^es  in  western  Montana,  were 
like  so  many  opien  magazines  of  jxiwder. 
Resinous  spines,  steepied  in  the  drippings  of 
pitch  and  turp  from  the  overhead  branches, 
lay  many  inches  deep  around  the  boles  of 
the  trees  and  beneath  cluttering  trunks 
and  fallen  brushwood — the  accumulation  of 
years.  Man  never  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
fire  more  completely  or  carefully  than  na¬ 
ture  had  done  in  the  great  national  forests  of 
the  Northwest  last  August. 

All  was  ready  for  the  hurricane,  all  so 
nicely  pitched,  oiled,  dried,  that  in  six 
hours’  time  this  tidal  wave  of  fire  spread 
over  2,000  square  miles  of  splendid  forest. 
When  it  finally  burned  out,  it  left — in 
charred,  prone,  and  riven  trunks  of  pine, 
fir,  and  cedar — billions  of  feet  of  timber, 
worth  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  hundred 
million  dollars — wasted,  cruelly  wasted. 
And  strewn  in  shriveling  heaps  here  and 
there  along  the  black  trail  of  this  flood  of 
fire  huddled  the  remains  of  scores  of  brave 
men  who  had  gone  out  to  match  their 
courage  against  its  might. 

There  never  was  a  forest  fire  like  this 
since  men  have  been  keeping  a  chronicle  of 
events.  District  Forester  W.  B.  Greeley,  in 
command  of  the  first  district — ^in  which  the 
burned  region  lies — says  such  a  fire  has  not 
swept  the  forests  of  the  Northwest  in  per¬ 
haps  a  thousand  years.  The  history  of 
forestry,  he  declares,  contains  no  parallel. 
Its  destructive  force  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  traveled  were  marvelous.  The 
ordinary  forest  fire  travels  slowly,  at  the 
most  but  a  few  miles  a  day.  This  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Puget  Sound  Railway,  who 
timed  its  advance  over  a  known  area,  was 
traveling  seventy  miles  an  hour — a  speed 
beyond  anything  known  in  wild  fires,  even 
upon  the  prairies.  Imagine  a  prairie  with 
grasses  from  150' to  200  feet  tall,  and  flames 
proportionately  high  beating  over  it  at 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  conceive  in  some  measure  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  August  fire  in  the  timber  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Northwest. 

It  swept  uphill  and  downhill  with  un¬ 
abated  speed,  although  a  fire  in  a  mountain 
country  usually  rushes  up  hillsides  much 
faster  than  it  bums  down.  When  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  fire  reached  a  cafion,  it  merely 
leaped  across,  no  matter  how  wide  the  chasm. 
In  one  known  instance  it  leaped  a  mile.  At 
Wallace,  Idaho,  where  the  timber  on  the 
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THESE  PICTURES  SHOW  THE  SAilE  SPOT  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FIRE.  ABOVE  IS  JOSEPH  BEAUCHAMP’s 
HOMESTEAD  WHERE  RANGER  BELL’s  CREW  TOOK  THEIR  STAND.  THE  WHITE  PINE,  MARKED  WITH  A 
CROSS,  IN  FALLING  KILLED  THREE  MEN.  BELOW,  THE  PICTURE  SHOWS  THE  WOODED  HILL  BACK  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  THE  LOWER  LEFT-HAND  CROSS  MARKING  THE  SPOT  WHERE  THE  HOUSE  STOOD.  THE  CROSS  IN 
RIGHT  CENTER  INDICATES  THE  TRENCH  WHERE  SEVEN  MEN  PERISHED. 
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mountain  sides  was  small,  flaming  limbs  and 
masses  of  burning  moss  were  carried  from 
one  mountain  to  another,  above  the  town,  a 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
flames  caught  the  resinous  foliage  and  long 
streamers  of  pendent  moss  with  the  hissing 
roar  of  great  skyrockets.  In  a  breath  the 
proudest,  oldest  knights  in  this  ancient 
guard  of  the  mountains  were  stripped  of 
verdure,  their  blackened  trunks  hurl^  con¬ 
temptuously  to  the  ground  by  the  tempest 
which  drove  the  wild  ocean  of  fire  before  it. 

Living  man  has  not  witnessed  a  more  ap¬ 
palling  sight.  Days  afterward,  men  who 


went  through  it  were  dumb  in  their  struggle 
for  words  to  measure  its  horrors.  “The 
world  was  afire,”  they  said,  “the  earth,  the 
air,  everything.”  Lightning  flashed  out  of 
the  great  clouds  of  smoke;  incandescent 
flames,  burning  like  carbon  gas,  sprang  up, 
whistling  their  sharp  notes  above  the  roar 
of  tempest  and  fire  and  the  crash  of  falling 
trees — sprang  up  with  nothing  to  feed  on 
but  air.  In  the  superheated  atmosphere 
it  appeared  that  all  nature  had  become 
outlawed. 

No,  there  never  was  a  forest  fire  like  this. 
Even  Pelde,  with  its  mud  deluge,  its  gas, 


was  not  more  terrible.  Had  there  been  as 
many  people  in  its  reach  as  in  the  zone  of 
Pelee,  the  forest  fire’s  toll  might  have  been 
as  great.  It  trailed  its  smoke  for  more  than 
1,200  miles.  It  shut  out  the  sun  completely 
at  Billings,  Montana,  500  miles  distant,  for 
days  together;  it  obscured  the  sky  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  more  than  800  miles  away;  its 
taint  was  seen  upon  the  sky  at  Kansas  City, 
and  noted  by  the  weather  observer  there. 

In  six  hours  the  damage  was  done,  though 
for  five  days  the  slow,  fierce  after-fires  burned 
among  the  fallen  trunks,  spreading  to  shel¬ 
tered  caftons  and  districts  which  had  es¬ 


caped  the  first  charge.  Six  hours  destroyed 
what  the  ages  had  wrought;  for  foresters 
say  that  many  of  the  trees  lost  in  the  fire 
were  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  Some 
of  the  largest  cedars  ever  found  have  grown 
in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  reserve,  thousands  of 
them  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  believed  that  they  sprang  from  the  soil 
in  the  same  period  which  saw  the  birth  of 
the  giant  sequoias  of  California,  and  it  is 
known  that  many  of  California’s  big  red¬ 
woods  are  not  merely  a  thousand  but  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  old.  Many  a  p>atriarch  old¬ 
er,  perhaps,  than  the  cedars  upon  the  slopes 
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- THERE  SPREADS  NOW  A  SCENE  OF  DESOLATION.  BLACKENED  TRUNKS,  PILED  IN  THE  SPORT  OF  THE 

DESTRUCTIVE  FIRE-STORM  LIKE  STRAWS,  LIE  THICK  UPON  THE  STEEP  MOUNTAIN  SIDES,  OR  STAND,  STRIPPED 
OF  LIMBS  AND  BARK — GAUNT  SKELETONS  IN  A  PICTURE  OF  DEATH. 
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in  the  earth,  put  their  papers  in  them,  then 
flung  their  shriveled  b^es  down  upon  the 
cache  to  die.  Some  had  only  time  to  place 
the  identifying  articles  under  their  chests 
before  the  shrieking  red  death  overwhelmed 
them.  They  were  found  so,  their  names  pre¬ 
served  to  those  from  whom  they  were  divided. 

And  the  injury  to  the  living  was  more 
serious  than  the  suffering  of  the  dead. 
Human  beings  in  greater  numbers  have 
perished  in  other,  and  heavier,  calamities 
than  this,  but  never  before  have  human 
beings  lived  through  the  tortures  which  hun¬ 
dreds  endured  in  this  fire;  some  caught  in 
cafions  roofed  in  flame  that  streamed  from 
hilltop  to  hilltop,  fighting  the  flames  there 
through  hours  and  hours  of  terrific  heat; 
some  floundering  through  blazing  woods 
to  lake  margins,  to  river  sides,  maimed, 
flayed,  blinded,  contorted. 


W.  R.  LANNINC,  CHIEF  CARPENTER  OF  THE  MIS¬ 
SOULA  DIVISION  OF  THE  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  & 
PUGET  SOUND  R.  R.,  SAVED  THE  LIVES  OF  NO  LESS 
THAN  FIVE  HUNDRED  PEOPLE. 

of  Lebanon,  lies  prone  upon  the  ground,  its 
grandeur  and  its  grace  forever  gone. 

More  ghastly  is  the  human  wreckage  in  the 
black  trail  of  the  great  fire  that  overwhelmed 
settlers,  rangers,  hamlets.  Bodies  of  men 
were  found  in  the  track  of  the  fire  on  hands 
and  knees,  faces  turned  back  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  it  descended  upon  them. 
It  struck  them  with  death  suddenly,  leaving 
in  many  cases  scarcely  more  than  their  bones. 

Many  of  the  dead  were  not  identified.  In 
many  cases  the  bodies  were  almost  entirely 
consumed,  the  watches,  knives,  and  coins 
carried  by  the  men  melted.  The  fear  that 
they  might  not  be  identified  seemed  to  loom 
before  these  lost  men  at  the  last  moment 
above  all  others.  Wife,  mother,  friend,  far 
away,  might  never  know,  and  might  misjudge 
the  dead .  So  the  poor  roasting  wretches  took 
many  means  to  preserve  from  the  flames 
letters,  cards,  trinkets,  by  which  they  might 
be  known.  Some  scraped  with  the  last 
strength  of  their  burning  hands  little  holes 


Ctttrltfjt  ef  »C.  C.  Wtislr. 
EDWARD  C.  PULASKI  WAS  IN  COMMAND  OF  FORTY 
MEN  ON  PLACER  CREEK.  THEY  WERE  FORCED  TO 
TAKE  REFUGE  IN  THE  TUNNEL  OF  AN  ABANDONED 
MINE.  PULASKI  STOOD  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  WITH 
DRAW'N  CUN,  FORCING  THE  MEN  BACK,  ANT)  SAVED 
ALL  BUT  SIX. 
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Certainly,  many  more  were  lost  in  the  fire 
than  the  official  report  of  the  dead  shows. 
None  has  been  reported  by  the  government 
representatives  save  those  whose  remains 
have  been  found.  In  addition  to  the  list  of 
eighty-one  dead,  there  are  125  missing,  unac¬ 
counted  for.  Doubtless  they,  too,  are  dead 
and  the  fire  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  them. 

And  yet — 

Any  one  of  the  small  fires  from  which  the 
destructive  flood  of  flame  sprang  could  have 
been  put  out  by  one  forest  guard  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  if  he  could  have  reached  U.  It  some¬ 
times  takes  a  man  hours  to  work  his  way 
even  a  few  miles  through  the  tangle  of  under¬ 
brush  and  fallen  timber  in  these  old  woods. 
For  there  are  no  trails  in  the  forest  of  the  North¬ 
west,  although  the  need  of  them  has  been 
constantly  pointed  out,  the  building  of  them 
imremittingly  urged,  by  the  men  in  the 
forestry  service,  ever  since  the  reservations 
were  made.  For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe 
was  cast,  the  rider  thrown,  the  battle  lost; 
for  the  want  of  trails  the  finest  white  pine 
forests  in  the  United  States  were  laid  waste 
and  scores  of  lives  were  lost.  The  govern¬ 
ment  hadn’t  even  tools  for  the  recruits  to 
work  with — for  those  who  were  hired  to  help 
fight  the  August  fires,  everything  had  to 
be  bought.  Supplies,  even  water  in  some 
cases,  had  to  be  carried  to  them  by  pack- 
horses,  and  the  government  had  no  horses. 
Horses  were  hired  this  past  summer  at  two 
dollars  a  day  each,  enough  money  being 
paid  out  thus  to  buy  horses  for  the  various 
ranger  stations  in  the  Northwest  for  ten 
years.  “Give  us  trails,  telephone  lines, 
horses” — that  is  the  constant  supplication 
to  the  powers  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
guard  the  forest  reserves.  Forty-five  miles  of 
trail  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  reserve  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  fifty  men. 

There  was  no  lack  of  men — and  brave  men 
— to  fight  the  fire.  The  foresters  had  been 
watching  night  and  day;  they  had  hired  men 
by  hundreds  from  Butte,  Missoula,  Helena, 
Spokane,  and  distributed  them  in  gangs  of 
twenty  to  one  hundred  through  the  four 
reserves  in  Montana  and  Idaho — an  army 
of  2,500  men.  Each  gang  was  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  man,  ranger  or 
forest  guard,  who  knew  the  country  foot  by 
foot.  Camps  had  been  established  near  the 
various  fires,  which  were  looked  upon  by  the 
rangers  as  so  many  dangerous  beasts,  well 
leashed,  but  safer  for  being  well  guarded,  also. 


Some  of  the  fire  fighters  were  still  at  work, 
some  in  camp,  some  on  the  way  to  camp, 
when  the  tornado  struck,  fanning  the  hith¬ 
erto  confined  fires  into  imgovemable  fury. 
Instantly  the  rangers  and  all  old  hands  saw 
in  this  great  fire,  reaching  out  with  speed  in¬ 
credible,  something  against  which  man  could 
not  stand  and  fight,  from  which  he  could  not 
fly  and  live.  Quick  action,  cunning,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  forest,  might  be  combined  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  incapable  of  acting 
for  themselves.  There  was  not  a  man  of 
the  guards,  rangers,  or  foremen  who  could 
not  have  saved  himself  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  knowing  so  well  what  to  do;  but  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  of 
his  men  first.  Many  of  them  suffered  in¬ 
juries  in  saving  others  from  which  they  will 
never  recover. 

“  Drop  everything  but  your  water  bottles, 
men,  stay  together  and  follow  me,”  was  the 
invariable  order  issued  by  the  foresters  in 
charge  of  the  gangs.  In  many  cases  the  men, 
unaware  of  their  danger,  took  the  order  as 
an  indication  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of 
their  leader.  Some  of  them  jeered,  refusing 
to  obey.  Others  insisted  on  going  to  camp 
for  supper.  Days  afterward  some  of  their 
bones  were  collected  among  the  ruins  of 
the  forest.  Out  of  Ranger  Debitt’s  force  of 
eight  hundred  men,  fifty-nine  were  lost,  dis¬ 
regard  of  orders  being  accountable  in  al¬ 
most  every  case.  But  where  the  men  stuck 
to  the  rangers  and  foremen  they  were  saved. 

Riley  Bonsteel,  a  barber  from  Missoula, 
was  in  a  gang  of  forty,  part  of  a  detail  of 
ninety  men  under  the  direction  of  Ranger 
W.  H.  Rock,  of  Avery.  Bonsteel  is  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  He 
went  out  to  be  a  fire  fighter  for  the  fun  of  it, 
like  many  another  poor  fellow  who  did  not 
come  through  it  as  fortunately  as  he.  He 
was  one  of  the  few,  out  of  dozens  with  whom 
the  w'riter  talked,  who  could  describe  the 
scene  through  which  he  lived.  Most  of 
them  shivered  when  asked  about  it.  “  Well, 
it  was  just  awful,”  was  as  far  as  words  could 
carry  them.  They  would  look  down  at 
swathed  hands,  bound  in  slings  upon  their 
chest,  turn,  walk  away.  It  was  not  like 
being  in  a  burning  house;  it  was  a  burning 
world. 

Bonsteel  and  his  comrades  were  working 
in  apparent  security  when  they  heard  the 
fire  approaching.  The  ranger  ordered  all 
hands  to  follow  him,  heading  for  an  old 
bum  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  which  was 
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near  at  hand.  Racing  for  it,  they  reached 
the  clearing  just  ahead  of  the  hre.  Trees 
were  falling  in  every  direction,  the  fire  was 
screaming,  the  wind  roaring.  Coals  of  fire 
as  big  as  a  man’s  fist  pelt^  them  as  thick 
as  h^.  It  was  night,  about  half  past  seven 
o’clock,  and  the  world  was  red,  a  pit  of 
hideous  red.  Between  each  two  men  there 
were  two  gallons  of  water,  carried  in  flexible 
bottles.  This  water  had  been  apportioned 
to  them  for  the  night,  shortly  before  the  wild 
fire  came. 

Overhead,  across  the  old  bum  strewn  with 
logs  and  forest  d6bris,  streamed  an  imbroken 
river  of  fire.  From  man  to  man  the  ranger 
went,  telling  them  what  to  do.  He  had  to 
shout  in  their  ears,  the  roar  of  destruction 
was  so  great.  If  they  hoped  to  live  they 
must  lie  on  the  lee  side  of  the  fallen  logs, 
faces  to  the  ground.  Already  the  air  was  so 
hot  it  cut  the  lungs  like  the  fumes  of  acid; 
smoke  and  gases  were  stifling.  Men  stood 
in  the  fantastic  light,  their  impotent  arms 
lifted  toward  the  sheet  of  hemming  flame, 
shrieking  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  The 
ranger  was  compelled  at  last  to  threaten 
some  of  them  with  his  revolver  before  he 
could  induce  them  to  lie  down  in  that  fiery 
bed,  two  men  in  a  place,  so  each  could  watch 
the  other’s  clothing.  Then  he  stood  over 
them,  like  a  shepherd  over  a  flock  of  fright¬ 
ened  sheep,  holding  them  in  for  the  supreme 
trial  whidi  was  to  come. 

As  far  as  it  went,  the  water  was  used  to 
wet  the  coats  and  blankets  some  of  them  had 
brought  away  in  the  rush,  and  to  saturate 
handkerchiefs,  which  were  bound  over 
mouths  and  nostrils,  at  the  ranger’s  direc¬ 
tion.  £ach  man  had  been  told  to  breathe  as 
near  the  ground  as  he  could  grovel.  At  in¬ 
tervals  there  fell  a  lull  in  the  wild  tumult  of 
outlawed  elements,  and  then  were  heard  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  roasting  men,  their 
piteous  prayers  for  mercy.  The  logs  all 
around  them  caught  fire,  the  heavens  rained 
fire.  It  seemed  a  marvel  that  a  man  could 
live  a  moment  there.  Once  they  saw  one  of 
their  tortured  number  spring  to  his  feet  and 
dash  away  into  the  wall  of  fire.  He  fell,  the 
flames  closing  round  Him.  He  alone,  of  the 
forty  men,  was  lost. 

After  two  hours  of  this  broiling  heat  little 
puffs  of  cool  wind  b^;an  to  bre^  through 
their  oven  walls.  An  hour  more  and  it  h^ 
cooled  so  men  left  their  shelters.  Two 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  creek,  a  mile  away, 
for  water.  They  went,  through  stifling 


smoke,  over  beds  of  coals,  under  the  swing¬ 
ing  menace  of  burning  branches  and  totter¬ 
ing  trunks,  returning  in  safety.  They  found 
that  the  water  of  the  icy  stream  had  been 
heated  by  falling  trunks  of  trees,  which  p>ent 
it  up  in  a  dam  of  fire.  It  was  foimd  after¬ 
ward  that  fish  in  the  stream  had  been  boiled. 
Yet  men,  under  the  guidance  of  an  exfteri- 
enced  forester,  lived  through  it,  to  join  again, 
as  from  the  dead,  the  world  of  the  living. 

Another  ranger,  Edward  C.  Pulaski,  of 
Wallace,  Idaho,  was  in  command  of  forty 
men  on  Placer  Creek.  When  he  saw  that 
the  fire  was  out  of  hand,  threatening  their 
safety,  he  ordered  his  men  to  break  camp 
and  start  for  Wallace,  about  eight  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Placing  them  in  single  file,  ordering 
them  to  remain  together,  Pulaski  took  the 
lead  and  the  start  was  made.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  appeared  to  have 
become  suddenly  surrounded  by  fire.  The 
men  grew  panicky.  Pulaski  went  among 
them  to  give  assurance  that  he  would  lead 
them  out  safely,  if  they  would  follow  him. 
Then,  placing  one  of  them,  an  old  man  crip¬ 
pled  by  rheumatism,  upon  his  horse,  Pulaski 
took  the  bridle  and  resumed  the  march. 

Smoke  was  so  dense  that  the  men  had 
to  hold  to  each  other  to  prevent  becoming 
separated  and  lost.  It  was  impossible,  in 
spite  of  the  giant  flames  which  leap>ed  around 
them,  to  see  a  man  ten  feet  away.  Falling 
trees  crashed  around  them,  rending  their 
way  to  earth  through  the  limbs.  Pulaski 
says  that  he  saw  columns  of  clear,  white  fire 
spring  up  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  feeding  upon 
air.  It  seemed  at  length  that  their  progress 
was  choked  by  fire.  Pulaski  halted  them, 
soaked  a  gunnysack  with  water,  slip{>ed  it 
over  his  head,  dashed  away  into  the  flames. 
The  men  began  to  prep>are  for  death,  be¬ 
lieving  the  ranger  would  never  return.  But 
in  a  little  while  he  was  back,  to  lead  them  on. 
Halting  them  every  little  while,  he  dashed 
off  on  his  perilous  forays,  coming  back  al¬ 
ways  to  beckon  them  ahe^. 

Long  before  that  time  Pulaski,  alone, 
could  have  reached  a  place  of  safety,  but 
the  men  could  not  have  saved  themselves. 
Pulaski  finally  reached  the  tuimei  of  an 
;  abandoned  mine,  toward  which  he  had  been 
working,  and  ordered  the  men  in.  Even 
then  the  timbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  timnel 
were  on  fire.  It  seemed  an  insecure  retreat. 
Some  of  the  men  questioned  the  ranger’s 
judgment  and  would  not  enter.  ‘‘Get  in¬ 
side  of  that  tuimel,”  said  Pulaski,  drawing 
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his  revolver.  “It’s  deaith  for  the  man  that 
disobeys  me.” 

It  was  a  short  tunnel,  but  timbered  all  its 
length.  Near  the  entrance  a  small  spring 
trickled  a  feeble  stream.  The  ranger  1^  his 
horse  into  the  cave,  ordered  his  men  to  lie 
with  faces  against  the  ground,  and  began 
dashing  water  from  the  small  pools  upon  the 
burning  mine  timbers.  Already  the  tunnel 
was  packed  with  smoke  from  the  outside 
fires.  The  men  foimd  breathing  more  diflS- 
cult  than  they  had  in  the  open,  and  begged 
the  ranger  to  let  them  go.  By  that  time  the 
hurricane  had  mounted  to  its  height.  Blaz¬ 
ing  trees  fell  across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
pouring  fresh  volumes  of  smoke  into  it. 

In  the  gang  of  forty  there  were  but  few 
Americans,  the  others  being  of  mixed  na¬ 
tionalities.  These  few  help>ed  Pulaski  to 
keep  back  the  fire  from  the  mine  timbers 
imtil  they  fell,  one  by  one,  overcome  by 
smoke  and  heat.  The  others,  lying  on  the 
ground,  were  praying  in  many  tongues,  cry¬ 
ing,  begging  for  breath.  A  Swede  sprang  up 
and  rushed  upon  the  ranger,  who  stood 
grimly  fighting  the  foe  without  and  watch¬ 
ing  his  men  within,  crying  that  he  would 
kill  Pulaski  if  he  did  not  let  him  pass.  The 
ranger  drove  him  back  with  his  revolver, 
compelling  him  to  lie  down. 

In  the  five  hours  which  followed,  the 
cave  became  a  madhouse.  Gasping  men,  de¬ 
void  of  every  sense  but  the  need  of  air  to 
breathe,  rushed  upon  him,  grappled  him,  to 
be  flung  by  the  hardy  ranger  to  the  groimd. 
They  were  raging  maniacs,  bereft  of  reason 
by  such  torture  as  men  seldom  endure,  and 
live.  But  Pulaski  held  them  there,  to  a  man. 
How  he  stood  at  the  mouth  of  that  black  pit 
and  lived,  when  men  who  breathed  near  the 
earth  smothered,  choked,  died,  is  a  matter 
which  sets  a  new  standard  for  American 
hardihood.  Even  the  horse  which  the  rang¬ 
er  led  into  the  tunnel  fell  to  the  ground  and 
expired  long  before  Pulaski  sank. 

The  men  became  quiet  after  a  while, 
some  of  them  forever.  At  last  the  ranger’s 
tough  lungs  and  huge  frame  could  bear  no 
more.  His  senses  clouded,  his  limbs  failed, 
he  fell.  Outside,  the  fires  burned  low,  the 
cool  winds  came,  stealing  into  the  smother¬ 
ing  prison.  Some  one  revived,  crawled  to 
the  outside,  filled  his  lungs  with  sweet  air, 
shouted.  Others  joined  Um,  creeping  p>ain- 
fully,  going  back  presently  to  help  their 
companions  out.  Six  of  them  were  dead. 

It  was  believed  at  first  that  Ranger  Pu¬ 


laski  would  lose  his  sight,  but  a  few  days  in 
hospital  brought  him  out  sound  and  whole. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  ready  for  duty 
again.  But  for  his  heroic  work  all  of  the 
forty  men  would  have  f)erished. 

Pulaski  is  the  great-grandson  of  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski,  Polish  exile,  who  fought 
and  died  for  the  cause  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  is  the  oldest  male  in  the  di¬ 
rect  line  of  descent,  and  inheritor  of  the 
title — count.  But  Pulaski,  American  forest 
ranger,  does  not  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Ranger  Bell,  who  had  charge  of  a  crew 
farther  in  the  woods  in  the  same  fire,  was 
entirely  surrounded  and  sought  shelter  on 
the  Joseph  Beauchamp  homestead.  This 
homestead  had  only  about  half  an  acre 
cleared,  which  gave  very  little  protection  to 
the  men,  owing  to  the  dense  timber  sur- 
roimding  it.  One  large  tree  was  blown  down, 
falling  on  three  of  the  crew,  killing  them  out¬ 
right,  before  the  fire  came. 

The  remainder  of  the  crew,  save  seven 
men,  got  into  a  small  stream  near  the  cabin. 
There  they  lay,  the  fire  burning  all  aroimd 
them,  even  over  them,  protected  only  by 
the  low  bank  of  the  streamlet  from  being 
crushed  by  the  great  trees  which  fell  across 
it.  All  of  the  men  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
stream  were  saved,  although  severely  burned. 
The  seven  who  left  the  main  crew  crawled 
into  a  ditch  near  by.  They  were  burned 
beyond  recognition. 

Heroism  like  Pulaski’s  and  Bell’s  was  not 
always  so  successful  even  as  theirs. 

Ranger  C.  H.  Watson  rode  eighty  miles 
through  the  burning  forest  to  the  nearest 
station  to  raise  a  relief  party  for  the  rescue 
of  six  men  in  the  Cabinet  forest.  These  men 
became  separated  from  the  main  body  and 
were  unable  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
camp.  When  Watson  missed  them,  he  set 
out,  alone,  to  search  for  them.  Four  days 
and  nights  he  roamed  the  burning,  smoke- 
clogged  wilderness  without  food,  rest,  or 
sleep.  Failing  in  his  quest,  he  turned  his 
face  toward  headquarters  of  the  military 
detachment  doing  patrol  duty  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  district.  The  camp  was  eighty  miles 
away. 

He  was  worn  and  burned  when  he  started 
on  his  long  ride,  his  horse  was  jaded,  but  he 
pushed  on.  At  times  the  smoke  was  so 
dense  that  he  was  compelled  to  dismount 
and  lie  with  his  face  against  the  groimd.  His 
horse  often  fell,  struggling  for  breath.  Side 
by  side  man  and  beast  would  lie,  reviving  at 
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length  to  rise  and  stagger  on.  One  entire 
day  the  ranger  walked  and  rode  through  a 
stretch  of  burning  forest,  from  which  blaring 
moss,  bark,  and'^oliage  fell  upon  him  and  his 
horse.  When  he  at  last  reached  the  military 
station,  to  which  his  com{)ass  and  his  imerr- 
ing  sense  of  direction  had  guided  him  as 
straight  as  a  pigeon  flies  to  its  loft,  the  saddle 
lupon  which  he  sat  was  fire<risp>^,  the  hair 
had  been  burned  completely  from  his  horse, 
his  clothing  hung  in  blackened  shreds. 
Blood  gush^  from  his  lungs  as  he  spoke,  his 
eyes  were  almost  sightless,  his  face  and  body 
raw  with  bums. 

Yet  he  clung,  reeling,  to  his  saddle  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  leadmg  the  rescue  party,  which  he 
pleaded  must  set  out  at  once.  They  lifted 
him  from  his  grotesque  mount,  against  his 
protests.  Next  morning  he  1^  the  relief 
party  back  into  the  woods,  but  it  arrived 
too  late.  The  six  men  were  lost. 

Many  fire  fighters,  miners,  and  settlers  are 
alive  to-day  tluough  the  prompt  action  of 
Ranger  R.  M.  Debitt,  in  charge  of  the 
forestry  station  at  Avery,  Idaho.  Debitt 
sent  messengers  into  the  threatened  terri¬ 
tory  before  the  fire  broke,  ordering  every¬ 
body  out.  Those  in  his  district  who  heeded 
the  warning  were  saved,  reaching  the  rail¬ 
road  in  time  to  be  taken  on  board  the  relief 
trains.  One  gang  of  fire  fighters  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  St.  Joe  River  ignored 
Debitt’s  order  to  get  out,  and  most  of  the 
men  were  lost.  It  was  at  the  request  of 
Debitt,  also,  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  Puget  Sound  Railway  ran  special  trains 
from  Avery  to  St.  Joe,  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  picking  up  refugees  along  the 
line.  But  for  those  reUef  trains  hundreds 
must  have  perished  along  the  St.  Joe 
River. 

Avery  was  one  of  the  last  places  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  reserve  to  be  reached  by  the 
fire.  While  the  flames  were  pressing  down 
upon  it,  the  women  and  children  were  re¬ 
moved  on  a  sjjedal  train.  They  were  given 
just  thirty  minutes  to  get  ready.  Alr^dy 
the  roar  of  the  approaching  fire  could  be 
heard.  F our  passenger  coaches  were  loaded, 
and  the  train  set  out  for  St.  Joe  imder  com¬ 
mand  of  Sergeant  John  James  of  Company 
G,  25th  United  States  Infantry,  from  Fort 
George  Wright,  Washington — a  negro  com¬ 
pany,  which,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
E.  E.  Lewis,  had  been  detailed  to  patrol  the 
burning  district  and  preserve  order.  Pri¬ 
vates  Chester  Gerrard,  William  Hogue,  Roy 


Green,  and  G.  W.  Bright  were  stationed  on 
the  platforms  of  the  cars. 

“They  stuck  to  their  px>sts  like  men,” 
said  Ra^er  Debitt.  “The  forests  all  along 
the  way  were  on  fire,  the  heat  so  intense  that 
the  varnish  on  the  coaches  blistered  and  the 
windows  cracked.  These  negro  soldiers 
stood  on  the  platforms  through  this  bath  of 
fire  and  kept  the  doors  closed,  holding  back 
the  heat-cnued  women  and  children,  many 
of  whom  would  have  leaped  off  and  been 
lost  if  they  had  not  been  restrained.” 

Another  train  of  box  cars  carried  most  of 
the  men  away  from  Avery,  the  negro  sol¬ 
diers  remaining  to  the  last. 

On  the  day  the  fire  became  unmanage¬ 
able  there  were  no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
p>eople  along  the  line  of  the  C.,  M.  &  P.  S. 
Railroad  in  the  forty-eight  miles  between 
Avery,  Idaho,  and  Haugan,  Montana.  These 
were  mainly  railway  employees,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  refugees  from  the  interior, 
although  there  were  many  trades  people  in 
the  villages.  Four  work  trains  were  busy 
on  that  stretch  of  track  imder  the  direction 
of  C.  H.  Marshall  and  W.  R.  Banning,  su¬ 
perintendent  and  chief  carpenter,  resjject- 
ively,  of  the  Missoula  division.  A  telephone 
message  to  Superintendent  Marshall  from 
the  girl  op>erator  at  Kyle,  a  small  station, 
gave  the  first  alarm  of  the  approaching  fire. 
While  they  were  talking  the  wires  went 
down. 

Marshall  and  Lanning  at  once  ordered 
two  of  the  trains  to  proceed  along  the  line, 
picking  up  everybody.  “Don’t  pass  any¬ 
body,  no  matter  who  it  is,  and  put  every 
living  soul  aboard,  whether  they  want  to  go 
or  not,”  was  the  order  given  to  the  train¬ 
men  and  the  few  American  laborers  who,  the 
railroad  officials  knew  from  past  exp>erience, 
were  the  only  men  in  the  jmnble  of  nation¬ 
alities  upon  whom  they  could  depend. 

Before  the  trains  had  gone  far,  the  fire 
was  in  sight.  From  moimtain  to  mountain 
the  flames  leaped,  with  the  sp>eed  of  a  fast 
train,  sowing  brands  upon  the  slopes  to 
kindle  slower,  even  more  deadly,  fires. 
With  the  fire  came  the  gale.  Stones  of  a 
pound  weight,  gravel,  dust,  debris  of  the 
forest,  were  hurled  before  it,  and  soon  clouds 
of  smoke,  fire-tainted,  scorching,  thicker 
than  ever,  completely  obscured  the  sun. 

More  than  four  hundred  people  were 
herded  into  the  cars  east  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pass  tunnel  by  Mr.  Lanning  and  carried 
into  the  great  tube,  which  is  almost  two 
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miles  long.  There  they  remained  in  safety, 
suffering  somewhat  from  smoke.  Under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  Marshall  several 
hundred  were  taken  out  by  way  of  the  east, 
to  Haugan.  In  another,  and  shorter,  txmnel, 
two  hundred  people  found  refuge.  They 
were  pulled  there  on  a  train  by  Engineer 
Roberts,  who  ran  a  blazing  bridge,  over 
seven  hundred  feet  long  and  a  hun^^  feet 
high,  to  put  them  there.  When  they  reached 
the  tunnel  the  oil  in  the  tank  was  frying. 

But  that  did  not  take  care  of  all  the 
people.  Scattered  along  the  line  between 
the  great  tunnel  and  Kyle,  Idaho,  were 
many  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  save. 
The  fire  was  pouring  across  the  track,  many 
bridges  were  going.  “We’ll  make  a  try  for 
it,  just  the  same,”  said  Lanning. 

An  engineer  and  a  fireman  volunteered 
for  the  perilous  venture,  likewise  a  conductor 
on  one  of  the  work  trains.  With  an  engine 
and  three  cars  they  set  out.  It  was  apparent 
to  all  as  they  proceeded  that  they  would 
never  be  able  to  return  to  the  big  tunnel. 
When  the  train  reached  the  refugees  huddled 
along  the  track,  many  of  them  had  to  be 
lifted,  bodily,  and  put  aboard.  “Groups  of 
Hungarians,  bundles  of  bedding  and  clothes 
on  their  backs,  stood  crying,  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces,”  said  Lanning.  “We  had 
to  pick  some  of  them  up  and  put  them  in  the 
cars,  but  when  they  once  understood  that 
there  was  a  chance  for  life  they  fell  to  fight¬ 
ing,  pulling  each  other  from  the  train,  push¬ 
ing  women  and  children  out  of  the  way,  but 
sticking  to  their  bedding  to  the  last.  We 
had  to  cut  the  ropes  from  their  shoulders  to 
make  them  let  the  bundles  go.” 

Forty-seven  people  were  picked  up  by 
Tanning’s  forlorn  hope,  and  a  nm  was  made 
for  tunnel  32,  a  short  bore,  but  the  only 
available  refuge.  As  the  train  rushed  for¬ 
ward  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  the  engi¬ 
neer  could  not  see  the  steam  dome  of  his 
boiler.  He  did  not  know  when  the  engine 
might  strike  a  burned  bridge  or  a  fallen 
tree,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  on. 
He  opened  her  wide  and  let  her  go,  pound¬ 
ing  into  the  mystery  of  smoke. 

They  made  the  timnel,  pulled  into  the 
middle  of  it,  and  stopped.  Even  there  the 
fire  reached  in  after  them,  and  almost  got 
them,  too.  A  rivnilet  ran  through  the  tunnel, 
and,  by  keeping  their  clothes  wet,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  endure.  The  heat  was  so  great 
along  that  stretch  of  railway,  which  was 
hea>^y  bordered  with  timber,  that  pick 


handles  were  utterly  consumed  where  the 
tools  lay  upon  the  groimd,  one  in  a  place,  as 
the  workmen  dropjied  them,  apart  from 
any  other  inflammable  materid.  Water  in 
barrels  at  the  ends  of  bridges  was  boiled  and 
evaporated  aw'ay,  the  staves  burning  down 
to  the  level  of  the  water  as  it  sank.  Fish 
in  the  streams  were  cooked;  for  days  they 
floated,  by  thousands.  Ties  were  burned 
out  of  the  railroad  tracks,  the  rails  were 
buckled  and  kinked  like  wire.  Everything 
was  swept  clean  to  the  tunnels’  mouths. 

After  forty-eight  hours  in  his  hot  dun¬ 
geon,  Chief  Carpenter  Lanning  walked  out, 
to  find  nineteen  of  his  bridges  burned  in 
forty-eight  miles  of  track.  He  went  to  work 
to  replace  them.  With  500  men,  working 
night  and  day,  he  labored.  In  eleven  and 
one  half  days  he  rebxiilt  sixteen  bridges, 
ranging  from  360  to  775  feet  in  length,  and 
from  16  to  120  feet  high,  every  one  of  them 
standard,  p)ermanent  bridges.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  achievements  in  the 
history  of  railroading. 

Besides  that,  Lanning,  alone,  has  to  his 
credit  500  hiunan  lives.  He  hasn’t  much  to 
say  about  it;  only  this:  “An  American  owes 
that  to  his  country  and  his  kind.” 

Superintendent  Marshall  also  deserves 
great  credit.  But  for  the  imselfish  risk  of 
life  by  these  two  truly  brave  men,  the  death 
roll  of  the  Bitter  Root  divide  would  have 
been  appalling.  Only  those  who  could  have 
struggled  on  foot  into  the  tunnels  could 
have  survived.  Few  would  have  made  it, 
in  that  suffocating  smoke  and  blinding  heat. 

Nor  was  the  heroic  work  of  the  rangers 
limited  to  the  six  hours  during  which  the  fire 
raged.  On  Sunday  morning,  August  21, 
four  crews  set  to  work  cutting  trails  to  in¬ 
jured  men  and  taking  them  out  on  pack- 
horses.  Of  this  rescue  work,  W.  G.  Weigle, 
of  Wallace,  forest  supervisor  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  national  forest,  was  the  head,  and 
through  his  imceasing  toil  and  energy  scores 
were  saved  from  the  list  of  the  dead. 

It  was  here  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  reserve, 
and  in  the  Clearwater  Reserve  in  western 
Montana  that  the  fire  spent  its  greatest 
force.  In  Wallace  alone  the  loss  was  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  Wallace,  by  the 
way,  is  the  home  of  Senator  Heybum.  It 
seems  like  a  visitation — the  occurrence  of 
this  destructive  fire  in  the  territory  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  senators — ^Heybum,  of  Idaho, 
and  Carter,  of  Montana — active  in  opposing 
appropriations  for  the  protection  of  the 
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national  forest  reserves.  In  Senator  Hey- 
bum’s  state  more  than  two  thousand  people 
became  refugees  from  the  flames,  flying  for 
their  lives  to  Spokane  and  other  dties. 

The  men  in  the  forestry  service  did  all 
that  men  could  do  in  this  terrible  emergency. 
They  fought  the  fire,  and  they  fought  it  well. 
It  may  be  charged  in  time — ^hints  are  being 
made  already — ^that  there  was  incomp>etency 
shown  in  the  management  of  this  forest 
fire.  This  is  not  true.  The  inability  to 
reach  the  first  fires  before  they  grew  to  im¬ 
portance  b  not  the  fault  of  the  forest  guards 
or  supervisors.  They  had  to  cut  trails. 

As  for  the  origin  of  those  first  fires,  it  b 
not  likely  that  they  were  started  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government’s  conservation 
policy,  as  was  at  first  reported,  although 
this  theory  has  its  supporters  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Forest  supervisors  and  rangers  attrib¬ 
ute  the  b^inning  of  the  various  isolated 
fires,  from  which  the  wide^read  conflagra¬ 
tion  sprang,  to  lightning,  in  most  cases. 
Unguarded  fires  of  careless  or  ignorant 
hunters  and  campers  may  have  started  a 
blaze  or  two,  but  the  forestry  men  do  not 
place  the  blame  there,  for  the  forest  guards 
watch  campers  and  hrmters  in  the  national 
forests  with  the  greatest  care. 

Final,  and  official,  figures  on  the  damage 
resulting  from  this  fire  cannot  be  given  for 
many  months.  The  following  figmes  are 
not  official,  nor  final.  They  are  based  on 
estimates  made  two  weeks  after  the  fire. 
Government  offidab  in  the  forestry  service 
in  the  burned  dbtrict  say  thb  estimate  b 
conservative,  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 


Human  lives  lost  (known) .  8i 

klissing  and  unaccounted  for .  125 

Number  square  miles  burned . 2,000 

Market  value  of  timber  in  forest . $icx>,o<x>/x)o 

Loss  in  young  timber .  5o,cxx>,ooo 

Loss  to  railroads  (burned  district) _  3,000,000 

Loss  to  dty  of  Wallace .  1,000,000 

To  settlers  and  lumber  companies _  5,000,000 

Cost  of  fighting  fire .  150,000 

Loss  in  labor  to  communities  burned . .  5oo,cxx>,cxx> 


Total  loss . $659,i5o,ocx> 


The  heaviest  item  in  the  loss  attendant 
upon  thb  fire  was  wages  which  would  have 
b^  paid  for  labor  in  getting  the  timber 
out  of  these  vast  forests.  Thb  work  was 
steadily  going  on,  the  government  making 
constant  contracts  and  sales.  Supervisor 
Weigle  estimates  that  the  loss  in  labor  to  the 
communities  burned  will  amoimt  to  five 
hundred  million  dollars. 


There  will  be  some  salvage.  Where  the 
fallen  timber  b  accessible  it  be  sold,  such 
as  b  fit  for  lumber.  The  white  pine  must  be 
removed  within  two  years,  as  it  becomes 
useless  after  that  time.  Along  the  railroad 
lines  the  government  will  sell  what  the  fire 
^>ared  for  less  than  half  its  original  value. 
But  the  fallen  trunks  in  remote  places  must 
rot  upon  the  ground.  There  b  not  enough 
of  this  wood  left  to  i>ay  lumber  companies 
for  building  roads  to  get  it  out 

Where  the  green  forest  lately  stood  there 
spreads  now  a  scene  of  desolation.  Black-* 
ened  trunks,  piled  in  the  sport  of  that  de¬ 
structive  fire-storm  like  straws,  lie  thick  upon 
the  steep  mountainsides,  or  stand,  stripped 
of  limbs  and  bark — gaunt  skeletons  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  death.  Mile  upon  mile  the  tumbled 
hills  roll  away,  without  a  sprig  of  green 
to  ease  the  melancholy  wreckage. 

Thb  cruel  waste  of  national  prop>erty  and 
of  human  life  lies  a  heavy  shadow  upon  the 
door-steps  of  certain  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  It  could  have 
been  prevented.  Let  the  people  get  that  fact 
by  rote,  and  remember  it  in  time  to  come. 
IT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED. 
If  the  forest  supervisors  had  been  provided 
with  the  prc^r  equipment,  if  money  had  been 
appropiiated  to  m^e  traib  and  buy  tools, 
horses,  supplies,  and  to  engage  a  sufficient 
force  of  foresters,  thb  fire  would  not  have 
occurred.  Thb  national  calamity  b  blam- 
able  to  the  petulance  and  vindictiveness  of 
certain  men. 

It  was  not  even  upon  the  selfish  footing  of 
the  tragedies  and  dbregard  of  human  woe  in 
our  industrial  world — thb  great  national 
tragedy — because  there  was  not  the  incen-' 
tive  of  individual  gain  behind  it.  It  b  all 
loss,  dead,  irretrievable  loss,  due  to  the 
pique,  the  bias,  the  bull-headedness  of  a 
knot  of  men  who  have  srdked  and  planted 
their  hulks  in  the  way  of  appropriations  for 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  these 
national  reserves. 

The  blame  lies  at  their  doors,  at  the  doors 
of  these  paid  servants  of  the  people.  They 
did  it.  And  thb  indictment,  subscribed  to 
by  the  frenzied  hands  of  burning  men, 
s^ed  by  the  calcined,  fire-cleaned  skulls, 
b  not  to  be  buried  away  out  of  sight  with 
the  other  indictments  of  them,  and  the 
rest  of  their  sins.  It  will  lie  there  ex¬ 
posed,  bare  and  unanswerable,  for  years, 
a  bla^ened,  bumed-up,  useless,  ne^ess 
waste. 
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THE  WASTERS 


IT  got  talked  around  among  Marie’s  a  miss.  Marie’s  troubles  were  no  more 
friends  that  she  didn’t  want  children,  numerous  than  theirs.  But  they  were 
This  was  considered  very  surprising,  in  much  larger.  Troubles  are  like  gases, 
view  of  all  that  her  father  and  husband  had  They  expand  to  fill  any  void  into  which  they 
done  for  her,  are  introduced,  Marie’s  spread  themselves 

Here  is  what  they  had  done  for  her:  through  a  vacuum  as  large  as  her  life. 

They  had  removed  from  her  life  all  need,  The  making  of  that  vacuum  and  the  in- 
and  finally  all  desire,  to  make  efforts  and  sorting  of  Marie  into  it  cost  her  father  and 
to  accomplish  results  through  struggle  in  her  husband  prodigious  toil  and  was  a  great 
defiance  of  difficulty  and  at  the  cost  of  pain,  pleasure  to  them,  Marie  belonged  to  the 
Work  and  pain  were  the  two  things  Marie  Leisure  Class,  Socially,  she  was  therefore 
was  on  no  accoimt  to  be  exposed  to.  With  distinctly  superior  to  her  father  and  her 
this  small  but  important  reservation:  she  husband, 

might  work  at  avoiding  pain.  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  had 

When  the  cook  had  a  headache  she  took  Marie  in  mind  when  she  said: 
Getting-Breakfast  for  it.  When  Marie  had  “  By  the  leisured  class  we  mean  in  Amer- 
a  headache  she  worked  not  at  breakfast  but  ica  the  class  whose  men  work  harder  than 
at“  the  headache,  any  other  men  in  the  excitement  of  profes- 

It  was  a  social  ceremony  of  large  propor-  '  sional  and  commercial  rivalry,  but  whose 
tions,  with  almost  everybody  among  those  women  constitute  the  only  leisured  class  we 
present,  from  the  doctor  down  through  have  and  the  most  leisured  class  in  the 
Mother  and  Auntie  to  Little  Sister,  The  world,” 

decorations,  which  were  very  elaborate,  Marie’s  father  wasn’t  so  very  rich  either, 
comprised,  besides  the  usual  tasteful  ar-  He  was  engaged  in  a  business  so  vividly 
rangement  of  thermometers,  eau-de-Karls-  competitive  that  Marie’s  brother  was  hur- 
bad,  smelling-salts  bottles,  cracked  ice,  and  ried  through  college  as  fast  as  possible  and 
chocolate  creams,  a  perfect  shower  of  tour-  brought  into  the  game  at  twenty-two  with 
maline  roses,  the  odor  of  which,  alone  among  every  nerve  stretched  taut, 
all  the  vegetable  odors  in  the  world,  had  Nothing  like  that  was  expected  of  Marie, 
been  found  after  long  experimentation  to  be  She  was  brought  up  to  think  that  leisure 
soothing  to  Marie  on  such  occasions.  It  was  woman’s  natural  estate.  Work,  for  any 
was  not  thought  that  Marie  could  vanquish  girl,  she  regarded  as  an  accident  due  to  the 
a  headache  except  after  a  plucky  fight  of  at  unexpected  and  usually  reprehensible  col- 
least  one  day’s  duration,  lapse  of  the  males  of  the  poor  girl’s  family. 

Actresses  go  on  and  do  their  turns  day  This  view  of  the  matter  gave  Marie, 
after  day  and  night  after  night  with  hardly  unconsciously  to  herself,  what  morality  she 
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had.  Hard  drinking,  “illegitimate”  gam¬ 
bling,  and  excessive  dissipations  of  all  sorts 
are  observed  commonly  to  have  a  prejudi¬ 
cial  effect  on  male  efficiency  and  family 
prosperity.  Against  all  “vices,”  therefore 
(although  she  didn’t  catch  the  “therefore”), 
Marie  was  a  Moral  Force  of  a  million  angel- 
power. 

Aside  from  “vices,”  however,  all  kinds  of 
conduct  looked  mudi  alike  to  her.  Ethics 
is  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  decencies  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Marie  had  no  part 
in  the  struggle.  She  violated  its  decencies 
without  being  at  all  aware  of  it. 

All  the  way,  for  instance,  from  stealing  a 
place  in  the  Ime  in  front  of  a  box-office  win¬ 
dow  ahead  of  ten  persons  who  were  there 
before  her,  up  the  tiny  scale  of  petty  aggres¬ 
sions  within  her  narrow  reach  to  the  cool  cli¬ 
max  of  spending  three  months  every  summer 
in  a  pine- wood  mountain  resort  (thus  depriv¬ 
ing  her  dty-bound  husband  of  the  personal 
companionship  which  was  the  one  b^t  thing 
she  had  to  give  him  in  return  for  what  he 
gave  her),  she  was  as  competent  a  little 
grafter  as  the  town  afforded. 

But  she  was  a  i)erfectly  logical  one.  Her 
family  had  trained  her  to  deadhead  her 
way  through  life  and  she  did  it.  Finally 
she  went  beyond  their  exjiectations.  They 
hadn’t  quite  anticipated  all  of  the  sweetly 
undeviating  inertia  of  her  mind. 

Nevertheless  she  was  a  nice  girl.  In  fact, 
she  was  The  Nice  Girl.  She  was  sweet- 
tempered,  sweet-mannered,  and  sweet- 
spoken — a  perfect  dear.  She  never  did  a 
“bad”  thing  in  her  life.  And  she  never 
ceased  from  her  career  of  moral  forcing. 
She  wrote  to  her  husband  from  her  mountain 
fastness,  warning  him  against  high-balls  in 
hot  weather.  She  went  twice  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  to  act  as  librarian  for  an 
evening  at  a  settlement  in  a  district  which 
was  inhabited  by  perfectly  resp>ectable 
working  people  but  which,  w^e  she  p>assed 
out  the  books,  she  sympathetically  alluded 
to  as  a  “slum.” 

It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  lay  the  whole 
explanation  of  Marie  on  her  father,  her 
husband,  and  herself. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Philip’s  Church  at  Birmingham,  they 
set  up  a  tombstone  which  had  fallen  down, 
and  they  re-inscribed  it  in  honor  of  the 
long-n^lected  memory  of  the  man  who  had 
been  resting  beneath  it  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  His  name  was  Wyatt.  John  Wyatt. 


He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  making 
Marie  what  she  was. 

What  toil,  what  tossing  nights,  what 
sweating  days,  what  agoniz^  wrenching  of 
the  imagination  toward  a  still  unreached 
idea,  have  gone  into  the  making  of  leisure — 
for  other  people! 

Wyatt  strained  toward,  and  touched,  the 
idea  which  was  the  real  start  of  modern 
leisure. 

In  the  year  1733,  coming  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral  town  of  Lichfield,  where  the  Middle 
Ages  still  lingered,  he  set  up,  in  a  small 
building  near  Sutton  Goldfields,  a  certain 
machine.  That  machine  inaugurated,  and 
forever  symbolizes,  the  long  and  glorious 
series  of  mechanical  triumphs  which  has  made 
a  large  degree  of  leisure  possible,  not  for  a 
few  thousand  women,  as  was  previously  the 
case,  but  for  millions  and  millions  of  them. 

It  was  only  about  two  feet  square.  But 
it  accomplished  a  thing  never  before  accom¬ 
plished.  It  spun  the  first  thread  ever  spun 
in  the  history  of  the  world  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  human  fingers. 

On  that  night  woman  lost  her  oldest  and 
most  significant  title  and  fimction.  The 
Spinster  ceased  to  be. 

The  mistress  and  her  maid,  spinning  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Hall,  their  fingers  drawing  the 
roving  from  the  distaff  and  stretching  it  out 
as  the  spindle  twisted  it,  were  finally  on  the 
point  of  separating  forever. 

We  all  see  what  Wyatt’s  machine  did  to 
the  maids.  We  all  imderstand  that  when 
he  started  his  mill  at  Birmingham  and  hired 
his  working  force  of  ten  girls,  he  prophesied 
the  factory  “slum.” 

We  do  not  yet  realize  what  he  did  to  the 
mistresses,  how  he  utterly  changed  their 
character  and  how  he  marvelously  in¬ 
creased  their  number. 

But  look!  His  machine,  with  the  count¬ 
less  machines  which  followed  it,  in  the  spin¬ 
ning  industry  and  in  all  other  industries, 
made  it  possible  to  organize  masses  of  indi¬ 
viduals  into  industrial  regiments  which  re¬ 
quired  captains  and  majors  and  colonels  and 
generals.  It  created  the  need  of  leadership, 
of  multitudinous  leadership.  And  with  lead¬ 
ership  came  the  rewards  of  leadership. 
And  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  leaders 
(a  race  of  men  previoii^y,  by  comparison, 
nonexistent)  arose  in  thousands  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  and  millions  to  live  in 
leisure  and  semi-leisure  on  the  fruits  of  the 
new  system. 
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While  the  maids 
went  to  the 
“slums,”  the  mis¬ 
tresses  went  to 
the  suburbs. 

Looking  at  it 
in  that  way,  one 
sometimes  doesn’t 
feel  so  sorry  for 
the  maids. 

What  did  Wyatt 
get  out  of  it?  Im¬ 
prisonment  for 
debt  and  the  buzz 
of  antiquarians 
above  his  rotted 
corpse. 

Wyatt  and  his 
equally  humble 
successors  in  gen¬ 
ius,  Hargreaves 
and  Crompton, 
artisans!  Where 
in  history  shall 
we  find  men  the 
world  took  more 


WORK  ?  FOR  MARIE  ?  FOR  MY  DAUGHTER  ?  SHOCEINGI 


And  his  son 
W3.S  England’s 
richest  commoner. 

It  was  the  dawn 
of  the  day  of  com¬ 
mon  richness. 

The  new  aris¬ 
tocracy  was  as 
hospitably  large 
as  the  old  aristoc¬ 
racy  had  been 
sternly  small.  Be¬ 
fore  Wyatt,  leisure 
had  been  the 
thinnest  of  exha¬ 
lations  along  the 
very  top  of  so- 
ciety.  Since 
Wyatt,  it  has  got 
diffused  in  greater 
and  greater 
density  through 
at  least  the  upper 
third  of  it.  And 
for  all  that  mag¬ 
ical  extension  of 


from,  gave  less  to? 

To  Hargreaves,  inventing  the  spinning- 
jenny,  a  mob  and  a  flight  from  Lancashire, 
a  wrecked  machine  and  a  sacked  house! 
To  Crompton,  inventing  the  spinning-mule 
(which,  in  simulating,  surpassed  the  delicate 
pulling  motion  of  the  spinster’s  arm) — to 
Crompton,  poverty  so  complete  that  the 
mule,  patient  bearer  of  innumerable  for¬ 
tunes  to  investors,  was  surrendered  to 
them  unpatented,  while  its  maker  retired 
to  his  “Hall-in-the-Wood”  and  his  work¬ 
man  wages! 

Little  did  Wyatt  and  Hargreaves  and 
Crompton  eat  of  the  bread  of  idleness  they 
built  the  oven  for. 

But  Arkwright!  There  was  the  man 
who  foreshadowed,  in  his  own  career,  the 
new  aristocracy  about  to  be  evoked  by  the 
new  machinery.  He  made  spinning  de¬ 
vices  of  his  own.  He  used  everybody  else’s 
devices.  He  patented  them  all.  He  lied 
in  the  patents.  He  sued  infringers  of  them. 
He  overlooked  his  defeats  in  the  courts. 
He  bit  and  gouged  and  endured  and  in¬ 
vented  and  organized  till,  from  being  a  bar¬ 
ber  and  dealing  in  hair-dyes  and  bargaining 
for  the  cuiis  of  pretty  girls  at  coimtry  fairs, 
he  ended  up  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and — 
last  perfect  touch  in  a  fighting  career — was 
building  a  church  when  he  di^ 


free  time,  wrested 
from  the  ceaseless  toil  with  wliich  God  cursed 
Adam,  we  stand  indebted  (and  so  recently!) 
to  the  machinery  set  going  by  that  spontane¬ 
ous  explosion  of  artisan  genius  in  England 
only  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago,  kept 
going  (and  faster  and  faster)  by  the  labor 
of  men,  women,  and  children  behind  factory 
windows,  the  world  over,  to-day. 

Marie’s  view  of  the  situation,  however,  is 
the  usual  one.  We  are  billions  of  miles 
from  really  realizing  that  leisure  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  somebody’s  work,  that  just  “  Be¬ 
ing  a  Good  Woman”  or  “Being  a  Decent 
Fellow”  is  so  far  from  being  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  for  the  toil  of  other  people  that  it  is 
just  exactly  no  return  at  all.  We  are  bil¬ 
lions  of  miles  from  admitting  that  the  virtu¬ 
ous  parasite  is  just  as  much  a  parasite  as  the 
vicious  parasite: — that  the  former  differs 
from  the  latter  in  the  use  of  the  money  but 
not  at  all  in  the  matter  of  getting  it  in  return 
for  nothing. 

To  get  something  for  nothing  is  the 
fimdamental  immorality  in  the  world.  But 
we  don’t  believe  it.  There  will  be  a  rev¬ 
olution  before  we  get  it  into  our  heads 
that  trying  to  trade  a  sweet  disp>osition  or 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  opera  or  a 
proficiency  at  amateur  tennis  for  three 
meals  a  day  is  a  fraud. 


TO  CUKE  A  HEADACHE — WORKING-GIRL  THERAPY:  TAKE  A  GOOD  JOB  AND  STIR  IT 
CONSTANTLY  EROlf  BREAKFAST  TO  SUPPER. 


Marie  didn’t  mean  to  commit  a  fraud. 
She  just  dropped  a  sentimental,  non-negoti- 
able  plugged  nickel  into  the  slot-machine  of 
life  and  drew  out  a  motor  car  and  a  coimtry 
place,  and  was  innocently  pleased.  Such  a 
wonderful  slot-machine!  She  never  saw 
the  laboring  multitudes  behind  it,  past  and 
present  multitudes,  dead  fingers,  living  fin¬ 
gers,  big  men’s  fingers,  little  children’s  fin¬ 
gers,  pulling  the  strings,  delivering  the 
prizes,  laying  aside  the  plugged  nickel  in  the 
treasury  of  a  remote  revenge. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  she  didn’t  catch 
on  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  the 
world’s  creditor,  she  was  really  inhabiting  an 
'  almshouse  was  that  she  was  so  busy. 

You  see,  she  not  only  did  things  all  the 
time  but  she  had  to  find  and  invent  them  to 
do.  Her  life,  even  before  she  was  married, 
was  much  more  difficult  than  her  brother’s, 
who  simply  got  up  in  the  morning  and  took 
the  same  old  742  to  the  same  old  office. 

When  he  wanted  clothes  he  went  to  the 
nearest  decent  tailor. 

No  such  dnch  for  Marie.  Her  tailor 
lived  in  Sutherton,  on  the  directly  opposite 
side  of  the  dty  from  the  suburb  in  which 
Marie  lived.  Just  to  get  to  that  tailor’s 
cost  Marie  an  hour  and  a  half  of  effort. 
She  had  got  up  early,  but  by  the  time  the 


tailor  had  stuck  the  world’s  visible  supply 
of  pins  into  the  lines  of  her  new  coat, 
most  of  the  forenoon  had  been  arduously 
occupied. 

Of  course  many  forenoons  had  to  be  thus 
occupied.  Never  forget  it!  The  modish 
adaptation  of  woven  fabrics  to  the  female 
contour  becomes  increasingly  complex  and 
minute  and  exacting  and  time-occupying  in 
predse  proportion  as  the  amount  of  time 
increases  for  which  occupation  must  be 
devised. 

Besides,  it  gives  employment  to  the 
tailors. 

This  is  the  really  meritorious  fimction  of 
the  leisure  dass.  It  gives  employment. 
And  every  extension  of  its  tastes  and  needs 
gives  more  employment.  Marie  and  her 
friends  greatly  increased  the  number  and 
prosperity  of  tailors  and  milliners  and  candy- 
dippers  and  [jerfume-manufacturers  and 
manicurists  and  hair-dressers  and  plumed- 
bird  himters  and  florists  and  cab-drivers  and 
Irish  lace-makers  and  Chinese  silkworm 
tenders  and  violet-and-orris  sachet-powder 
makers  and  matinee  heroes  and  French  nuns 
who  embroider  underwear  and  fur-traders 
and  pearl-divers  and  other  deserving  per¬ 
sons,  not  forgetting  the  multitudes  of  Turks 
who  must  make  nougat  or  perish. 
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In  fact,  Marie  and  her  friends,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  gave  as  much  employment 
as  a  fair-siz^  earthquake.  That  is,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  they  destroyed,  without 
return,  a  large  amount  of  w^th  and  set 
many  people  to  work  replacing  it.  If  we 
had  a  large  enough  leisure  class  we  should 
have  no  need  of  hres  and  railroad  wrecks  and 


as  well  as  “The  grass  is  blue  o’er  little  Sue” 
till  there  was  just  one  hour  left  before  ditmer 
and  she  was  perfectly  crazy  over  the  new 
“do”  which  one  of  the  girls  had  showed  her 
and  she  rushed  upstairs  and  went  at  that  do 
and  by  diimer  time  she  had  got  it  almost 
right,  so  that  Father  told  her  always  to  do 
her  hair  like  that  and  Brother  wished  he  had 


the  other  valuable  events  which  increase  our  it  down  at  the  factory  to  replace  a  broken 
prosperity  by  consuming  it.  dynamo  brush,  while  as  for  Chunk,  he  was 

Marie  belonged  to  the  real  Consumers’  nicer  than  ever  till  he  learned  he  had  to  take 
League.  And  she  consumed  prettily  and  her  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  Siamese  Group  for 
virtuously.  It  wasn’t  bad  air  that  suffo-  the  Benefit  Ball:  so  that,  what  with  having 
cated  her  soul.  It  was  no  air.  to  coax  him  to  go  and  what  with  changing 

She  thought  she  was  breathing,  however,  into  her  costume,  she  got  to  the  rehearsal  so 
and  breathing  fast.  Why,  it  was  half-past  tired  she  couldn’t  stand  up  to  go  through 
eleven  before  she  got  back  down-town  from  the  figures  till  she  caught  sight  of  the  cele- 
her  tailor,  and  she  bought  a  wedding  pres-  brated  esthete,  the  Swami  Ram  Chandra 
ent  till  one,  and  she  was  just  famished  and  Gunga  Din,  who  was  there  to  hand  out  the 
ran  to  a  tea-room,  but  she  had  hardly  right  slants  about  oriental  effects  and  who 
touched  a  mouthful  when  she  remembered  had  persuaded  Marie  there  was  great  conso- 
there  was  a  girl  from  out  of  town  who  had  lation  to  be  found  in  realizing  that  life  is  a 
come  in  to  sp>end  a  month  doing  nothing  and  spiral  and  that  therefore  you  can’t  make 
had  to  be  helped,  but  though  she  rushed  to  progress  straight  up  but  must  go  roimd  and 
the  ’phone  she  couldn’t  get  her  friend  before  round  through  rhythmic  alternations  of  joy 
it  was  time  to  catch  her  suburban  train  and  sorrow,  which  caused  Chunk  to  relapse 
home;  in  order  to  do  which  she  jumped  again  from  his  attentiveness  but  which 
into  the  station  ’bus,  only  to  remember  she  pleased  Marie  greatly  because  she  was 
had  forgotten  to  buy  a  ribbon  for  her  Siam-  always  unhappy  in  between  two  periods  of 
ese  costume  for  the  Benefit  Ball;  but  it  was  happiness  and  therefore  felt  she  was  getting 
too  late  now  and  she  sp>ent 
her  time,  going  out  on  the 
train,  trying  to  think  of 
some  way  of  getting  along 
without  it,  and  her  head 
began  to  ache;  but  luckily 
she  met  some  of  the  girls 
on  her  way  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  her  high-school 
sorority  alumnae  reunion 
and  they  began  to  tell  her 
how  to  do  it;  but  she  had 
to  hurry  away  because  she 
had  promised  to  go  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  girls 
and  do  stencil  patterns, 
which  started  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  before  she  could 
get  any  of  them  really 
done  she  recollected  that 
Chunk  Brown  had  sent 
over  a  bunch  of  new  songs 
and  was  coming  to  call  to¬ 
night  and  she  had  to  scoot 


home  and  practice  “June 
time  is  moon  time  and 
tune  time  and  spoon  time,” 


TO  cuss  A  HEADACHE — SHISKINO-GISL  THERAPY:  TAKE  A 
DOCTOR,  A  FAMILY,  A  NICE  BRIGHT  DAY,  AND  A  BOX 

or  chocolates:  use  them  all  up. 


along  the  spiral  and  into  Culture  pretty  From  such  a  life  there  are  necessarily 
well,  till  it  was  eleven  o’clock  and  she  waked  revulsions.  The  empty  leisure  of  the  Nice 
Chunk  up  out  of  a  chair  in  the  hall  and  made  Girl  is  quite  successfully  total  waste.  But 
him  take  her  home;  and  he  said  the  Swami  it  becomes  intolerable  to  that  waster  who, 
was  a  very  clever  man  and  she  said  American  though  not  desiring  genuine  occupation, 
men  had  no  culture  and  didn’t  understand  desires  genuine  sensation, 
women,  and  Chimk  didn’t  even  say  good-  Hence  smart  sets, 
night  to  her,  and  she  went  to  sleep  cry-  Every  social  group  in  which  there  is  much 
ing,  and  remembering  she  hadn’t  after  all  leisure  has  its  own  smart  set.  There  may 
learned  from  the  girls  how  to  get  along  with-  be  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  spend.  There 
out  that  ribbon  in  her  costume  and  she  must  may  be  only  a  few  thousands.  But  there 
get  up  early  and  buy  it,  which  made  her  is  always  a  smart  set. 
utter  one  final  little  plaintive  sniffle  of  How  suddenly  its  smartness  may  follow 
vexation.  its  leisure,  how  accurately  its  plunge  into 

It  was  a  nice  child’s  life,  full  of  small  luxury  may  duplicate  the  suddenness  of 

things  which  looked  big,  uncorrected  in  its  modem  luxury  itself,  you  may  observe  with 

view  of  Love,  Culture,  Charity,  or  anything  your  own  eyes  almost  anywhere, 
else  by  any  carrying  of  the  burdens,  endur-  You  see  a  little  crowd  of  women  come  into 
ing  of  the  shocks,  or  thrilling  to  the  tri-  the  Mandarin  Tea  Room  of  the  St.  Du- 
umphs,  of  a  really  adult  life.  Her  brother,  Barry  in  Novellapolis  in  the-  fresh  West, 
when  he  went  to  work,  was  her  junior.  In  When  they  remove  their  automobile  veils 
five  years  he  was  much  her  senior.  (You  you  see  that  they  were  once,  and  very  re¬ 
may  verify  this  by  observations  among  your  cently,  the  nicest  sort  of  members  of  the 
own  acquaintances.)  Marie  was  not  a  minute  sewing  circle  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Lone 
older  now  than  when  she  left  school.  Talk-  Tree  Crossing. 

ing  to  her  at  twenty-six  was  exactly  the  When  the  waiter  comes  along  with 
same  experience  as  talking  to  her  at  twenty-  their  cocktails  and  they  begin  to  sip  them 
one.  That  was  what  the  world,  from  John  out  of  their  tea-cup>s,  you  wake  up  with 

Wyatt  to  her  father,  had  done  for  her.  a  jerk  to  realize  that  it’s  half-past  three 
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in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  has 
begun. 

How  rapid  it  all  isl 

There’s  Margaret  Simpson.  A  few  years 
ago  you  might  have  seen  her  piunping  the 
water  for  Jim’s  breakfast,  deaning  the 
lamps,  and  picking  bugs  off  the  potato  vines. 

Jim  came  to  town.  He  struck  it  poor. 
Then  he  struck  it  rich.  He  owns  a  bunch 
of  moving-picture  places.  He  manufac¬ 
tures  a  patented  bottle-stopper.  He’s  a 
pavement  contractor.  His  wife  has  just  as 
much  leisure  as  any  duchess. 

The  duchess  has  her  individual  estate  and 
resources,  which  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
lead  an  almost  complete  social  life  within 
her  own  walls.  But  never  mind!  Mar¬ 
garet  has  the  Down-town  District,  coop¬ 
eratively  owned,  coSperatively  maintain^, 
magnificently  equipped  with  bright  bou- 
doim  in  the  rest-rooms  of  the  department 
stores,  with  wonderful  conservatories  where 
one  may  enter  and  gaze  and  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  florist  than  to  one’s  own 
gardener,  with  sumptuous  drawing-rooms, 
like  the  Purple  Parlor  of  the  St.  DuBarry, 
with  body-servants  in  the  beauty-shops, 
with  ooac^en  on  the  taxi-cabs,  widi  seclu¬ 
sion  in  the  Ladies’  Department  of  the  No- 


vellapwlis  Athletic  Club — an  infinitely  re¬ 
sourceful  estate,  which  Margaret  knows  as 
intimately  as  the  duchess  knows  hers. 

This  morning  she  hunted  down  a  new  re¬ 
duction  plant  on  the  eighteenth  floor  of  the 
Beauty  Block  and  weighed  in  at  185  on  the 
white  enamel  scales,  and  after  an  hour  of 
Thermo-  Vibro-  Magneto-  Magenta-  Ldison  - 
Company-light-therapy  weighed  out  at 
182-6. 

At  luncheon  she  ate  only  pur6e  of  toma¬ 
toes,  creamed  chicken  -  and  -  sweetbreads, 
Boston  brown  bread  and  butter,  orange 
pimch  and  Lady  Baltimore  cake,  severely 
cutting  out  the  potatoes. 

After  luncheon  she  spent  an  hour  in  a  tiny 
room  which  had  mirrors  all  around  it  and 
a  maid  (as  trim  and  French-accented  as  any 
maid  any  duchess  could  have)  and  a  couple 
of  fitters  and  a  head  fitter.  It  ended  up 
with:  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  after 
all  the  reducing  and  dieting  I’ve  been  doing 
I  can’t  wear  imder  a  twenty-seven?  It’s 
ridiculous.  I  tell  you  what.  Measure  me 
for  a  made-to-order.  These  stock  sizes  all 
nm  large.  If  it’s  made-to-order  I  can  wear 
a  twenty-six  as  easy  as  anybody.” 

Then  she  met  up  with  her  friends  at  the 
St.  DuBarry. 
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You  watch  the  waiter  bring  another 
round  of  drinks  and  you  perceive  that  the 
evening  is  well  under  way  and  that  the  peak 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  being  disputa- 
tiously  approached. 

It  appears  that  Perinique’s  is  a  swell  place 
to  dine,  but  that  the  cheese  is  bad.  The 
cheese  is  good  right  here  at  the  St.  DuBarry, 
but  they  don’t  know  how  to  toast  the  bis¬ 
cuits.  At  the  Grunewurst  the  waiters  are 
poor.  At  Max’s  the  soup  is  always  cold. 
The  mural  decorations  at  the  Prince  Eitel 
are  so  gloomy  they  give  you  a  chill. 

Despair  settles  down  on  the  scene.  There 
seems  to  be  no  likelihood  that  there  •ftill  be 
any  dinner  at  all  anywhere.  A  ray  of  light 
penetrates  with  the  inquiry  whether  you 
saw  the  way  Jim  looked  at  Dora  last  night. 
If  I  was  you,  Margaret,  and  my  husband 
looked  at  Dora  like  that,  / — .  .  .  No 
wonder  Dora’s  husband  divorced  her.  .  .  . 
The  trouble  with  Margaret  is  she’s  too  good 
to  Jim.  If  she  had  any  sense  she  could  make 
him  so  jealous  he’d  stand  on  his  head  for 
her.  .  .  .  Why  don’t  you  tell  Ned  to  cut 
in  there  and  pay  a  little  attention  to  Marge? 
...  Oh,  Ned’s  no  good.  .  .  .  WeU,  I’U 
itW.  my  husband —  .  .  .  Don’t  you  do  it: 
I  started  my  husband  once  on  a  thing  like 
that  and  he —  .  .  .  That’s  right.  Ned’s 
not  married.  Let  him  do  it.  ...  Some¬ 
body  ought  to.  .  .  .  Call  Ned  on  the  ’phone. 

.  .  .  We’ll  eat  at  the  Royal  Gorge  and  I’ll 
put  ’em  side  by  side.  .  .  .  rU  sit  next 
to  Jim  and  point  it  out  to  him.  .  .  .  Say, 
Marge,  it’s  a  good  thing  you’ve  got  on  your 
white  broadcloth  and  those  willow  plumes. 

.  .  .  You  can  get  ’em  at  Delatour’s  now 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  .  .  .  Say,  I  called 
Ned  on  the  ’phone  and  what  do  you  think? 
lie’s  got  an  engagement  for  to-night.  .  .  . 
Say,  here’s  Dora  now. 

Dora:  “  Got  to  sweep  right  along.  Goin’ 
to  buzz  out  to  the  Inland  Inn  for  dinner 
with  Ned.” 

Talk  of  nerve! 

Exit  Dora. 

Enter  Stem  Moralist.  Points  gaimt 
finger  at  ex-members  of  Lone  Tree  Crossing 
Sewing  Circle.  Says:  “Back  to  your 
kitchens,  women,  and  get  supp>er  for  your 
husbands.” 

Onlookers:  “Great!” 

Enter  husbands,  about  to  dine  with  the 
women  right  there,  or  at  some  other  place 
where  dinner  is  cooked  and  ready. 

Stem  Moralist  turns  to  husbands. 


Does  he?  Why  not? 

Stem  Moralist:  “Back  to  the  woodshed 
and  chop  the  kindling  for  your  wife  to  get 
supper  with.” 

Onlookers:  “Police!  Arrest  that  man! 
He’s  crazy.” 

Stem  Moralist,  being  propelled  down 
corridor:  “Well,  if  the  way  to  restore 
women  to  womanliness  is  to  make  them  do 
dmdgery  which  they  can  hire  somebody  else 
to  do,  why  isn’t - ” 

His  voice  dies  away. 

Jim  asks  where  Dora  is.  Loud  choms 
tells  him.  Details  of  Dora’s  divorce  begin 
to  fly  about.  Harry  orders  a  round  of 
drinks.  Somebody  praises  the  drawn  but¬ 
ter  sauce  at  the  Suddington.  This  is  met 
with  the  merits  of  the  pineapple  parfait  at 
the  La  Fontaine.  Jim  thinks  Dora’s  di¬ 
vorce  was  her  husband’s  fault.  Margaret 
gets  up  and  goes  back  to  the  Purple  Parlor 
and  cries.  Bessie  begins  to  tell  Jim  how 
attentive  Ned  is  to  Margaret.  'Diis  is  so 
helpful  that  Jim  gets  up  to  find  Margaret 
and  tell  her  what  he  thinks  of  her.  Finds 
her  crying  and  thinks  she  is  crying  because 
Ned  is  away  with  Dora.  Terrible  row  in 
Purple  Parlor.  Bessie  starts  in  to  explain. 
Everybody  stands  about  in  couples  explain¬ 
ing.  Waiter  runs  around  trying  to  find 
gen’l’man  to  pay  for  imdrunk  drii^.  Poor 
Frank,  being  the  only  member  of  the  party 
who  h^n’t  been  drinking,  is  so  sober  that  he 
pays.  He  finally  corrals  the  whole  crowd 
into  a  couple  of  taxi-cabs.  They  go  down  the 
street  with  everybody’s  head  out  of  the  cab- 
window  and  everybody’s  voice  saying  “The 
Suddington,”  “The  Grunewurst,”  “Max’s,” 
“The  Royal  Gorge,”  “Perinique’s.” 

The  revulsion  from  empty  leisure  in  the 
direction  of  full-every-night  leisure  is  bal¬ 
anced  to  some  extent  by  a  revulsion  toward 
activity  of  a  useful  sort.  This  latter  revul¬ 
sion  has  two  phases:  Economic  Indep>end- 
ence,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  former 
articles;  Sexual  Service  and  Citizenship, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  next  month. 

Which  one  of  these  two  revulsions  will  be 
the  stronger?  If  it  is  the  one  toward  useful 
activity,  we  shall  see  a  dam  erected  against 
the  current  which,  in  carrying  women  out 
of  the  stmggle  for  existence,  carries  them 
out  of  the  world’s  mental  strife.  If  it  is  the 
one  toward  frivolity,  we  shall  see  simply  an 
acceleration  of  that  current  and  a  quicker 
and  larger  departure  from  all  those  habits 
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of  toil  and  service  which  produce  power 
and  character. 

With  marriage,  of  course,  Marie  had  a 
certain  opportunity  to  get  back  into  life. 
She  had  before  her  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  real  work.  And  it  would  have  been 
work  of  the  realest  sort.  Effort — to  and 
beyond  all  other  effort!  The  carrying  of 
new  life  in  fear,  the  delivery  of  it  in  tor¬ 
ture,  the  nourishing  of  it  in  relinquishment 


service.  The  character  which  is  neither 
positive  nor  negative  runs  along  as  a  neutral 
mixture  of  modem  facts  and  of  old  ideals, 
of  casual  idling  and  of  casual  child-rearing. 
The  negative  character — like  Marie’s — 
just  yields  to  the  facts  and  is  swept  along 
by  them  into  final  irresix)nsibility  and 
inutility. 

Marie  wasn’t  negative  enough — she  wasn’t 
positive  enough  in  her  negativeness — to 
plunge  into  dissipation.  It  wasn’t  in  her 


SEK  THE  PROUD  HUSBAND.  HE  DID  IT  ALL  HDISELF. 


of  all  the  world’s  worldliness,  the  watching 
over  it  in  sleeplessness,  the  healing  of  its 
sickness  in  heart-sickness,  the  bringing  of  it, 
with  its  body  strong,  its  mind  matured,  up 
into  the  world  of  adults,  up  into  the  struggle 
for  existence!  What  a  work!  I 

But  what  a  prep>aration  for  it  had  Marie! 
She  flinched  from  it.  The  inertia  of  her 
mind  carried  her  to  the  ultimate  logic  of  her 
life.  Along  about  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  began  to  cease  to  be  the  typical  normd 
girl  of  her  type.  I 

She  became  a  woman  of  the  future — of  her 
type.  I 

From  the  facts  of  modem  idleness  the 
positive  character  reacts  toward  new-found 
activity:  toward  an  enormous,  never-before- 
witnessed  expenditure  of  intelligent  care  on 
children;  toward  self-support;  toward  dvic 


nature  to  do  any  plunging  of  any  kind. 
Good,  safe,  motionless  sponging  was  her 
instinct.  And  she  will  die  in  the  odor  of 
tubbed  and  scmbbed  respectability.  And 
if  you  knew  her  you  would  like  her  very 
much.  She  is  charming. 

When  she  and  Chunk  were  married,  they 
went  to  live  in  an  apartment  appropriate  to 
a  rising  young  man,  and  Marie’s  job  was  on 
all  occasions  to  look  as  appropriate  as  the 
apartment. 

No  shallow  cynidsm,  this!  Just  plain, 
bald  tmth  without  any  wig  on  it.  The  only 
thing  that  you  could  put  your  finger  on  that 
Marie  really  did  was  so  to  wear  clothes  and 
so  to  give  parties  as  to  be  the  barometer  of 
her  husband’s  prosperity.  And  in  every  dty 
you  can  see  lots  of  such  barometers  giving 
themselves  an  artificially  high  readmg  in 
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order  to  create  that  “atmosphere”  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  a  recognized  commercial  asset. 

Chunk  was  hugely  pleased  with  Marie. 
She  looked  good  at  the  dinner-table  in  the 
cafe  of  their  apartment  building.  She  knew 
how  to  order  the  right  dishes  when  they  en¬ 
tertained  and  dined  down-town.  She  made 
it  [X)ssible  for  him  to  return  deftly  and  en¬ 
gagingly  the  social  attentions  of  older  people. 
She  completed  the  “front”  of  his  life,  and  he 
not  only  supported  her  but,  as  Miss  Salmon, 
of  Vassar,  flippantly  and  seriously  says,  he 
“sported”  her  as  he  might  a  diamond  shirt 
stud. 

No  struggle  in  Marie’s  life  so  far!  No 
having  to  swim  in  the  cold  water  of  daily  en¬ 
forced  duty  or  else  sink.  No  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  disagreeable  fed  of  that  water. 

She  had  missed  work.  That  was  nothing. 
She  had  missed  being  hardened  to  work. 
That  was  everything. 

The  first  demand  ever  made  on  her 
for  really  disagreeable  effort  came  when 
Chunk,  in  order  to  get  a  new  factory  going, 
had  to  move  for  a  while  to  Junction  City. 
When  Marie  bitterly  and  furiously  objected. 
Chunk  was  severely  astonished.  Why,  he 
had  to  go!  It  was  necessary.  But  there  had 
been  no  necessity  in  Marie’s  experience. 
They  became  quarrelsome  about  it.  Then 
stubborn.  Marie  talked  about  her  mother 
and  her  friends  and  how  she  loved  them 
(which  was  true)  and  stayed. 

For  two  years  she  inhabited  Chunk’s  flat 
in  the  city  and  lived  on  Chunk’s  monthly 
check. 

She  and  Chimk  were  married.  Chunk  was 
to  support  her.  Her  father  used  to  support 
her.  Her  job  then  was  being  nice.  That 
was  her  job  now.  And  she  was  nice.  And 
she  was  still  supported.  Perfectly  logical. 

For  two  years,  neither  really  daughter 
now  nor  really  wife,  not  being  obliged  any 
longer  even  to  make  suggestions  to  her 
mother  about  what  to  have  for  dinner,  not 
being  obliged  any  longer  even  to  think  out 
the  parties  for  Chunk’s  business  friends,  she 
did  nothing  but  become  more  and  more 
firmly  fixed  in  her  inertia,  in  her  incapacity 
for  hardship,  in  her  horror  of  pain. 

When  Chunk  came  back  from  Junction 
City  and  was  really  convinced  that  she 
didn’t  want  children  he  was  not  merely 
astonished.  He  thought  the  world  had 
capsized. 

In  a  way  he  was  right.  The  world  is 
turning  round  and  over  and  back  to  that 


one  previous  historical  era  when  the  aver¬ 
sion  to  childbearing  w’as  widespread. 

Once,  just  once,  before  our  time,  there  was 
a  modem  world.  Once,  just  once,  though 
not  on  the  scale  we  know  it,  there  was, 
fore  us,  a  diffusion  of  leisure. 

The  causes  were  similar. 

The  Romans  conquered  the  world  by 
military  force,  just  as  we  have  conquered 
it  by  mechanical  invention.  They  lived  on 
the  plunder  of  despoiled  peoples  just  as  we 
live  on  the  products  of  exploited  continents. 
They  had  slaves  in  multitudes  just  as  we 
have  machines  in  masses.  Because  of  the 
slaves,  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  women,  in  the  times  of  the  Empire, 
who  had  only  denatured  housekeeping  to 
do,  just  as  to-day  there  are  millions  of  our 
women  who,  because  of  machines,  have  only 
that  kind  of  housekeeping  to  do.  Along  with 
leisure  and  semi-leisure,  they  acquired  its 
consequences,  just  as  we  have  acquired  them. 
And  the  sermons  of  Augustus  Caesar,  first 
hero  of  their  completed  modernity,  against 
childlessness  are  perfect  precedents  for  those 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  first  hero  of  ours. 

Augustus,  however,  addressed  himself 
mainly  to  the  men,  who  entered  into  mar¬ 
riage  late,  or  did  not  enter  into  it  at  all,  for 
reasons  identical  with  ours: — the  increased 
competitiveness  of  the  modem  life  and  the 
decreased  usefulness  of  the  modem  wife.  It 
was  the  satirists  who  addressed  themselves 
particularly  to  the  women.  And  their 
tirades  against  idleness,  frivolity,  luxury, 
dissipation,  divorce,  and  aversion  to  child¬ 
bearing  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  modem  efforts,  for  effective¬ 
ness  in  rhetoric — or  for  ineffectiveness  in 
result. 

Now  it  could  not  have  been  the  woman 
who  desires  economic  independence  through 
self-support  who  was  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  aversion  to  childbearing  in  the 
Roman  world — for  she  did  not  exist.  It 
could  not  have  been  the  woman  who  de¬ 
sires  full  citizenship) — ^for  she  did  not  exist. 
What  economic  p)ower  and  what  p>olitical 
p>ower  the  Roman  Empire  woman  desired 
and  achieved  was  parasitic — the  economic 
p)ower  which  comes  from  the  inheritance  of 
estates,  the  p>olitical  p)ower  which  comes 
from  the  exercise  of  sexual  charm. 

The  one  essential  difference  between  the 
women  of  that  ancient  modem  world  and 
the  women  of  this  contemp)orary  modem 
world  is  in  the  emergence,  along  with  really 
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democratic  ideals,  of  the  agitation  for  equal  individual  struggles  for  perpetuation,  for 
economic  and  political  opportunity.  perpetuation  in  person,  for  perpetuation  in 

The  other  kind  of  New  Woman,  the  worn-  posterity.  Work,  the  perpetuation  of  one’s 
an  brought  up  throughout  her  girlhood  in  own  life  in  strain  and  pain;  work,  the  cling- 
a  home  in  which  there  is  no  adequate  em-  ing  to  existence  in  spite  of  its  blows;  work, 
ployment  for  her;  trained  to  no  tasks,  or,  at  the  inuring  of  the  individual  to  the  penalties 
any  rate,  to  tasks  (like  dusting  the  dining-  of  existence,  is  linked  psychologically  to  the 
room  and  counting  the  laundry)  so  petty,  so  power  and  desire  for  continued  racial  life, 
ridiculously  irrelevant  that  her  great-grand-  The  individual,  the  class,  which  struggles  no 
mother  did  them  in  the  intervals  of  her  real  more  will  in  the  end  reproduce  itself  no 

work;  going  then  into  marriage  with  none  more.  In  not  having  had  to  conquer  life, 

of  the  discipline  of  habitual  encounter  with  it  has  lost  its  will  to  live, 
inescapable  toil;  taken  by  her  husband  not  The  detailed  daily  reasons  for  this  ulti- 
to  share  his  struggle  but  his  prosperity —  mate  social  law  stand  clear  in  Marie’s  life, 
that  sort  of  New  Woman  they  had,  just  as  And  remember  what  sort  of  woman  she  was. 
we  have  her,  in  smaller  number,  it  is  true.  The  woman  who  is  coerced  by  external, 
but  in  identical  character.  authoritative  ideals  will  bear  children  even 

They  tell  us  it  was  “luxury”  that  ruined  when  the  wish  to  bear  them  is  really  absent, 
the  Romans.  But  was  luxury  the  start?  She  will  bear  them  without  thinking.  She 

Wasn’t  it  only  the  means  to  the  finish?  will  bear  them  because  she  has  never  thought 

Eating  a  grouse  destroys,  in  itself,  no  that  anything  else  was  possible.  But  Marie 
more  moral  fiber  than  eating  a  ham  sand-  (and  this  means  millions  of  women  through- 
wich.  Bismarck,  whether  he  slept  on  eider-  out  the  modern  world)  was  free,  wonderfully, 
down  or  on  straw,  arose  Bismarck.  unparalleledly  free. 

The  person  who  has  a  job  and  who  does  it  She  was  free,  though  a  leisured  woman, 
is  very  considerably  immunized  against  the  from  the  requirement  of  an  heir  for  a  great 
consequences  of  luxury.  First,  because  he  is  family  estate.  She  was  free  from  the  dictates 
giving  a  return  for  it.  Second,  because  he  of  historic  Christianity  about  conjugal  duty 
hasn’t  much  time  for  it.  and  unrestricted  reproduction.  She  was 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  hobo  who  free  from  the  old  uncomplaining  compliance 
won’t  work  ruining  himself  on  the  luxury  of  with  a  husband’s  will, 
stable-floors  and  of  free-lunch  counters,  just  Modern  life  had  done  all  this  for  her.  She 
as  thoroughly  as  any  nobleman  who  won’t  was  uncoerced  by  family  authority,  ec- 
work  can  ever  ruin  himself  on  the  luxury'  of  clesiastical  authority,  or  marital  authority, 
castles  and  game  preserx'es.  She  was  limitlessly  free,  limitlessly  irre- 

It  is  clearly  the  habitual  enjoyment  of  sponsible,  a  creature  of  infinite  opportunities 
either  grouse  or  ham  sandwiches,  of  either  and  no  duties. 

eiderdown  or  straw,  without  service  rendered  All  social  coercion  toward  childbearing 
and  without  fatigue  etidured,  that  ultimately  having  been  withdrawn  from  her,  the  only 
desiccates  the  moral  character  and  drains  it  guide  she  had  left  (and  it  would  have  been 
of  all  capacity  for  effort.  her  best  one)  was  instinct  and  impulse. 

Marie  was  as  reasonable  a  proposition  as  But  with  the  cessation  from  struggle,  with 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  the  cessation  from  effort  and  from  fatigue 

She  had  given  her  early,  plastic,  formative  and  from  discipline,  and  from  the  sorrow  of 

years  to  acquiring  the  habit  of  effortless  en-  pain  that  brings  the  joy  of  accomplishment, 

joyment,  and  when  the  time  for  making  an  that  instinct  and  impulse  had  disappeared, 
effort  came,  the  effort  just  wasn’t  in  her.  With  the  petrifaction  of  its  soil,  it  had  with- 
Her  complete  withdrawal  from  the  strug-  ered  aw’ay. 
gle  for  e.xistence  had  at  last,  in  her  negative.  She  had  been  sedulously  trained  to 
non-resistive  mind,  atrophied  all  the  in-  sterility. 

stincts  of  that  struggle,  including  finally  the  Nevertheless,  when  it  got  talked  around 
instinct  for  reproduction.  among  her  friends  that  she  didn’t  want  chil- 

The  instinct  for  reproduction  is  intricately  dren,  everybody  thought  it  very  surprising, 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  in  view  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  her. 

In  the  January  number  Mr.  Hard  will  discuss  “  The  Women  of  To-morrow  ”  in 
“  Civic  Service.” 


HY  Claudia,  it  is  long  since  we  have  met, 

So  kissed,  so  held  each  other  heart  to  heart  1 
I  thought  to  greet  thee  as  a  conqueror  comes. 
Bearing  the  trophies  of  his  prowess  home. 

But  Jove  hath  willed  it  should  be  otherwise— 

Jove,  say  I?  Nay,  some  mightier,  stranger  god. 

Who  thus  hath  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  me. 

No  victor,  Claudia,  but  a  broken  man 
Who  seeks  to  hide  his  weakness  in  thy  love. 
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"And  Jor  fear  of  him  ihe  keepers  did 

thake,  and  became  as  dead  men.  ‘ ' 
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DRAWN  BY  HENRY  McCARTER 
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OW  beautiful  thou  art!  The  years  have  brought 
An  added  splendor  to  thy  loveliness, 

With  passion  of  dark  eye  and  lip  rose-red, 
Struggling  between  its  dimple  and  its  pride. 
And  yet  there  is  somewhat  that  glooms  between 
Thy  love  and  mine;  come,  girdle  me  about 
With  thy  true  arms,  and  pillow  on  thy  breast 
This  aching  and  bewildered  head  of  mine; 

Here,  where  the  fountain  glitters  in  the  sun 
Among  the  saffron  lilies  I  will  tell — 

If  so  that  words  will  answer  my  desire— 

The  shameful  fate  that  hath  befallen  me. 


HI  OWN  in  Jerusalem  they  slew  a  man, 

Or  god  ...  it  may  be  that  he  was  a  god  .  .  . 
Those  mad,  wild  Jews  whom  Pontius  Pilate 
■  rules. 

Thou  knowest  Pilate,  Claudia— a  vain  man. 

Too  weak  to  govern  such  a  howling  horde 
As  those  same  Jews.  This  man  they  crucified. 

I  knew  naught  of  him— never  heard  his  name 
Until  the  day  they  dragged  him  to  his  death; 

Then  all  tongues  wagged  about  him  and  his  deeds; 
Some  said  that  he  had  claimed  to  be  their  king. 

Some  that  he  had  blasphemed  their  deity. 

’Twas  certain  he  was  poor  and  meanly  born. 

No  warrior  he,  nor  hero;  and  he  taught 
Doctrines  that  surely  would  upset  the  world; 

And  so  they  killed  him  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Wise,  very  wise,  if  he  were  only  man. 

Not  quite  so  wise  if  he  were  half  a  god! 


KNOW  that  strange  things  happened  when  he 
^  died  .  .  . 

“A  There  was  a  darkness  and  an  agony, 

”  And  some  were  vastly  frightened — not  so  I! 
What  cared  I  if  that  mob  of  reeking  Jews 
Had  brought  a  nameless  curse  upon  their  heads? 

I  had  no  part  in  that  bloodguiltiness. 

At  least  he  died;  and  some  few  friends  of  his 
Took  him  and  laid  him  in  a  garden  tomb. 

A  watch  was  set  about  the  sepulchre. 

Lest  these,  his  friends,  should  hide  him  and  proclaim 
That  he  had  risen  as  he  had  foretold. 

Laugh  not,  my  Claudia.  /  laughed  when  I  heard 
The  prophecy;  I  would  I  had  not  laughed! 


l.rTT^H  was  chosen  for  the  guard,  S 

With  all  my  trusty  fellows.  Pilate  knew  a 

lilJi?  I  was  a  man  who  had  no  foolish  heart  @ 

■  ~  ^ Of  softness  all  unworthy  of  a  man!  ® 

I  was  a  soldier  who  had  slain  my  foes;  ^ 

My  eyes  had  looked  upon  a  tortured  slave  @ 

As  on  a  beetle  crushed  beneath  my  tread;  ^ 

I  gloried  in  the  splendid  strife  of  war,  Q 

Lusting  for  conquest;  I  had  won  the  praise  ^ 

Of  our  stern  general  on  a  scarlet  field,  1 

Red  in  my  veins  the  warrior  passion  ran,  @ 

For  I  had  sprung  from  heroes,  Roman  born!  £ 

That  second  night  we  watched  before  the  tomb;  g 

My  men  were  merry;  on  the  velvet  turf,  e 

Bestarred  with  early  blossoms  of  the  spring,  0 

They  diced  with  jest  and  laughter  ;  all  around  ^ 

The  moonlight  washed  us  like  a  silver  lake,  g 

Save  where  that  silent,  sealed  sepulchre  @ 

Was  hung  with  shadow  as  a  purple  pall.  g 

A  faint  wind  stirred  among  the  olive  boughs  ...  p 

Methinks  I  hear  the  sighing  of  that  wind  S 

In  all  sounds  since,  it  was  so  dumbly  sad;  g 

But  as  the  night  wore  on  it  died  away,  @ 

And  all  was  deadly  stillness;  Claudia,  @ 

That  stillness  was  most  awful,  as  if  some  p 

Great  heart  had  broken  and  so  ceased  to  beat!  Q 

I  thought  of  many  things,  but  found  no  joy  m 

In  any  thought,  even  the  thought  of  thee;  m 

The  moon  waned  in  the  west  and  sickly  grew,  M 

Her  light  sucked  from  her  in  the  breaking  dawn  ...  g 

Never  was  dawn  so  welcome  as  that  pale,  p 

Faint  glimmer  in  the  cloudless,  brooding  sky!  g 
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UDDEN  the  pallid  east  was  all  aflame 
With  radiance  that  beat  upon  our  eyes 
As  from  the  noonday  sun;  and  then  we  saw 
Two  shapes  that  were  as  the  immortal  gods 
Standing  before  the  tomb;  around  me  fell 
My  men  as  dead;  but  I,  though  through  my  veins 
Ran  a  cold  tremor  never  known  before, 

Withstood  the  shock  and  saw  one  shining  shape 
Roll  back  the  stone;  the  whole  world  seemed  ablaze, 
And  through  the  garden  came  a  rushing  wind 
Thundering  a  psean  as  of  victory. 

Then  that  dead  man  came  forth  .  .  .  oh,  Claudia, 

If  thou  couldst  but  have  seen  the  face  of  him ! 

Never  was  such  a  conqueror!  Yet  no  pride 
Was  in  it  .  .  .  naught  but  love  and  tenderness. 

Such  as  we  Romans  scoff  at,  and  his  eyes 
Bespake  him  royal.  Oh,  my  Claudia, 

Surely  he  was  no  Jew  but  very  god! 


a  HEN  he  looked  full  upon  me;  I  had  borne 

Much  staunchly,  but  that  look  I  could  not  bear! 
What  man  may  front  a  god  and  live?  I  fell 

-  Prone,  as  if  stricken  by  a  thunderbolt; 

And  though  I  died  not,  somewhat  of  me  died 
That  made  me  man;  when  my  long  stupor  passed 
I  was  no  longer  Maximus  ...  I  was 
A  weakling  with  a  piteous  woman  soul. 

All  strength  and  pride,  joy  and  ambition  gone! 

My  Claudia,  dare  I  tell  thee  what  foul  curse 
Is  mine  because  I  looked  upon  a  god? 


CARE  no  more  for  glory;  all  desire 
For  honor  and  for  strife  is  gone  from  me. 

All  eagerness  for  war.  I  only  care 
To  help  and  save  bruised  beings,  and  to  give 
Some  comfort  to  the  weak  and  suffering; 

I  cannot  even  hate  those  Jews;  my  lips 
Speak  harshly  of  them,  but  within  my  heart 
I  only  feel  compassion;  and  I  love 
All  creatures,  to  the  vilest  of  the  slaves. 

Who  seem  to  me  as  brothers.  Claudia, 

Scorn  me  not  for  this  weakness;  it  will  pass — 

Surely  ’twill  pass  in  time  and  I  shall  be 
Maximus  strong  and  valiant  once  again. 

Forgetting  that  slain  god.  And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  . 
He  looked  as  one  who  could  not  be  forgot! 
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Trotter  opened  his  door  and  listened. 
Then  he  tiptoed  out  to  the  stairhead. 
The  coast  seemed  clear.  The  house  lay 
beneath  him  as  still  as  a  well.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  three-tiered  cavern  of  quietness. 

So  he  crept  back  to  his  own  room  and  closed 
and  locked  the  door  after  him.  It  was  a  top- 
floor  rear,  where  a  hip-roof  gave  his  back  wall 
the  rake  of  a  Baltimore  buckeye,  and  a  disman¬ 
tled  electric  call-bell  bore  ignominious  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  his  skyey  abode  had 
once  been  a  serv’ant’s  quarters. 

But  the  room  was  quiet,  and,  what  counted 
more,  it  was  cheap.  The  thought  of  ever 
being  put  out  of  it  terrified  the  frugal-minded 
Trotter,  For  seven  weary  months  he  had 
wandered  about  New  York’s  skyline,  looking 
for  just  the  right  comer,  as  peeGsh  as  a  cow- 
bird  looking  for  a  copse  nest. 


Yet  Mrs.  Teetzel’s  laws  were  adamantine. 
Her  rule  was  as  Procrustean  as  her  thin- 
lashed  eyes  were  inquisitive.  She  daily 
inspected  both  her  lavishly  distributed  lam¬ 
brequins  and  her  “gentleman  roomers’” 
mail,  with  an  occasional  discreet  e.xcursion 
into  their  unlocked  trunks.  Cooking  in  a 
bedroom  was  as  illicit  as  private  laundry 
work  in  the  second-floor  bathtub.  A  young 
Toronto  poet  who  had  learned  the  trick  of 
buttering  an  envelope  and  in  it  neatly  shirring 
an  egg  over  a  gas  jet  was  first  reminded  that 
he  was  four  weeks  behind  in  his  rent  and  then 
sadly  yet  firmly  ejected  from  the  top-floor 
skylight  room. 

So  Trotter,  once  back  in  his  own  quarters, 
moved  about  with  a  caution  not  untouched 
with  apprehension.  Mrs.  Teetzel,  he  knew, 
had  a  tread  that  was  noiseless.  She  also  had 
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the  habit  of  appearing,  in  curl-papers,  at 
uncouth  moments,  as  unheralded  as  an  ap¬ 
parition  from  the  other  world.  And  Trot¬ 
ter’s  conscience  was  not  clear.  For  months 
past  he  had  kept  secreted  in  his  trunk  one  of 
those  single-holed  gas  heaters  known  as  a 
“ hot  plate.”  This  he  surreptitiously  attached 
to  the  gas  jet,  and  secretly  thereon  made 
coffee  and  cooked  his  matutinal  hard-boiled 
egg.  There  was  a  thrill  of  excitement  about 
it,  a  tang  of  outlawry,  a  touch  of  danger.  It 
took  on  the  romance  of  a  vast  hazard.  And  it 
also  rather  suited  his  purse,  since  that  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper  office  which  he  had  journeyed 
to  New  York  both  to  augment  and  to  uplift 
showed  no  undue  haste  in  receiving  him. 

His  third  and  last  assault  on  the  Advance 
office,  in  fact,  had  amounted  to  an  unequiv¬ 
ocal  ejection.  Three  short  questions  from 
the  shirt-sleeved  autocrat  of  that  benzine- 
odored  bedlam  had  led  to  Trotter’s  undoing. 
He  wasn’t  expected  to  know  much  about 
newspaper  work,  but  before  he  came  both¬ 
ering  people  he  ought  at  least  to  know  a 
shadow  of  something  about  the  city  he  was 
living  in!  And  the  one-time  class  orator  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  calmly  and 
pointedly  advised  to  go  and  cut  his  eyeteeth 
on  the  coral  of  adversity.  He  was  disgust¬ 
edly  told  to  go  out  and  make  good,  instead  of 
coming  round  and  bothering  busy  people. 

And  Trotter  went  meekly  out.  But  he 
had  not  made  good. 

He  drifted  hungrily  about  the  great  new 
city,  the  city  that  seemed  written  in  a  cipher 
to  which  he  could  find  no  key.  He  even 
guardedly  shadowed  the  resentful-eyed  Ad¬ 
vance  reporters  on  their  morning  assignments, 
to  get  some  chance  inkling  of  the  magic  by 
which  the  trick  was  turned.  He  wandered 
about  the  river  front  and  the  ship  wharves 
and  the  East  Side  street  markets.  He  nosed 
inquisitively  and  audaciously  about  anarch¬ 
ists’  cellars  and  lodging-houses;  he  found 
saloons  where  for  a  nickel  very  palatable 
lamb-stew  could  be  purchased;  he  located 
those  swing-door  comers  where  the  most 
munificent  free  lunches  were  on  display;  he 
dipped  into  halls  where  Socialistic  £^-eaters 
nightly  stilettoed  modem  civilization;  he  in¬ 
vaded  ginmills  where  strange  and  barbaric 
sailors  foregathered  and  talked.  From  all 
this  he  was  not  learning  Journalism.  He 
was,  however,  learning  New  York. 

But  now  he  had  stmek  luck — sudden  and 
unlooked  for — in  the  humble  creation  of 
“rhyme-ads”  for  a  Sixth  Avenue  furniture 


store.  So,  having  his  Bohemian  young  head 
somewhat  turned  by  his  first  check  of  twenty 
dollars,  he  had  promptly  celebrated  his  return 
to  affluence  by  as  promptly  spending  a  goodly 
portion  of  that  wealth.  He  had  bidden  a 
cadaverous  animal  painter  named  Mershon 
and  two  equally  hungry-eyed  Michiganders 
yclept  Albright  to  his  room  with  the  rakish 
back  wall,  where  the  feast  had  been  a  regal 
if  somewhat  subdued  one. 

And  now  Trotter  looked  about  the  room, 
thoughtfully,  and  decided  it  was  time  to  act. 
All  record  of  this  past  orgy  would  have  to  be 
wiped  out.  The  window,  he  knew,  was  im¬ 
possible,  for  already  there  had  been  divers 
complaints  as  to  the  mysterious  showers  of 
eggshell  which  day  by  day  fell  into  the  area 
below. 

So  Trotter  laid  several  new^spapers  to¬ 
gether.  On  these  outspread  newspapers  he 
placed  four  empty  beer  bottles,  a  sardine 
can,  odds  and  ends  of  biscuit  and  zwieback, 
a  well-scraped  wooden  butter  tray,  and — 
what  had  troubled  and  haunted  him  most, 
from  the  moment  of  its  purchase  in  a  Sixth 
Avenue  delicatessen  store — the  lugubrious 
and  clean-picked  carcass  of  a  roast  turkey. 

It  had  been  a  fine  turkey,  and  done  to  a 
turn.  But  all  along  Trotter  had  been  won¬ 
dering  just  how  he  was  going  to  get  rid  of 
those  telltale  bones.  At  the  merriest  moments 
of  the  feast  the  question  of  the  comer  in 
which  they  could  be  secreted  or  the  aperture 
out  of  which  they  could  be  thrust  had  hung 
over  him  like  a  veritable  sword  of  Damocles. 

But  now  he  knew  there  was  only  one  way 
to  solve  the  problem.  And  that  was  to  wrap 
the  remains  carefully  together,  tie  them  up, 
and  make  his  escape  down  through  the  quiet 
house  into  the  midnight  street.  There  the 
ever-damnatory  parcel  could  be  casually 
dropped  into  a  near-by  ash  barrel  or  tossed 
into  a  refuse  can,  and  he  could  aimlessly 
round  the  block,  like  a  sedentary  gentleman 
enjoying  his  belated  airing. 

II 

Trottkr  crept  down  through  the  quiet 
house  with  all  the  trepidation  of  a  sneak- 
thief.  His  one  dread  w'as  the  apparition  of 
Mrs.  Teetzel;  she  would  naturally  surmise 
he  was  making  away  with  the  bedroom 
stoneware,  or  the  door  knobs,  or  even  the 
lead  piping. 

He  felt  freer  when  he  had  once  gained  the 
street.  But  no  peace  of  mind  could  be  his. 
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he  knew,  until  he  had  utterly  discarded  those 
carefully  wrapped  turkey  bones.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  toss  them  into  an  areaway, 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  street  for 
a  garbage  can.  But  there  was  none  in  sight. 
So  he  walked  toward  the  avenue  comer,  with 
his  parcel  under  his  arm.  There  he  turned 
south,  and  at  the  next  comer  swung  about 
west  again.  But  the  right  chance  to  get  rid 
of  his  turkey  bones  had  not  come.  He 
glanced  uneasily  about.  He  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  police  had  the  habit  of  holding 
up  belated  parcel  carriers  and  inspecting 
what  they  carried.  So  he  quickened  his 
steps.  But  all  the  while  he  was  covertly  on 
the  lookout  for  his  dumping  spot. 

moment  later  he  saw  a  patrolman  on  the 
street  corner  ahead  of  him.  He  dreaded  the 
thought  of  passing  those  scmtinizing  eyes. 
He  eventually  decided  it  would  be  loo  risky. 
So  he  doubled  on  his  own  tracks,  rabbit-like, 
crossing  the  street  and  turning  north  at  the 
next  corner.  He  had  had  enough  of  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  getting  to  be  more  than 
a  joke.  He  would  shilly-shally  no  longer, 
even  though  he  had  to  toss  the  cursed  thing 
up  on  a  house  step. 

lie  let  the  parcel  slip  lower  down  on  his 
arm,  with  one  finger  crooked  through  the 
string  that  tied  it  together.  He  was  about  to 
lling  it  into  the  gloom  of  a  brownstone  step 
shadow  when  the  door  above  opened  and 
a  housemaid  in  cap  and  apron  thmst  a  plain¬ 
tively  meowing  cat  from  the  portico  into  the 
street.  Trotter  quickened  his  steps,  tingling, 
abashed,  shaken  with  an  inordinate  and 
ridiculous  sense  of  guilt.  He  felt  that  he 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  light,  that  he  ought 
to  skulk  in  the  shadows  until  he  was  free  of 
the  weight  on  his  arm.  He  hurried  on  until 
he  became  desperate,  determined  to  end  the 
farce  at  any  hazard.  So,  as  he  passed  a  build¬ 
ing  where  a  house  front  was  being  converted 
into  a  low-windowed  shop  face,  he  dropped 
the  paper  package  into  an  abandoned  mor¬ 
tar  box. 

He  was  startled,  a  moment  later,  by  a  voice 
calling  sharply  after  him:  “Hi,  )'uh!  You’ve 
dropped  y’ur  bundle!” 

Trotter  turned  guiltily  about.  It  was 
a  night  watchman.  He  stepped  slowly  out 
to  the  mortar  Ixix  as  he  spoke,  and  picked  up 
the  parcel. 

There  was  nothing  for  Trotter  to  do  but  go 
back  and  take  it.  He  mumbled  something — 
he  scarcely  remembered  whether  it  was  a 


word  of  explanation  or  of  thanks.  But  he 
felt  the  eye  of  the  night  watchman  lx>ring 
through  him  like  a  gimlet,  and  he  was  glad 
to  edge  off  and  be  on  his  way  again. 

By  this  time  Trotter  could  feel  the  sweat  of 
embarrassment  on  his  tingling  body.  He 
began  to  dramatize  ridiculous  contingencies. 
He  pictured  himself  as  haled  into  night  court, 
as  cross-examined  by  domineering  and  in¬ 
credulous  magistrates,  who  would  send  him 
to  the  Island  as  a  suspicious  person.  He 
began  to  be  haunted  by  the  impression  that 
he  was  being  followed.  The  parcel  became 
a  weight  to  him,  a  disheartening  and  drag¬ 
ging  weight.  He  was  now  sure  he  was  being 
followed.  He  squinted  back  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  only  to  catch  sight  of  a  nocturnal  “bill- 
sniper”  placarding  vulnerable  areas  with  his 
lithographed  laudations  of  a  vaudeville  dan¬ 
cing  woman.  A  child  murderer  burdened 
with  the  body  of  his  victim  could  not  have 
been  more  ill  at  ease,  more  timorous,  more 
terrified. 

sudden  idea  came  to  him  as  he  passed 
a  Chinese  laundrv’  in  which  lights  still  burned 
and  irons  still  thumped  on  an  ironing  board. 
It  was  an  audacious  one,  but  it  pointed 
toward  deliverance. 

His  plan  was  to  enter  the  laundry  and  pass 
over  his  parcel,  as  though  it  were  his  week’s 
washing.  He  would  be  gone  before  they  had 
discovered  its  contents.  He  merely  needed 
to  be  offhand  and  nonchalant.  More  than 
once  he  had  seen  dilapidated  actors  carrj  ing 
a  limited  wardrobe  to  the  laundry  at  equally 
small  hours  of  the  night.  And  the  sloe-eyed 
iron-thumpers  would  never  again  get  sight  of 
him! 

But  it  took  a  moment  or  two  to  key  himself 
up  to  the  right  pitch.  He  stepped  in  beside 
one  of  the  granite  column  bases  of  the  First 
National  Trust,  to  give  an  extra  tug  to  his 
still  lagging  courage.  He  leaned  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  against  the  huge  steel  grillwork  that 
covered  the  wide  bank  window  behind  him, 
looking  eastward  along  the  side  street  to 
where  he  could  see  the  oblong  of  light  from 
the  laundry  front. 

A  wave  of  exasperation  swept  through  him 
at  the  thought  of  his  ovra  white-livered  irreso¬ 
lution.  He  was  about  to  step  forward  to  face 
the  end  of  his  dilemma  when  an  unlooked-for 
movement  occurred  between  him  and  the 
illuminated  laundry  front. 

It  was  the  movement  of  a  shadowy  figure 
which  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  erupt  from 
the  earth  itself.  It  was  several  moments,  in 
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fact,  before  Trotter  realized  that  the  figure 
had  come  up  from  the  basement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  stood  immediately  at  the  rear  of 
the  bank,  the  building  which  also  contained 
the  laundry.  But  this  was  not  the  thing  that 
held  Trotter’s  attention.  The  discover)' 
which  was  causing  his  eyes  to  follow  every 
step  of  the  stranger  was  the  fact  that  this 
second  man  also  carried  a  large  paper  parcel 
under  his  arm. 

He  turned  eastward  without  looking  back. 
Yet  there  was  something  circumspect  in  his 
footfall,  something  suspicious  in  the  very 
casualness  of  his  movements.  Trotter  leaned 
out  and  looked  after  him,  nonplused  by  the 
coincidence,  w'ondering  if  this  second  man’s 
mission  w'as  the  same  as  his  own.  He  w’as 
almost  glad  to  see  somebody  in  the  same  boat. 

Then  curiosity  overcame  him.  He  turned 
and  followed  the  other  man.  He  walked 
eastward,  keeping  as  well  in  to  the  house 


shadows  as  he  could.  He  saw  the  man  cross 
the  wider  traffic -way  that  ran  north  and  south, 
look  quickly  up  and  down  the  deserted  street, 
and  then,  as  he  gained  the  shadow  of  the 
ne.xt  house  wall,  veer  close  in  to  an  iron  pal¬ 
ing.  Then  there  was  a  movement  which 
Trotter  could  not  quite  make  out. 

It  was  not  until  he  crossed  the  street  that 
he  saw  what  the  movement  meant.  It  was 
not  until  he  caught  sight  of  a  galvanized  ash 
barrel  standing  beside  the  basement  step  and 
the  stranger  ahead  of  him  walking  empty- 
handed  away,  that  Trotter  realized  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  coincidence. 

The  other  man,  without  so  much  as  stop¬ 
ping  for  a  second,  had  quietly  dropped  his 
paper-wrapped  parcel  on  the  top  of  the  gal¬ 
vanized  barrel. 

At  no  time  did  Trotter  feel  that  there  was 
anything  momentous  in  the  movement,  but 
it  aroused  his  curiosity.  It  challenged  invcs- 
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tigatiun.  It  set  off  his  inquisitive  young  soul 
into  spreading  pyrotechnics  of  imagination. 
And  he  realized,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  bar¬ 
rel,  that  his  earlier  sense  of  timidity  had 
disappeared.  He  quite  calmly  lifted  the  par¬ 
cel  from  the  barrel  top.  Then  he  quite 
calmly  dropped  the  other  parcel  in  its  place. 

He  was  a  little  astonished,  as  he  started  on 
again,  at  the  pregnant  w’eight  of  this  new  par¬ 
cel.  But  he  did  not  stop  to  investigate.  He 
did  not  care  to  gulp  and  lose  the  mystery’  at 
one  swallow.  He  scurried  off  with  it,  chuck- 
linglv’,  like  a  barnyard  hen  w’ith  a  corncob, 
to  peck  at  it  in  solitude.  He  swung  south  and 
then  west  again,  to  his  own  street.  He  went 
up  his  own  steps,  through  his  own  door,  and 
up  to  his  own  top-floor  room  with  the  rakish 
back  wall.  There  he  cautiously  lighted  the 
gas,  drew  the  blinds,  and  locked  himself  in. 
Next,  he  dragged  a  chair  over  to  the  bed¬ 
side,  sat  down  on  it,  and  carefully  untied  the 
parcel  string.  Then,  with  somewhat  accel¬ 
erated  pulse,  he  unwrapped  the  paper- 
screened  enigma. 

.\  little  puff  of  ironic  disappointment 
escaped  his  pursed-up  lips.  For  at  one  glance 
he  could  see  that  it  held  no  mystery’.  The 
only  my’stery  about  it  all  was  that  he  had  been 
theatrical  enough  to  imagine  it  could  prove 
anything  that  w’as  not  sordid  and  worthless. 

For  lying  on  the  pajier  before  him  was 
nothing  more  than  a  litter  of  mortar  and  wall 
plaster,  interspersed  with  stone  chips.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  the  sweepings  a  brick¬ 
layer  had  left  behind  him,  a  pile  of  worthless 
nibbish,  a  bundle  of  refuse,  another  white 
elephant  on  his  hands. 

Trotter  stirred  the  heap  of  dust  and  lime, 
impassively,  disdainfully.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  occasional  brick  comer,  an 
occasional  piece  of  w’all  plaster.  The  only 
other  thing  was  one  larger  fragment  of  stone. 
Trotter  looked  at  it  indolently.  It  was  merely 
a  piece  of  granite — an  ounce  or  two  of  stone 
with  one  highly  polished  end,  a  bit  of  refuse 
which  a  hurry’ing  mason  might  have  used 
to  “mbble”  a  wall  crevice.  And  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  cart  it  up  four  flights 
of  stairs! 

He  turned  the  piece  of  stone  over  in  his 
hands.  It  W’as  of  porphyritic  granite,  w’ith 
distinct  cry’stals  of  feldspar  embedded  in 
a  tine-grained  matrix.  Trotter’s  brow  wrin¬ 
kled  in  vague  thought  as  he  peered  dow’n 
at  it.  He  was  try’ing  to  think  what  it  re- 
qjinded  him  of,  what  possible  link  it  made  in 
a  chain  of  lost  association. 


Then  he  remembered.  It  was  toward  the 
pillars  of  the  First  National  Trust  Building 
that  his  mind  was  try’ing  to  grope.  They 
were  of  the  same  stuff,  highly  polished  por¬ 
phyritic  granite,  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the 
avenue  along  which  they  made  a  burnished 
and  flashing  peristyle. 

Trotter  rubbed  his  chin,  meditatively,  and 
once  more  examined  the  stone.  Then  he  took 
a  sudden  deeper  breath,  and,  leaning  hur¬ 
riedly  forward,  raked  through  the  parcel  with 
his  fingers.  He  found  nothing  of  note. 

But  as  he  sat  there,  stupidly  staring  at  the 
fragment  of  granite,  his  crouching  body,  with 
his  feet  tucked  in  under  the  chair  rungs,  was 
startlingly  like  that  familiar  figure  known  as 
an  interrogation  mark. 

HI 

It  was  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning  when 
Trotter,  carrying  a  parcel  of  laundry,  walked 
casually  past  the  First  National  Trust  Build¬ 
ing  and  turned  the  comer.  He  also  made 
note,  as  he  stepped  into  the  open-fronted 
Chinese  laundry’,  of  this  incongmous  side- 
street  neighbor,  its  squalid  meanness  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  lordly  magnificence  of  the 
many-columned  bank  stmeture. 

On  a  narrow-fronted  ground  floor  was  the 
crowded  little  laundry  with  its  red-lettered 
sign,  its  uncurtained  windows,  its  shelves  of 
red-tagged  parcels,  and  its  ever-present  odor 
of  borax.  Below  this  was  a  basement,  a  cel¬ 
lar  as  narrow  and  dark  as  a  cistern.  A  flight 
of  perilously  inclined  steps  led  to  the  door  of 
this  basement.  This  door,  in  turn,  was  glass- 
fronted,  but  protected  by  a  heavy  woven-wire 
grating.  On  it  was  a  sign  which  read: 

“J.  HEEXKY.  PLUMBING, 

WIRING  AND  ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES.” 

It  was  this  basement  which  so  inordinately 
interested  Trotter.  He  essayed  several  mild 
inquiries,  in  handing  his  fmgal  parcel  of 
washing  over  the  Chinaman’s  counter,  as  to 
the  occupant  of  the  cellar  below.  About 
“  J.  Heeney,”  however,  he  discovered  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  occupied  the 
cellar  for  several  months.  Trotter  did  not 
w’ant  to  arouse  unnecessary  suspicion  by 
overinterrogating  “J.  Heeney’s”  neighbors. 

So  he  went  mildly  back  to  his  top-floor 
room,  and  sat  down  and  tried  to  study  things 
out.  As  he  sat  there  wrapped  in  thought,  his 
idly  wandering  gaze  rested  on  the  electric  bell 
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above  the  door.  He  looked  at  it  for  several 
seconds.  Then  he  stood  on  a  chair  and 
twisted  away  the  bell’s  wiring.  Using  his 
pocket  knife  as  a  screwdriver,  he  released  the 
bell  from  the  door  lintel.  Then  he  cleaned 
and  polished  it.  This  done,  he  removed  the 
clapper,  wrapped  the  bell  up  in  a  piece  of 
newspaper,  and  made  his  imhesitating  way 
back  to  the  cellar  beneath  the  Chinese  laun¬ 
dry.  He  was  very  much  awake  as  he  went 
slowly  down  the  narrow  steps.  He  wanted 
nothing  to  escape  his  notice. 

He  found  the  wire-screened  door  at  the 
bottom  locked.  But  he  could  get  a  clear 
enough  view  of  the  interior,  even  through  the 
dirty  glass.  The  entire  space  within  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep. 
It  held  a  litter  of  plumber’s  tools,  a  few 
lengths  of  gas  piping,  a  row  of  batteries, 
a  blowpipe,  a  small  hand-forge,  a  couple  of 
porcelain  washbowls,  a  deal  table  and  chair, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  an  electric  transformer 
in  a  sadly  battered  case. 

Across  the  back  of  the  shop  ran  a  wooden 
partition,  plainly  shutting  off  the  main  part 
of  the  cellar.  In  this  partition,  Trotter’s 
careful  scrutiny  discovert,  stood  a  narrow 
door.  He  ached  to  know  what  lay  behind 
that  door  and  that  partition.  But  he  had  to 
be  content  with  the  shallower  shop  front.  So 
he  was  not  hurried  in  his  inspection  of  it.  It 
was  not  imtil  he  had  fixed  the  details  of  the 
entire  place  in  his  mind  that  be  ventured  to 
knock. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  knock.  Yet  it 
was  plain  that  some  one  was  inside,  for  he 
could  see  the  key  in  the  lock,  through  the 
dirty  glass.  Who  that  person  was  he  intended 
to  find  out. 

He  was  rattling  the  wire  fretwork,  impa¬ 
tiently,  loudly,  when  the  partition  door 
swtmg  open. 

Through  this  door  stepped  a  short  and 
extremely  broad-shouldered  man.  There 
was  no  trace  of  annoyance  on  his  face.  In 
fact,  much  to  Trotter’s  vague  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  was  smiling,  smiling  easily  and 
broadly.  He  wore  a  workman’s  Jumper, 
stained  with  oil  and  iron  rust,  and  in  his  hand 
he  carried  a  large  pair  of  pipe  tongs.  But 
these  did  not  interest  Trotter.  What  caught 
his  eye  was  the  fact  that  the  man’s  boots  were 
white  with  lime  dust. 

“Hold  on,  sister;  hold  on!”  said  the  man, 
with  a  laugh,  for  Trotter  was  still  rattling  the 
door.  The  owner  stepped  across  his  shop 
and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 


“Hard  to  hear  when  I’m  in  doin’  my  lathe 
work,”  he  explained,  as  he  wiped  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.  All  the  while,  as 
he  swimg  back  the  door,  his  eyes  were  closely 
studying  the  eyes  of  the  other  man.  Trotter 
noticed  the  row  of  matches  stuck  in  the  soiled 
hatband,  and  the  cotton  bag  of  “Durham” 
that  swimg  from  his  sweat-stained  belt. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  sister?”  was  his 
companionable  greeting.  Trotter  imwrapped 
his  electric  bell. 

“Can  you  give  me  a  clapper  for  this?”  he 
asked. 

The  other  man  took  the  bell  in  his  hand. 
Trotter  could  see  powdered  lime  under  his 
nails. 

“I  guess  I  can  fix  you  out,”  said  the  shop 
owner.  “  Wait  a  minute.  ” 

He  turned  to  the  door  in  the  partition,  and 
disappeared  from  sight,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

Trotter’s  first  decision  had  been  to  take  the 
key  from  the  outer  door  lock.  But  some 
sixth  sense  made  him  hesitate,  prompted  him 
to  turn  and  look  at  the  inner  door. 

His  stare  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  hole  in  this  door,  about  five  feet  from  the 
floor.  It  was  a  lookout;  he  felt  sure  he  was 
being  watched.  So  he  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  gazed  carelessly  about  the  shop, 
and  waited. 

The  man  reappeared,  shaking  his  head. 

“Nothing  doing,”  he  said.  He  was  not 
able  to  fit  a  clapper  to  the  bell. 

“But  I  thought  you  kept  electric  supplies 
here,  ”  objected  Trotter. 

The  other  man  smiled.  His  good  nature 
was  impregnable. 

“Oh,  I  can  get  it,  if  you’ve  got  to  have  it. 
Come  back  about  ten  to-morrow.” 

“All  right,”  was  Trotter’s  indifferent  an¬ 
swer,  as  he  tiumed  languidly  away.  He  went 
up  the  steps  with  equal  languor,  hiunming  a.s 
he  went. 

IV 

Teotter  kept  guarded  watch  on  “J. 
Heeney’s”  plumbing  establishment.  He 
watched  it  like  a  himgry  cat  watching  a  rat 
hole.  And  it  was  three  hours  later  that  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  plumber 
ascend  to  the  street  and  walk  hurriedly  west¬ 
ward.  Trotter  could  see  that  he  carri^  a  kit 
of  tools  under  his  arm.  But  to  follow  him 
in  open  daylight  was  too  great  a  risk.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  he  went  down  the  narrow 
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steps,  and  through  the  dusty  glass  examined  The  locksmith  looked  him  up  and  down, 
the  doorlock.  He  seemed  respectable  enough,  this 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  went  down  another  mild-eyed  youth  with  the  lock^  closet. 


“I’VE  BEEN  WATTING  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  FOR  A  JOB  ON  THIS  PAPER,”  HE  BEGAN,  QUITE  SERIOUSLY, 

1  QUITE  DELIBERATELY.  THE  MAN  AT  THE  DESK  WENT  ON  WRITING.  THE  PEN 

DID  NOT  EVEN  STOP. 

i  flight  of  basement  steps,  this  time  to  the  cellar 

! 

But  the  locksmith  knew  the  tricks  of  his 

of  a  Sixth  Avenue  locksmith. 

trade. 

1  “  I’ve  got  a  closet  door  locked  shut  on  me,”  he 

“Then  I’ll  take  a  bunch  of  ‘blanks’  over 

i  explained.  “And  I  want  a  key  to  get  it  open.” 

with  me  and  open  her  up  for  you.  ” 

i 
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“I’d  rather  get  her  open  by  myself.” 

“It  will  cost  you  a  dollar,”  was  the  lock¬ 
smith’s  ultimatum. 

“It’s  worth  a  dollar,”  agreed  Trotter. 
“But  how’ll  we  do  it?” 

“I’ll  dip  a  skeleton  blank  in  hot  wa.x  and 
lampblack.  Then  you  put  the  key  in  the  lock 
and  turn  it  as  far  as  you  can.  That’ll  show 
the  ward  marks,  where  they  bite  the  wa.x. 
Then  bring  me  the  key  and  I’ll  cut  it.  Maybe 
it’ll  take  two  cuttings.  That’ll  be  two  dol¬ 
lars!” 

Trotter  paid  a  quarter  deposit  and  took 
the  key,  made  a  circuitous  way  to  the  plumb¬ 
er’s  cellar,  descended  the  steps,  knocked,  got 
no  answer,  and  quietly  inserted  the  key  in 
the  lock,  turning  it  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

Instead  of  going  back  to  the  locksmith,  he 
bought  a  ten-cent  file,  and  with  his  own  hand 
cut  away  the  blank  according  to  the  ward 
marks.  Once  more  he  made  his  way  to  the 
door  of  the  empty  shop  and  fitted  his  key. 
It  turned  part  way  round  in  the  lock,  but 
did  not  throw  back  the  bar.  He  recoated 
the  key  flange  with  the  black  wax  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  a  lighted  match  and  letting  it 
cool  again. 

He  at  once  saw  where  his  cutting  had  been 
imperfect.  A  few  strokes  of  his  file  remedied 
this.  He  once  more  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock, 
and  foimd  that  he  was  free  to  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  door. 

Yet  he  deferred  forcing  an  entrance,  at  the 
moment,  hungrily  as  he  studied  the  inner 
partition  door  through  the  iron-grated  glass. 
He  knew  what  such  a  movement  meant.  He 
could  not  count  on  Heeney’s  continued  ab¬ 
sence.  Above  all,  at  this,  the  beginning  of 
things,  he  wanted  to  avoid  any  untimely  mis¬ 
step.  So  he  made  his  way  to  the  street,  shut¬ 
tling  cautiously  back  and  forth  across  the 
avenue,  aimless  of  demeanor,  diffident  of 
step,  yet  ever  and  always  on  the  lookout. 
From  half  a  block  away  he  saw  Heeney  re¬ 
turn  to  his  cellar.  From  an  even  remoter 
stand,  two  hours  later,  he.  perceived  the 
plumber  emerge,  like  a  rabbit  out  of  its  war¬ 
ren.  He  also  perceived  that  the  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  man  carried  a  large  paper  parcel 
under  his  arm. 

As  before,  this  parcel  was  carried  for  three 
blocks  and  then  adroitly  deposited  on  the 
top  of  an  ash  barrel. 

Trotter,  once  Heeney  had  skulked  about 
the  next  comer,  quietly  crossed  the  street 
and  sauntered  past  the  parcel -crowned  bar¬ 
rel,  with  his  open  pocketknife  in  his  hand. 


One  sweep  of  the  knife  blade  slit  the  paper 
wrapper,  and  without  so  much  as  stopping  on 
his  way  Trotter  was  able  to  catch  up  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  litter  it  held.  This  litter,  as  before, 
was  made  up  of  ground  mortar  and  plaster 
and  stone  chips.  But  this  time,  amid  the  lime 
and  dust,  he  could  detect  the  glitter  of  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  steel. 

He  tested  the  larger  fragments  of  these 
with  his  knife  point.  They  were  very  hard, 
harder  even  than  his  tempered  blade  steel, 
diamond-like  in  their  durity.  He  concluded, 
as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  that  night, 
rubbing  them  between  his  fingers,  that  they 
could  be  nothing  but  particles  of  keenly- 
temi>ered  chromium  steel.  And  chromium 
steel,  he  knew,  was  not  used  in  gas  pipes.  It 
w'as  foolish  to  think  of  it  as  a  subject  for 
lathe  work.  It  was  equally  absurd  to  accept 
it  as  an  everyday  element  in  any  plumber’s 
everyday  work.  Trotter  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  steel  of  this  character  was  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  construction  of 
high-grade  safes  and  bank  vaults. 

He  stood  up,  suddenly,  and  crossed  the 
room  to  his  little  bookshelf.  From  this  shelf 
he  took  down  a  much-thumbed  World 
Almanac,”  a  paper-bound  volume  w'hich  for 
months  past  had  been  serving  as  his  only 
guide  to  New  York.  He  turned  to  the  pages 
headed  “Banks  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx.” 
It  took  but  a  minute’s  search  to  secure  the 
names  of  the  president  and  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Trust  Company.  But  when 
he  further  read  that  its  capital  was  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand,  and  that 
its  total  resources  amounted  to  forty-seven 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  his 
breath  came  in  shorter  gasps  of  excite¬ 
ment.  He  began  to  realize  the  colossal  wealth 
which  lay  guarded  behind  the  great  por- 
phyritic  granite  pillars.  He  also  began  to 
realize  some  new  and  as  yet  undefined  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  mere  thought  of  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  movement  in  which  he  was 
being  made  a  deliberate  and  yet  disinterested 
factor  brought  him  once  more  to  his  feet, 
pacing  his  little  den  of  a  room  with  thought¬ 
ful  and  preoccupied  steps. 

V 

Early  the  next  morning  Trotter  was  back 
at  the  bank  comer,  like  a  guard  at  his  sentry- 
box.  He  kept  watch  there,  with  that  perti¬ 
nacious  alertness  peculiar  to  the  idler,  until 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  Heen- 
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ey’s  early  departure  from  the  cellar,  with  ing,  in  those  neighborly  and  sedentary  little 
a  tool  kit  under  his  arm.  noises. 

Five  minutes  later  Trotter  was  descending  Trotter  struck  a  match  and  lighted  his 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  plumber’s  shop,  candle.  He  waited  without  moving  for  the 
Once  there,  he  took  out  bis  key,  fitted  it  to  fiame  to  grow.  Then  he  thrust  the  candle  up 
the  lock,  opened  the  door,  stepped  quietly  before  him.  As  he  did  so,  his  hand  came  in 
inside,  and  locked  the  outer  door  after  him.  contact  with  the  rough  surface  of  what  at 
Before  venturing  to  open  the  inner  door  he  first  he  took  to  be  a  stone  wall.  But  as  he 
pressed  an  ear  flat  against  the  wooden  parti-  looked  closer  he  saw  that  it  was  not  masonry, 
tion  and  stood  there  listening.  The  silence  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  carefully 
was  unbroken.  piled  mass  of  stone  and  brick.  Each  frag- 

He  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  shq>  and  ment  had  been  carefully  placed  on  top  of  its 
caught  up  a  plumber’s  thick-bodied  tallow  fellow,  each  interstice  had  been  carefully 
candle.  Then  he  softly  opened  the  second  filled  with  rubble. 


r’ 


BEING  TOO  WEAK  TO  GET  CT,  HE  HAD  STILL  SAT  THERE,  CONTENTEDLY  FIRING  A  VOLLEY  OF 
BULLETS  AGAINST  THE  STEEL  VAULT  WALL. 

door,  stepped  inside,  and  as  softly  closed  the  The  pile  extended  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It 
door  after  him.  filled  the  entire  cellar.  It  left  only  space 

He  found  himself  in  perfect  darkness.  But  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  inward  from  the 
he  stood  there,  w'aiting,  before  venturing  to  opened  door.  It  was  nothing  more  than  the 
move  forward,  before  daring  to  strike  a  light,  dump  of  a  mine,  the  rock  and  brick  from 
He  knew,  as  he  peered  about  the  blackness  a  tunnel,  not  flung  loosely  about,  but  scrupu- 
that  engulfed  him,  that  he  was  now  facing  lously  stowed  away. 

more  than  an  indeterminate  responsibility.  Holding  the  candle  in  front  of  him,  Trotter 
He  w’as  confronting  actual  and  immediate  bent  low  and  groped  his  way  in  through  the 
danger.  Even  as  he  stood  there,  sniffing  at  narrow  passage.  Everything  was  as  orderly 
the  air,  so  heavy  with  its  smell  of  damp  lime  and  hidden  as  the  approach  to  a  wild  animal’s 
and  its  undecipherable  imderground  gases,  lair.  Everything  was  eloquent  of  a  keen 
a  sudden  fuller  consciousness  of  undefined  secretiveness.  No  betraying  litter  met  his 
and  yet  colossal  peril  sent  a  telegraphing  eye.  Each  move  had  been  calmly  and  cau- 
tingle  of  ner\’es  up  and  down  his  body.  tiously  made.  Each  step  of  a  complicated 

The  only  thing  that  broke  the  silence  w’as  campaign  had  been  quietly  engineered, 
the  faint  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  laundry  Trotter  could  even  decipher  a  series  of  electric 
floor  above  him,  together  with  the  steady  wires  festooned  from  the  little  tunnel’s  top. 
thump  of  irons  on  the  ironing  table.  There  He  could  see  w’here  the  passage  had  gone 
was  something  fortifying,  something  consol-  around  obstacles,  where  it  had  curled  about 
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a  dishearteningly  heavy  buttress  base,  where 
it  had  dipped  lower  to  underrun  a  cement 
vault  bed,  where  it  had  sheered  off  from  the 
tin-foiled  surface  of  a  “closed-curcuit”  pro¬ 
tective  system,  and  where  it  had  dipped  and 
twisted  about  to  advance  squarely  into  a  sec¬ 
ond  blind  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

A  portion  of  this  wall  had  been  tom  away. 
With  equal  care  an  inner  coating  of  cement 
had  been  chiseled  off,  e.\posing  to  view  an 
imbroken  dark  surface. 

As  Trotter  held  the  candle  closer,  he  could 
see  this  dark  surface  marked  off  with  chalk 
lines,  sometimes  with  crosses,  sometimes  with 
figures  he  could  not  decipher.  On  it,  too,  he 
could  see  a  solitary  depression,  as  roimd  and 
bright  as  a  silver  coin,  as  though  a  diamond 
drill  had  been  testing  the  barrier. 

He  knew,  even  before  he  touched  the  chill 
surface  with  his  hand,  that  it  was  a  wall  of 
solid  steel,  that  it  was  the  steel  of  the  bank 
vault  itself,  the  one  deep-hidden  and  masonry- 
embedded  area  which  stood  without  its  ever- 
vigilant  closed-circuit  sentry.  And  he  knew 
that  Heeney  had  grubbed  and  eaten  and  bur¬ 
rowed  his  way,  like  a  woodchuck,  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  First  National  Trust’s  wealth. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  stupendousness  of 
the  whole  thing  came  home  to  Trotter.  It 
was  only  then  that  he  realized  the  almost 
superhuman  cunning  and  pertinacity  in  this 
guileless-eyed  cellar  plotter  called  Heeney. 
He  could  see  the  hours  of  patient  labor  it  had 
involved,  the  days  and  days  of  mole-like  tun¬ 
neling,  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  gnome-like 
burrowing  and  carr)’ing  and  twisting  and 
loosening  and  piling,  the  months  of  ant-like 
industry  which  one  blow  of  the  Law’s  heel 
would  make  as  nothing. 

It  rather  bewildered  Trotter.  It  filled  him 
with  an  ever-increasing  passion  to  get  away 
from  the  place,  to  escape  while  he  still  had 
a  chance.  It  turned  the  gaseous  underground 
tunnel  into  a  stifling  pit,  making  his  breath 
come  in  short  and  wheezing  gasps.  It 
brought  a  tiny-beaded  sweat  out  on  his 
chilled  body. 

Then  he  stopped  breathing  altogether. 
He  wheeled  about  and  suddenly  brought  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  together  on  the  candle 
flame,  pinching  it  out  as  one  might  pinch  the 
life  out  of  a  moth. 

For  on  his  straining  ears  fell  the  sound  of 
a  door  slammed  shut.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
take,  no  illusion  about  it.  Some  one  had 
entered  the  shop.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
a  second  door.  This  time  it  was  being 
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opened.  And  it  was  the  door  leading  into 
the  tunnel. 

Trotter  could  see  the  momentary  efflo¬ 
rescence  of  pale  light  at  the  bend  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  before  him.  And  he  realized  that  he 
was  unarmed.  He  had  not  even  a  crowbar, 
not  even  a  chisel  or  wrench,  with  which  to 
defend  himself.  He  knew  he  stood  there 
trapped  and  helpless. 

He  shrank  back,  instinctively,  without  be¬ 
ing  conscious  of  the  movement.  He  heard 
the  sound  of  steps,  shuffling  and  short.  Then 
came  an  audible  grunt,  a  gnmt  of  relief. 
This  was  followed  by  the  thump  of  a  heavy 
weight  dropped  to  the  brick  floor.  Then 
came  the  sound  of  steps  again,  still  shuffling 
and  short. 

Trotter  leaned  forward,  listening,  waiting, 
with  every  nerve  strained.  He  concentrate 
every  sense  on  the  blur  of  light  along  the 
tunnel  wall  before  him. 

As  he  peered  forward,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
light  had  suddenly  withered.  It  vanished 
from  the  refracting  tunnel  sides,  as  though 
wiped  away  by  an  obliterating  black  sponge. 
Even  before  the  truth  of  the  thing  had  come 
home  to  him,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  quietly 
closed  door. 

Heeney  had  gone.  He  had  merely  crept 
into  his  tunnel  mouth,  dropped  some  tools, 
and  then  quietly  crept  out  again. 

It  was  not  until  he  heard  the  slam  of  the 
outer  door,  a  moment  or  two  later,  that  Trot¬ 
ter  felt  sure  of  his  deliverance.  It  was  not 
until  he  knew  his  enemy  was  up  the  steps  that 
he  let  his  aching  lungs  gulp  in  the  fetid  tun¬ 
nel  air. 

Then  he  crept  forward  cautiously,  obsessed 
by  one  impulse,  the  impulse  of  escape,  the 
passion  to  reach  the  open,  to  find  air  and 
light  and  space  once  more  about  him.  He 
did  nothing  more  than  feel  hurriedly  over  the 
bundle  that  lay  in  his  path.  It  seemed  an 
instrument  of  steel  tied  up  in  a  cloth.  He 
could  feel  strand  after  strand  of  wires,  ductile 
and  cloth-covered  wires.  He  could  also  de¬ 
cipher  a  disk  through  which  ran  a  piece  of 
metal,  like  a  blade  through  a  sword  guard.  He 
felt  sure  it  was  an  electrode  of  some  sort,  a  tool 
to  convert  stolen  electricity  into  a  weapon  of 
offense  and  assault.  But  he  neither  waited  to 
strike  a  light  nor  stooped  to  puzzle  over  the 
bundle. 

He  paused  for  a  minute  to  listen  at  the 
closed  partition  door.  The  only  sound  that 
came  to  his  ears  was  the  shuffle  of  feet  and 
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the  thump  from  the  ironing  board  above  him. 
Yet  when  he  opened  this  partition  door  he 
did  so  noiselessly,  cautiously,  slowly,  inch  by 
inch.  Still  screened  in  shadow,  he  studied 
the  sh<^,  the  steps,  the  wire-blurred  window, 
the  street  above  him.  Then  he  took  a  deep 
breath,  crossed  to  the  shop  door,  unlocked  it, 
stepped  outside,  relocked  it  after  him,  and, 
pocketing  the  key,  climbed  the  steps  to  the 
sidewalk. 

His  face,  as  he  came  out  to  the  light,  was 
almost  colorless.  His  eyes  w’ere  wide  and 
staring  with  wonder.  He  kept  telling  him¬ 
self  that  he  must  walk  slowly,  that  he  must 
in  no  way  betray  himself,  that  he  must  appear 
indifferent  and  offhand  and  inconspicuous  to 
every  one  he  chanced  to  pass.  He  felt  the 
necessity  of  guarding  himself,  for  he  was  now 
a  person  of  importance.  He  was  an  emissary 
of  destiny,  an  agent  entrusted  with  a  vast 
issue. 

The  streets  through  which  he  passed  no 
longer  frowned  down  at  him  from  their  in¬ 
hospitable  skylines.  He  was  no  longer  an 
unattached  and  meaningless  unit  in  the  life 
that  throbbed  and  roared  all  about  him.  He 
meant  something  to  it.  He  was  part  of  it. 
He  was  its  guardian.  And  it  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  him,  in  the  end,  or  he  would  know 
the  reason  why. 

VI 

Trotter  sat  jjeering  mildly  aljout  him  as 
that  Gargantuan  organism  known  as  a  news¬ 
paper  office  labored  and  shrieked  in  the  birth 
of  an  afternoon  edition.  Subterranean  Hoe 
presses  roared  and  hummed,  telegraph  keys 
clicked  and  cluttered,  typewriters  tapped  and 
clattered  like  a  dozen  highholders  on  a  hollow 
elm,  telephone  bells  shrilled,  shouting  press¬ 
men  came  and  went,  unkempt  copy  boys 
trailed  back  and  forth  with  their  festoons  of 
limp  galley  proof,  and  Hubbart,  with  close- 
set  eyes  and  a  forehead  like  a  bisected  ostrich 
egg,  sat  at  the  City  Desk,  calmly  presiding 
over  an  otherwise  frenzied  accouchement. 

It  interested  Trotter.  It  interested  him 
very  much.  But  it  no  longer  filled  him  with 
mingled  fear  and  revolt.  He  was,  indeed,  no 
longer  envious,  just  as  he  was  no  longer  nerv¬ 
ous.  He  w’as  as  calm  as  a  Nihilist  with  a 
bomb  in  his  pocket. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  that  the  office  boy  was 
holding  the  rail  gate  open  for  him  to  enter. 
But  he  was  conscious  of  no  spirit  of  elation 
as  he  stepped  through  the  gate  and  passed  on 


into  that  glass-fronted  cage  where  Pyott,  the 
managing  editor,  sat  like  a  switchman  in  his 
many-levered  tower. 

Trotter  saw,  seated  at  a  desk  befc»«  him, 
a  thin-featured,  thin-haired  man  <rf  forty, 
with  the  crumpled-up  eye-comers  peculiar 
to  the  face  that  masks  a  circuitous  and 
secretive  mind.  It  was  a  face  full  of  that 
weary  concern,  that  alert  indifferency,  which 
is  companion  to  the  spirit  of  repeated  com¬ 
promise.  It  was  far  from  an  open  face:  it 
seemed  to  betray  only  two  things,  tiredness 
and  satiric  intelligence. 

The  man  at  the  desk  did  not  even  look  up. 
He  merely -flung  a  barbed  “Well?”  over  his 
shoulder.  It  reminded  Trotter  of  the  pre¬ 
occupied  tail  swish  of  a  horse  worried  by 
a  black-fly.  The  side  flick  of  one  casual 
monosyllable  was  plainly  all  he  was  worth. 
Trotter  calmly  sat  dowm. 

“I’ve  been  waiting  for  six  months  for  a  job 
on  this  paper,”  he  began,  quite  seriously, 
quite  deliberately.  The  man  at  the  desk  went 
on  w’riting.  The  pen  did  not  even  stop. 

“Yes?”  This  second  monosyllable  was 
neither  an  answer  nor  a  question.  It  was 
merely  an  intimation  that  nothing  of  arrest¬ 
ing  moment  had  as  yet  been  uttered. 

“So  I’ve  come  straight  to  you!” 

“Yes!”  This  third  exclamation  was 
plainly  a  challenge  to  come  to  the  issue  in 
hand. 

“I’ve  been  thrown  down  three - ” 

“Excuse  me,”  the  man  at  the  desk  had  his 
hand  on  a  desk  ’phone  standard,  “but  you’d 
better  see  our  city  editor.” 

Trotter  laugh^  a  little.  “I’ve  seen  the 
city  editor  four  times.  It’s  no  use.  He  only 
throws  me  out.” 

For  the  first  time  Pyott,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  looked  up.  Then  he  swrung  about  in  his 
swivel  chair  and  stared  at  the  youth,  the 
somewhat  narrow-chested  and  calm-eyed 
youth  who  had  the  effrontery  to  sit  down 
without  being  asked.  The  calm-eyed  youth 
seemed  in  no  way  daunted  by  the  ordeal. 

“What  do  you  want?”  was  Pyott’s  quick 
and  curt  demand. 

“  I  want  a  job.” 

The  editor’s  face  darkened.  Trotter  could 
see  that  he  had  angered  him.  He  could  see 
a  lean  hand  shoot  out  and  a  lean  finger  push 
dowm  on  the  button  that  sounded  a  buzzer  in 
the  outer  office. 

“There’s  no  use  doing  that  till  you’ve 
heard  what  I’ve  got  to  say,”  atmounced 
1' rotter. 
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“Why  not?”  snapped  the  man,  with  a  fin¬ 
ger  still  on  the  button. 

“  Because  your  man  Hubbart  out  there  told 
me  not  to  stick  my  nose  in  here  till  I’d  made 
good — till  I’d  got  a  big  story.  And  now  I’ve 
got  it.  And  I’m  going  to  give  you  the  biggest 
scoop  you’ve  printed  in  five  years.” 

“That’s  interesting!” 

“  I’d  never  have  had  the  nerv’e  to  face  you 
if  it  wasn’t.” 

A  boy  appeared  through  the  door.  The 
editor  swung  back  to  his  desk. 

“Show  this  gentleman  the  way  down¬ 
stairs,”  he  said,  without  anger,  w'ithout  re¬ 
sentment,  without  interest. 

Trotter  stood  up  and  stared  at  him.  “  You 
mean  you’re  not  going  to  take  this  beat  when 
I’ve  got  it  right  here  to  hand  out  to  you?”  he 
cried  in  his  startled  and  high-pitched  voice. 
“You’re  not  going  to  give  me  my  chance?” 

“What  chance?  What  beat  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about?” 

“A  beat  that  involves  the  theft  of  millions 
of  dollars!” 

“.\nd  what’s  going  to  happen  to  your 
millions  of  dollars?” 

Trotter  sat  down  in  the  chair  again.  “It’s 
going  to  be  stolen,  every  cent  of  it.” 

The  man  at  the  desk  smiled.  It  was  a  very 
faint  and  mirthless  smile.  “You  said  that 
before,  I  think.  But  who’s  taking  it?” 

“One  of  the  most  accomplished  crooks  in 
all  .America.” 

“And  from  where?”  was  the  next  indul¬ 
gent  interrogation. 

“From  one  of  the  richest  banks  in  this 
city.” 

Trotter’s  calm  and  deliberate  tones  were 
beginning  to  nettle  the  other  man  a  little. 

“Then  it  hasn’t  actually  been  done?” 

“No!” 

“  Yet  you  know  it  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“Yes!” 

Pyott  was  smiling  by  this  time,  quite 
broadly.  “Would  you  kindly  tell  me  just 
how  you  know  all  this?  Just  what  first 
opened  up  the  road  to  your  somew'hat  star¬ 
tling  knowledge?” 

“Some  turkey  bones!” 

“Ah,  I  see!  Some  turkey  bones!”  He 
nodded  approvingly,  indulgently.  “And 
what  were  you  doing  with  these  particular 
turkey  bones?” 

“Putting  them  in  a  garbage  can.” 

“.\h!  You  were  putting  some  turkey 
bones  in  a  garbage  can.  And  as  you  were 
about  to  do  this?” 


“I  caught  sight  of  another  man  also  trying 
to  get  rid  of  a  parcel.” 

“Turkey  bones,  of  course.’' 

\  butterball’s  bosom  w'as  no  more  imper¬ 
vious  to  slough  water  than  the  rapt-eyed  youth 
to  the  older  man’s  irony. 

“When  I  opened  his  parcel  I  found  it  held 
mortar  and  stone  and  some  steel  cuttings.” 

“.\nd  this  led  you  to  infer?” 

“This  led  me  to  follow  him.  He  had 
a  basement,  I  found,  directly  in  the  rear  of 
a  bank  building.” 

“What  bank  building?” 

“  That’s  my  stor}’.” 

“And  I  trust  the  locality  agreed  with  him.” 

“Extremely  well,”  was  Trotter’s  mild- 
toned  reply.  “In  fact,  it  was  essential  for 
him  to  be  side  by  side  with  that  particular 
bank  building,  where  he  could  quietly  tunnel 
his  way  through  its  back  wall  and  burrow 
under  its  floors  and  eat  a  passage  right 
through  to  its  vaults.” 

The  man  at  the  desk  sighed  and  looked  at 
the  obsessed  youth  with  a  smile  too  imper¬ 
sonal  to  be  called  pitying.  “Vaults!  That’s 
a  matter  for  the  police.  This  is  a  newspaper 
office.” ' 

“But  can’t  you  see  the  story  in  it?  Can’t 
you  see  what  it  means  when  you’re  the  only 
people  who’re  in  on  it  ?  ” 

“You’ll  have  to  show  me  your  Eskimo!” 
remarked  the  unperturbed  editor. 

“That’s  what  I’m  here  for!”  cried  the 
exasperated  youth. 

Still  again  the  man  at  the  desk  eyed  his 
visitor  for  a  minute  of  silence.  Then  he 
reached  for  his  telephone.  “  I  want  Kendrick 
and  Gilman  for  some  city  work.  Send  ’em 
in  to  me.  Yes,  right  away,  please.” 

Pyott  swung  about  to  his  visitor  once 
more.  “I’m  giving  you  our  two  best  men. 
They’ll  do  what  you  tell  them  to  do.” 

“But  that’ll  make  it  their  story!”  objected 
Trotter.  “I  want  to  land  this  myself.  I 
want  it  to  be  mine.” 

“Then  what  am  I  to  do?” 

Trotter  scarcely  knew'.  But  he  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  thing  he  had  waited  and  hungered 
for  this  many  a  month.  “Put  me  on  your 
staff,  first,  so  I  can  be  acting  for  somebody.” 

Still  again  the  editor  smiled.  “You’re  set 
on  being  one  of  us,  aren’t  you  ?  ” 

“I’ve  got  to  have  something  behind  me 
before  I  can  tackle  a  job  like  this.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  w'earily  indulgent  an¬ 
swer,  “call  yourself  one  of  us.  Now'  what 
else  do  you  want  ?  ” 
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“1  guess  you’d  better  give  me  one  of  your 
workmen  for  a  lookout,”  suggested  the  nar¬ 
row-chested  youth. 

“Why  a  workman?  Why  not  Kendrick 
or  Gilman?” 

“All  I  want  is  a  husky  man  to  see  I’m  not 
interfered  with  from  outside,”  replied  the  new 
and  jealous  god  of  the  press  world.  “Then 
I’ll  land  the  story  myself.” 

The  managing  editor’s  finger  end  was  once 
more  on  the  buzzer.  “I’ll  give  you  Tieman 
of  the  job  room.  He’s  Irish,  and  weighs  two 
himdr^.  Is  there  anything  else?” 

“I  s’pose  I’ll  need  a  gvm,”  ruminated  the 
mild-eyed  youth.  “But  I’m  willing  to  buy 
that  with  my  own  money.” 

It  was  not  the  purchase  of  the  gim  that 
was  troubling  him.  It  was  the  thought  that 
he  had  never  in  all  his  life  so  much  as  dis¬ 
charged  a  revolver.  He  would  not  even 
know  how  to  load  it.  But  then  Tieman 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  show  him. 

A  telephone  bell  was  shrilling  at  the  editor’s 
elbow. 

“Is  that  all?”  demanded  the  impatient 
man  of  affairs  as  he  turned  to  the  ’phone.  He 
called  a  cryptic  sentence  or  two  into  the 
transmitter  and  slapped  the  receiver  back 
on  its  hook. 

“Yes,  I  guess  that’s  all,”  answered  the 
wide-eyed  boy,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

“Then  go  and  make  good,”  said  the  man 
at  the  desk  as  Tieman  swimg  in  through  the 
office  door.  “  Go  and  get  your  story!  ” 

VII 

In  a  newspaper  office,  where  one  impression 
so  quickly  and  inevitably  obliterates  another, 
sensation  is  startling  offiy  in  the  fact  of  its 
ephemeral! ty.  For  two  busy  hours  wave 
after  wave  of  the  world’s  turbulence  had 
beaten  on  the  shoreline  of  the  Advance  staff’s 
attention.  Every  one  knew,  from  Pyott  down, 
that  the  day  was  a  “  big  ”  one.  And  since  it  is 
seldom  the  ever-arriving  guests  of  sensation 
which  disturb  a  newspaper  office  but  rather 
the  secondary  thought  of  bestowing  them  in 
their  right  chamber  and  bed  and  fitting  them 
with  their  right  “heading”  night-caps,  the 
ordeal  of  the  Advancers  day  had  reached  its 
second  and  most  exacting  crisis.  So  when 
Pyott,  the  managing  editor,  was  called 
up  on  the  wire  by  Obed  Tyrer,  the  Presi- 
•‘dent  of  the  First  National  Trust,  the  call 
from  that  quarter  carried  with  it  no  re¬ 
sponsive  curiosity. 


“Can  you  come  up  here  right  away?”  de¬ 
manded  the  banker,  in  a  voice  of  that  coerced 
tranquillity  into  which  the  trained  mind  trans¬ 
lates  itself  when  face  to  face  with  undue 
excitement. 

“No;  I  can’t!” 

“Why  can’t  you?” 

“Well,  among  other  things.  I’ve  got  the 
trifling  matter  of  a  paper  to  put  to  press. 
What’s  wrong?” 

“You  know  what’s  wrong!” 

“Do  I?” 

“  And  you  and  your  men  let  this  go  through, 
two  whole  weeks  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  your 
little  yellow- journal  scarehead!” 

“Look  here,  Tyrer,  I’m  a  busy  man.  Tell 
me  what  you’re  talking  about,  or  ring  off.” 

“I’m  talking  about  the  lunacy  of  a  one- 
cent  journalist  who’s  willing  to  risk  even  his 
own  funds  for  the  sake  of  an  afternoon  beat! 

I  tell  you,  Pyott,  the  whole  story’s  got  to  be 
stopp^!” 

“What  story?” 

“The  Advance  story!  I’ve  got  your  man 
Trotter  here  now.  He - ” 

“Ah,  Trotter!”  exclaimed  Pyott.  He  was 
at  last  beginning  to  see  light. 

“I’ve  got  him  and  your  job-room  man 
named  Tieman  up  here,  but  I  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  with  Trotter.  He’s  mad,  mad  as  a 
March  hare.  Says  he’s  got  to  get  his  story 
down  to  you  for  to-day’s  issue.” 

“So  you’ve  got  Trotter  there!  What  else 
have  you  got?” 

“Will  you  hold  things  up  till  I  run  down  and 
talk  it  over  ?  Will  you  promise  me  that  much  ?  ” 

Pyott  laughed.  “Then  young  Trotter  got 
his  story,  after  all?” 

“  Got  his  story  ?  Of  course  he  got  it  And 
in  another  four  hours  that  safe-cracker  would 
have  drilled  right  into  our  vitals.  I  tell  you 
we  can’t  impei^  o\ir  institution  this  way.  We 
can’t  let  that  stuff  get  out.  We  can’t  do  it!  ” 

“Nobody’s  going  to  break  your  nice  new 
bank,  Ob^!  You  run  down  here  in  a  taxi 
and  we’ll  try  to  straighten  things  out.” 

“But  what’ll  I  do  vrith  Trotter?  How’re 
we  ever  going  to  hold  him  in?” 

“Where’s  your  safe-cracker  man?” 

“We’vegot  him  right  here!  Bumsissending 
over  an  A.  B.  P.  A.  man  to  take  care  (A  him.” 

“  D  ’you  mean  he’s  hurt  ?  ” 

“No,  no!  We’ve  identified  him  as  Mis¬ 
souri  Horton  of  the  Scott  Gang — he  got 
a  Sing  Sing  life  sentence  for  yegg  work  in 
Yonkers.  But  Bums  tells  me  he  had  enough 
money  buried  away  to  buy  Tammany  influ- 
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ence  and  get  paroled.  Can’t  you  see  what 
that  means?” 

“Which  w’ay  ?  To  your  office  or  to  mine  ?  ” 

“To  us!  They’ve  got  him  now,  for  life! 
They  can  get  him  back  to  Sing  Sing  and  keep 
the  whole  cursed  thing  imder  cover!  ” 

There  w’as  a  moment’s  silence  Ijefore  the 
cogitating  Pyott  spoke  again.  “And  you 
say  you’ve  got  Trotter  right  there  with  you?” 

“Yes,  but  he’s  acting  like  a  madman,  in 
the  Vice-President’s  private  room.” 

Again  there  was  a  moment’s  silence. 
“Then  give  him  ink  and  paper — give  him 
lots  of  it.  Tell  him  I’ve  said  for  him  to  write 
the  story  there.  Tell  him  to  sling  himself, 
that  I  want  every  detail,  every  fact,  and  ten 
solid  columns  of  it!” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?” 

“I’m  driving  at  this:  keep  him  busy, 
man!  Don’t  you  see?  Keep  him  writing 
there  until  the  thing’s  worked  out  of  his  sys¬ 
tem.  Then  I’ll  tame  him  down,  later.  Mean¬ 
while,  you’d  better  clean  house  up  there  so 
you  can  officially  contradict  the  whole  story 
if  the  yellows  happen  to  get  after  you.” 

“  But  nothing  can  get  out,  I  tell  you,  unless 
you  put  it  out!” 

“Then  what  are  you  worrying  about?” 

“Young  Trotter  says  he’s  got  to  send  his 
stuff  in.  He’s  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
idea  of  writing  it.” 

“Then  give  him  one  of  your  men,  two  of 
your  men,  for  carriers.  Tell  him  to  keep 
sending  his  copy  down  in  relays,  as  he  writes 
it.  But  don’t  let  him  get  away.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  hold  him  here  if  I  have  to  nail 
him  to  the  floor.  I  tell  you,  a  thing  like  this 
would  shake  public  confidence.  It’d  be  worse 
than  a  fireproof  hotel  going  up  in  flames.  It 
would  mean  an  alarming  and  immediate  de¬ 
preciation  in  our  credit,  a  deplorable - ” 

“  Of  course  it  would.  Come  down  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  tell  me  all  that.  I’ll  have 
more  time  then.” 

Pyott  hung  up  the  receiver.  He  poised  for 
one  brief  and  immobile  moment,  deep  in 
thought,  before  he  swung  about  to  the  three 
e.xigent  figures  making  signs  for  his  attention. 
Then  the  thin-featured,  many-wrinkled, 
weary-eyed  face  relaxed  in  an  almost  honest 
and  unequivocal  smile. 

VIII 

Trotter,  shut  in  the  Vice-President’s 
private  office,  paid- little  attention  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  did  not  even  know  that  the 


desk  on  which  he  wrote  was  of  mahogany. 
He  did  not  notice  the  imported  Daghestan 
under  his  feet.  He  was  unconscious  of  the 
orchids  in  the  low  desk-vase  of  French  silver. 
He  was  oblivious  of  the  onyx  and  marble 
elegance  that  surrounded  him. 

All  he  knew  w'as  that  he  had  paper  and  ink 
in  plenty  and  the  Greatest  Story  of  the  Age 
to  write.  .\11  he  knew  was  that  time  was 
precious,  that  two  trusted  messengers  stood 
before  him  to  deliver  his  copy,  that  presses  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  waited  like  hungry 
animals  to  gulp  down  his  story,  and  that 
before  nightfall  a  million  eyes  would  widen 
and  half  a  million  hearts  would  beat  a  little 
faster  at  the  words  that  he  was  about  to  write. 

He  pushed  back  the  silver  and  cut-glass 
desk  ornaments,  the  heavy  gold-framed  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  girl  standing  beside  an  opu- 
lent-bosomed  w'oman  in  an  opera  cloak,  the 
foolish  vase  of  orchids.  He  made  space  for 
himself  and  his  work.  And  then  he  wrote. 

He  WTote  with  all  the  rhapsodic  passion  of 
a  god  creating  a  new  world.  He  began  with 
a  preamble  that  would  have  broken  a  copy- 
reader’s  heart.  He  followed  it  up  with  atmos¬ 
pheric  discursiveness  that  would  have  worn 
away  an  editor’s  blue  pencil.  He  told  how 
Steam  and  Steel  w’ere  supposed  to  have 
crushed  the  Spirit  of  Romance  out  of  the  age. 
He  pointed  out  how  the  modem  city  of  stone 
and  concrete  seemed  no  longer  to  house  that 
wayw'ard  and  retrospective  spirit  in  which  the 
heart  of  the  poet  has  forever  reveled. 

Then  he  sought  to  demonstrate  how  true 
Romance  can  never  die,  how  Wonder  is  all 
about  even  the  Wall  Street  clerk  and  the 
five-o’clock  commuter.  He  put  forward  the 
claim  that  modern  New  York  was  as  poten¬ 
tially  picturesque,  as  alluringly  labyrinthine, 
as  olden  Bagdad  itself.  He  argued  that  the 
Thousand  and  One  Tales  were  nightly  re¬ 
curring  in  our  very  midst,  only  we  had  neither 
the  eyes  nor  the  leisure  to  observe  them.  He 
told  of  the  strange  underworlds  hidden  from 
the  casual  eye,  of  subterranean  rivers  of  life 
which  Respectability  never  sees.  He  showed 
how  it  was  only  the  face  of  life  that  had 
changed.  He  intimated  that  Stevenson  had 
unearthed  romance  enough  in  an  up-to-date 
London,  that  Hugo  and  Balzac  had  found  it 
in  Paris,  and  he  eloquently  proclaimed  that 
even  to-day  it  was  to  be  stumbled  across  in 
our  city  of  homes  on  the  Hudson. 

It  was  a  very  rhythmical  piece  of  fine  writ¬ 
ing,  and  he  had  his  coat  off  and  was  working 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  before  he  had  advanced 
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six  pages  into  it.  Then  he  veered  about  to 
the  story  itself.  He  enlarged  on  the  amount 
of  wealth  harbored  by  a  national  bank.  He 
explained  how  this  vast  wealth  was  hoarded 
and  protected,  the  massive  walls,  the  steel 
vaults,  the  steam  flood  pipes,  the  ever- 
watching  attendants,  the  tangle  of  articulate 
wires  that  a  touch  would  make  garrulous,  the 
time  locks,  the  floors  of  cement  and  railway 
iron,  the  contact  mats  which  reported  the 
slightest  footfall  of  the  trespasser. 

Then  he  told  how  an  idea  had  come  to  the 
mind  of  an  idle  yegg  named  “Missouri” 
Horton.  He  told  how  this  wary  and  cunning 
and  romantic-spirited  outlaw  had  planned  his 
attack,  how  he  had  hired  the  cellar  next  to 
the  granite-walled  citadel  of  opulence,  how 
he  had  learned  the  location  of  the  vaults,  how 
he  had  figured  out  the  thickness  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry,  how  he  had  slowly  and  quietly  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  lonely  and  Promethean  attack. 

Trotter’s  sallow  young  face  grew  chalkier 
as  he  wrote,  though  he  was  unconscious  of 
either  effort  or  weariness.  They  brought  him 
luncheon,  in  due  time,  on  a  napkin-covered 
tray.  He  lifted  the  napkin  peevishly,  took 
a  disdainful  look  at  the  food,  gulped  down 
a  cup  of  black  coffee,  and  pushed  the  mess 
away  from  him.  He  had  serious  work  in 
hand. 

He  wrote  on,  unconscious  of  time.  His 
mind  seemed  to  sway,  hypnotically,  with  the 
reverberations  of  his  own  rhetoric.  He  tossed 
in  a  classical  allusion  or  two;  here  and  there 
he  left  an  Old  Testament  phrase  to  coruscate 
along  the  fringe  of  his  text;  he  even  called 
back  one  of  his  copy  carriers,  to  revise  an 
unelaborated  figure  of  speech. 

Then  he  told  how  the  tunnel  was  begun, 
how  brick  by  brick  and  stone  by  stone  a  pas¬ 
sage  was  grubbed  through  every  obstacle. 
He  expatiated  on  the  infinite  patience  of  such 
a  man  as  Horton,  how  Monte  Cristo  paled 
beside  him,  how  vast  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome,  how  every  stone  had  to  be  stowed 
carefully  away  in  the  back  of  the  cellar,  how 
in  time  the  mortar  and  cement  had  to  be 
ground  to  a  powder  and  carried  secretly 
away.  He  told  how  the  tunnel  was  pushed 
forward,  foot  by  foot;  how  the  bank  was 
attacked  in  its  one  and  only  vital  spot,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  a  porcupine  airled  defensively  up  in 
the  snow  is  seiz^  by  the  fisher-marten,  not 
through  open  attack,  but  by  artfully  tunneling 
up  under  the  quill-less  belly. 

Then  he  retailed  how  the  vast  business  of 
this  great  banking  institution  went  tranquilly 


and  ponderously  on,  how  millions  were  han¬ 
dled  and  changed  and  stowed  away  while 
all  the  time  the  unknown  enemy  was  inch  by 
inch  crawling  nearer. 

When  a  note  came  up  from  the  Advance 
office  signed  by  the  managing  editor — the 
managing  editor  who  had  never  been  known 
to  praise  one  of  his  men  in  all  his  twelve-year 
regime — Trotter  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
“Your  story  is  great,”  this  note  had  read. 
“Keep  it  up.”  Trotter  merely  gave  the 
scrawl  a  second  hurried  glance.  It  did  not 
excite  him;  it  did  not  intoxicate.  He  was 
already  dnmk  with  the  wine  of  creation,  as 
delirious  as  a  whirling  dervish.  And  he  knew 
he  still  had  work  to  do. 

A  white-whiskered  gentleman  wearing 
a  pearl-buttoned  white  waistcoat  stepped 
quietly  up  to  the  office  door  and  peered 
guardedly  in  over  his  glasses.  Then  he  tip¬ 
toed  away  imseen,  with  a  condoning  smile 
on  his  astute  and  thin-nosed  old  face.  Trot¬ 
ter  had  no  thought  or  memory  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  was  his  Story;  the  Story  of 
his  life.  He  sat  there,  entangled  and  locked 
together  with  it,  imconscious  of  what  it  was 
doing  to  him,  oblivious  of  how,  like  a  blood¬ 
sucking  vampire,  it  was  draining  the  vigor 
of  his  youth  from  him. 

He  was  now  in  the  very  vortex  of  his  story. 
He  told  how  he  had  posted  Tieman  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  leading  down  into  the 
plumber’s  shop.  He  cimningly  enlarged  on 
the  huge  Irishman’s  bewilderment,  his  in¬ 
credulity,  his  blasphemously  reiterated  de¬ 
mand  to  know  what  it  was  all  about.  He  told 
how  he  himself  had  silently  entered  the  shop, 
how  he  had  crept  through  to  the  second  door, 
how  he  had  waited  for  a  moment  to  take  out 
his  revolver.  He  described  the  hot  and  reek¬ 
ing  air  of  the  tunnel  as  he  crept  into  its  mouth. 
He  pictured  the  sudden  glare  of  light  at  the 
shaft  end  where  Horton  stood  burning  away 
an  outer  vault  wall  with  an  electrode.  He 
told  how  the  heat  and  the  fumes  of  that  little 
underground  hell  bewildered  him,  how  he 
stood  gaping  at  the  scene,  watching  the  white- 
hot  tongue  of  fire  hissing  and  licking  at  its 
last  barrier  of  steel.  He  did  not  neglect  to 
paint  how  the  hardened  metal,  under  the 
electrolyzing  current  eroding  its  surface,  be¬ 
came  as  chalk,  decomposing  into  a  charry 
mass  which  one  blow  of  a  hammer  might 
penetrate. 

He  told  how  he  crept  up  on  the  man,  step 
by  step,  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand.  He 
told  how  he  could  see  the  safe-breaker’s  face 
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shining  with  sweat,  how  he  could  smell 
scorching  clothing,  how  his  eyes  began  to  ache 
with  the  light-glare  until  he  threw  up  a  fore¬ 
arm  to  protect  them.  He  e.xplained  how  it 
had  l)een  his  intention  to  creep  up  on  the 
criminal  and  seize  him  bodily,  and  how  he 
was  defeated  in  this  by  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
looked-for  movement  on  the  part  of  his  unsus¬ 
pecting  enemy. 

Horton  had  quickly  swung  about — he  was, 
in  fact,  groping  along  the  passage  floor  for 
a  two-quart  tin  pail  partly  filled  with  tap 
water.  The  glare  had  blinded  him,  for  the 
time  being,  and  he  was  in  reality  feeling  for 
a  drink.  But  the  Advance  reporter  had 
thought  the  movement  meant  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  discovered.  And  the  two  men  had 
come  together. 

Trotter  told  of  the  fight  there,  hand  to 
hand,  in  the  choking  tunnel  with  its  tangle  of 
deadly  currents.  He  recounted  how  the  other 
man’s  strength  had  been  greater  than  his  own, 
how  he  felt  his  breath  going,  how  he  saw  him¬ 
self  being  forced  closer  and  closer  back  on  the 
glaring  electrode.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
been  e.\cited  and  foolish  enough  to  lose  the 
revolver.  He  mentioned  his  indignation  when 
he  saw  that  the  other  man  was  actually  trying 
to  use  his  teeth.  He  described  how  for  the 
first  time  it  came  home  to  him  that  he  would 
be  killed  there,  that  Tiernan  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  hear  his  cries,  that  his  heart  could  not 
possibly  continue  to  beat  without  fresh  air. 

Then  he  had  grown  desperate.  He  had 
apparently  gone  mad.  He  had  started  to  use 
his  own  teeth.  He  had  set  his  jaw  on  the 
yeggman’s  hand  as  it  groped  for  his  throat. 
He  had  caught  the  inde.x  finger  of  the  other 
blackened  hand  and  levered  it  savagely  back¬ 
ward,  backward  until  the  bone  broke  and  it 
hung  limp  on  the  tortured  tendon.  He  had 
sent  the  relaxed  head  skidding  against  the 
tunnel  wall,  once,  twice,  three  times,  until  the 
sweat-stained  arms  fell  away  and  left  him  free. 

He  had  sat  there  for  many  minutes,  stu¬ 
pidly  staring  at  the  unconscious  man.  Then 
he  had  found  the  revolver  at  his  feet,  and, 
being  too  weak  to  get  up,  he  had  still  sat  there, 
contentedly  firing  a  volley  of  bullets  against 
the  steel  vault  wall  until  the  bank  officials 
were  alarmed  and  an  armed  guard  was  sent 


scurrying  about  to  investigate.  .\nd  with  the 
timely  arrival  of  Tiernan  and  that  armed 
guard  came  an  end  to  the  most  audacious 
and  staggering  criminal  coup  of  the  century! 

It  was  all  very  beautiful,  the  very  finest  of 
fine  writing.  Trotter  poured  his  ardent  and 
exultant  young  soul  into  it.  And  when  his 
last  page  had  been  written  and  sent  away, 
he  sat  back  in  the  wide-armed,  morocco- 
upholstered  bank-room  chair,  white  with 
weariness,  the  fires  of  creation  burnt  out  to 
the  last  ember.  , 

*  But  one  thing  sustained  and  consoled  him. 
He  knew,  as  he  whisked  down  to  the  Advance 
office  in  the  Vice-President’s  Trench  touring 
car,  that  his  work  was  done.  He  also  knew 
that  it  was  well  done. 

It  did  not  even  startle  him  when  Pyott 
himself  held  out  a  cold-lingered  hand. 

“Good  business!”  was  his  chief’s  sardonic 
commendation. 

“Then  I’ve  made  good?”  asked  the  weary 
youth,  without  enthusiasm. 

“You’ve  made  your  ten-strike!"  was  the 
answer.  “You’re  on  the  city  staff  at  twenty 
dollars  a  week.” 

“When  do  I  have  to  go  over  my  proofs?” 
asked  the  tired-eyed  ami  innocent  youth. 

“What  proofs?” 

“My  story  proofs!” 

Pyott  forced  his  eyes  to  meet  those  of  the 
pale-faced  l)oy  looking  up  at  him.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  did  so  without  an  outward 
flinch.  He  was  more  or  less  used  to  such 
things. 

“You’ve  made  good,  my  boy!”  He  casu¬ 
ally  turned  away  before  he  spoke  the  next 
sentence.  “.Bid  u'e’ve  had  to  kill  that  story 
of  yours!" 

Trotter  did  not  move.  He  did  not  even 
gulp.  He  merely  closed  his  tired  eyes  and  at 
the  same  time  let  his  lower  lip  fall  a  trifle 
away  from  the  upper,  as  his  breath  came 
brokenly  between  them. 

Then  he  sat  down.  For  they  had  done 
more  than  kill  his  storj’.  They  had  killed  the 
spirit  of  Youth  in  him.  There  would  be  other 
battles,  he  knew,  and  perhaps  other  victories 
— but  never  again  that  fine,  careless  rapture 
of  V'outh!  For  they  had  killed  his  firstborn! 


% 

miTEK  IIPPMANN 

WITHIN  a  week  of  the  death  of  that  the  “unknown”  life  and  character  of 
Professor  William  James  of  Har-  the  poet  could  be  drawn  from  his  works, 
•  vard  University,  the  newspap>ers  the  other  professors  laughed  the  theory  out 
had  it  that  Mr.  M.  S.  Ayer  of  Boston  of  court.  James  went  to  Shakesf>eare  and 
had  received  a  message  from  his  spirit,  read  the  plays  all  over  again  to  test  the 

This  news  item  provoked  the  ridicule  of  Harris  theory.  Maybe  the  poet  could  be 

the  people  who  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  known  by  his  works.  The  fact  that  the 

but  the  joke  was  on  Mr.  Ayer  of  Boston,  theory  was  revolutionary  did  not  alter  the 

When,  however,  it  was  reported  that  possibility  that  it  might  be  true. 

Professor  James  himself  had  agreed  to  So  with  religion.  A  scientist,  living  in 
communicate  with  this  world,  if  he  could,  an  age  when  science  is  dogmatically  irre- 
and,  in  order  to  test  the  rejxirts,  had  left  ligious,  he  turned  from  its  cocksure  reason- 
a  sealed  message  to  be  opened  at  a  certain  ing  to  ask  for  the  facts.  He  went  to  the 
definite  time  after  his  death,  the  incredulous  lives  of  the  saints!  Not  to  Herbert  Sfiencer, 
gaspied  at  the  professor’s  amazing  “credu-  you  see.  When  he  wanted  to  study  the 
lity.”  religious  experience  he  went  to  the  people 

William  James  wasn’t  “credulous.”  He  who  had  had  it,  to  Santa  Theresa  and  Mrs. 
was  simply  open-minded.  Maybe  the  soul  Eddy.  They  might  know  something  the 
of  man  is  immortal.  The  professors  couldn’t  professors  didn’t  know, 
pirove  it  wasn’t,  so  James  w’as  willing  to  open  And  again:  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
his  mind  to  evidence.  He  was  willing  to  hunt  with  the  whole  of  New  England’s  indi- 
for  evidence,  and  to  be  convinced  by  it.  vidualism  behind  him,  he  asked  about 

And  in  that  he  was  simply  keeping  socialism.  When  he  met  H.  G.  Wells,  he 
America’s  promise:  he  was  actually  doing  listened  to  the  socialist,  and,  as  it  happiens, 
what  we,  as  a  nation,  proclaimed  that  we  was  converted.  So  he  said  so.  James  was 
would  do.  He  was  tolerant;  he  was  willing  no  more  afraid  of  a  new  political  theory  than 
to  listen  to  w'hat  seems  prep>osterous,  and  he  was  of  ghosts,  and  he  was  no  more 
to  consider  w’hat  might,  though  queer,  be  afraid  of  proclaiming  a  new  theory,  or  an 
true.  And  he  showed  that  this  demo-  old  one,  than  he  was  of  being  a  ghost, 
cratic  attitude  of  mind  is  every  bit  as  I  think  he  would  have  listened  with  an 
fruitful  as  the  aristocratic  determination  op)en  mind  to  the  devil’s  account  of  heaven, 
to  ignore  new  and  strange-looking  ideas,  and  I’m  sure  he  would  have  heard  him 
James  was  a  democrat.  He  gave  all  men  out  on  hell. 

and  all  creeds,  any  idea,  any  theory,  any  James  knew  that  he  didn’t  know.  He 
supjerstition,  a  resp>ectful  hearing.  never  acted  upx)n  the  notion  that  the 

His  interest  in  spiritualism  is  merely  truth  was  his  store  of  wisdom.  Perhaps 
one  illustration  in  a  thousand.  The  hard  that  is  why  he  kept  on  rummaging  about 
scientists  knew  it  was  a  hoax  because  they  in  other  p>eople’s  stores,  and  commending 
couldn’t  explain  it,  and  the  sentimentalists  their  goods.  He  seemed  to  take  a  delight 
knew  it  was  the  truth  because  they  wished  in  writing  introductions,  and  appreciations 
it  to  be:  but  James  wanted  to  know  the  of  new  b^ks,  and  in  going  out  of  his  way 
facts.  So  he  went  to  Mrs.  Pijjer,  and  heard  to  listen  to  a  yoxmg  doctor  of  philosophy, 
her  out.  Nay,  he  listened  to  Palladino  and  or  an  undergraduate  discussion  of  pragma- 
to  Miinsterberg.  They  pretended  to  know,  tism,  or  the  pxietry  of  an  obscure  mystic, 
and  maybe  they  did.  And,  optimist  that  he  was,  by  virtue  of 

.\nd  last  year,  when  Frank  Harris  pub-  his  unceasing  freshness  of  interest,  there 
lished  his  book  on  Shakesp>eare,  to  show  is  nothing  more  op>en-minded  in  our 
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literature  than  his  chivalrous  respect  for 
the  pessimism  of  Francis  Thompson. 

“  Speak  not  of  comfort  where  no  comfort  is, 
Speak  not  at  all:  can  words  make  foul 
things  fair? 

Our  life’s  a  cheat,  our  death  a  black  abyss: 
Hush  and  be  mute,  envisaging  despair.” 

He  felt  with  all  sorts  of  men.  He 
understood  their  demand  for  immediate 
answers  to  the  great  speculative  questions 
of  life.  God,  freedom,  immortality,  nature 
as  moral  or  non-moral — these  were  for  him 
not  matters  of  idle  scientific  wonder,  but 
of  urgent  need.  The  scientific  demand 
that  men  should  wait  “till  doomsday,  or 
till  such  time  as  oiu:  senses  and  intellect 
working  together  may  have  raked  in  evi¬ 
dence  enough”  for  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  is,  says  James,  “the  queerest  idol 
ever  manufactured  in  the  philosophic  cave.” 
We  cannot  wait  for  a  final  solution.  Our 
daily  life  is  full  of  choices  that  we  cannot 
dodge,  and  some  guide  we  simply  must 
have.  There  can  be  no  loitering  at  the 
crossroads.  We  are  busy.  We  must  choose, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not,  and  where  all  is 
doubt,  who  shall  refuse  us  the  right  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  seems  most  adapted  to  our  needs? 
Not  know,  you  understand,  but  believe. 

That  is  the  famous  position  taken  in 
“The  Will  to  Believe.”  As  James  has 
since  pointed  out,  its  real  title  should  have 
been  “The  Right  to  Believe.”  No  doc¬ 
trine  in  James’s  thinking  has  been  more 
persistently  misunderstood.  Yet  it  rests 
on  the  simplest  of  insights:  that  atheism 
and  theism  are  both  dogmas,  for  there  is 
scientific  evidence  for  neither;  that  to 
withhold  judgment  is  really  to  make  a 
judgment,  and  act  as  if  God  didn’t  exist; 
that  until  the  evidence  is  complete  men  have 
a  right  to  believe  what  they  most  need. 

James  has  acted  upon  that  right.  He 
has  made  a  picture  comp>ounded  of  the 
insights  of  feeling,  the  elaborations  of 
reason,  and  the  daily  requirements  of 
men.  It  is  a  huge  guess,  if  you  like,  to 
be  verified  only  at  ^e  end  of  the  world. 
But  it  has  made  many  men  at  home  in  the 
universe.  And  this  democrat  imderstood 
the  need  of  feeling  at  home  in  the  world, 
and  he  understood  also  that  the  aristocrats 
are  not  at  home  here.  (Perhaps  that’s 
why  they  are  aristocrats.)  “The  lux- 
iirious  classes,”  he  says,  “are  blind  to 
man’s  real  relation  to  the  globe  he  lives  on. 


and  to  the  permanently  hard  and  solid 
foundations  of  his  higher  life.”  And  he 
prescribed  for  them — for  their  culture,  I 
mean — this  treatment:  “To  coal  and  iron 
mines,  to  freight  trains,  to  fishing  fleets 
in  December,  to  dishwashing,  clotheswash- 
ing  and  windowwashing,  to  road-building 
and  tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and  stoke¬ 
holes,  and  to  the  frames  of  skyscrapers, 
w’ould  our  gilded  youths  be  drafted  off  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  choice,  to  get  the  childish¬ 
ness  knocked  out  of  them,  and  to  come 
back  into  society  with  healthier  sympa¬ 
thies  and  soberer  ideas.” 

This,  and  thoughts  like  this,  and  kind¬ 
nesses  like  this,  put  James  not  alone  among 
the  democrats  of  this  uncertain  world, 
but  among  the  poets  also;  among  the 
poetic  philosophers  who,  like  Goethe,  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  and  Whitman,  have  a  sense  of 
the  pace  of  things.  Svmlight  and  storm- 
cloud,  the  subdued  busyness  of  outdoors, 
the  rumble  of  cities,  the  mud  of  life’s 
beginning  and  the  heaven  of  its  hopes, 
stain  his  pages  with  the  glad,  sweaty  sense 
of  life  itself. 

It  is  an  encouraging  thought  that  Amer¬ 
ica  should  have  produced  perhaps  the  most 
tolerant  man  of  our  generation.  It  is  a 
stimulating  thought  that  he  was  a  man 
whose  tolerance  never  meant  the  kind  of 
timidity  which  refuses  to  take  a  stand 
“because  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.”  As  every  one  knows,  he 
fought  hard  for  his  ideas,  because  he 
believed  in  them,  and  because  he  wanted 
others  to  believe  in  them.  The  propa¬ 
gandist  was  strong  in  William  James. 
He  wished  to  give  as  well  as  receive. 
And  he  listened  for  truth  from  anybody, 
and  from  anywhere,  and  in  any  form.  He 
listened  for  it  from  Emma  Goldman,  the 
pope,  or  a  sophomore;  preached  from  a 
pulpit,  a  throne,  or  a  soap-box;  in  the 
language  of  science,  in  slang,  in  fine  rhetoric, 
or  in  the  talk  of  a  ward  boss. 

And  he  told  his  conclusions.  He  told 
them,  too,  without  the  expert’s  arrogance 
toward  the  man  in  the  street,  and  without 
the  dainty  and  finicky  horror  of  being 
popular  and  journalistic.  He  would  quote 
Mr.  Dooley  on  God  to  make  himself 
imderstood  among  men.  He  would  have 
heard  God  gladly  in  the  overalls  of  a 
carpenter,  even  though  He  came  to  preach 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  So  open- 
minded  was  he;  so  very  much  of  a  democrat. 
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The  corral  gate  was  pushed  open  a  few  The  dog  stopped  short  with  a  discouraged 

inches  from  the  inside  and  Mr.  Bat  yelp.  The  hair  along  his  spine  rose  stiffly. 
Henderson  stuck  his  head  through  His  tail  dropped,  and  he  rolled  his  eyes  and 
the  aperture.  He  peered  cautiously  at  the  looked  bese^hingly  at  his  master, 
ranch-house.  Seeing  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Henderson  drew  a  long,  exasp>erated 
he  led  his  buckskin  pony  out  and  closed  the  breath  and  glared  angrily  at  the  house.  He 
gate  noiselessly  after  him.  waited  a  moment.  Nobody  appeared. 

He  gave  a  low  whistle.  Turning  his  back,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 

The  big  hound  whose  agreeable  compan-  started  boldly  off.  “Come  on,  old  boy,” 
ionship  Mr.  Henderson  desired  on  his  ride  to  he  called  to  the  dog,  and  Rusty  again 
Four  Horse  Flat  lay  asleep  in  the  doorway  bounded  joyfully  toward  him. 
of  the  house.  No  other  life  was  visible.  “Come  back  We,  sir!”  came  in  stem  ac- 
Mr.  Henderson  waited.  The  hound  dreamed  cents  from  the  house,  in  excellent  imitation 
peacefully  on.  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  voice. 

Bat  gave  a  little  cough.  The  dog  stopped,  whining  uneasily,  and 

No  result.  casting  sheepish  glances  back  toward  the 

He  tried  another,  a  little  louder,  and  house.  Doubt  and  indecision  showed  in 
glanced  hastily  at  the  open  door  as,  to  his  every  line  of  his  body, 
apprehensive  ears,  the  modest  cough  rang  “Damn  him!”  said  Bat,  shaking  his  fist 
out  on  the  still  mountain  air  like  an  Indian  at  the  unseen  speaker.  “I’ll  twist  his 
war  whoop.  But  the  dog  stirred  not.  Mr.  cussed  head  off  one  of  these  times!” 
Henderson  muttered  a  low  imprecation  and  “Ha,  ha,  ha!”  came  in  ribald  tones  from 
stood  looking  helplessly  about  him  with  the  the  enemy.  “You’re  a  liar  and  a  boss 
bridle  reins  hanging  loose  in  his  hand,  thief!” 

Then  he  fixed  his  gaze  again  on  the  dog  and  The  outraged  Mr.  Henderson  stared 

stared  hard  at  the  unconscious  anim^  for  fixedly  at  the  doorway  for  a  minute,  and 
a  full  minute.  .  then  looked  back  at  the  dog  crouching  on 

The  hound  stirred  uneasily.  Suddenly  the  ground.  He  raised  his  voice.  “Hi! 
he  caught  sight  of  his  master.  Mr.  Hen-  you.  Uncle  Nat!”  he  shouted, 
derson  was  beckoning  to  him  earnestly  with  A  wizened,  baldheaded  little  man  with 

his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  he  se-  sparse  grayish  whiskers  came  to  the  door  and 

ductively  p>atted  his  knee.  peered  out. 

The  hound  got  up  hurriedly  and  started  “What’s  the  matter?”  he  Inquired 

toward  him.  Halfway  across  the  open  mildly.  “Want  your  coat?” 
space  he  quickened  his  gait  and  glanced  fur-  “No,  I  don’t!”  shouted  Mr.  Henderson 
lively  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  house,  forcefully.  “I  want  you  to  shut  that 
At  this  moment,  from  the  doorway  came  parrot  of  yours  up  and  let  me  call  my  dog 
a  voice  in  hoarse  command:  along  or  I’ll  come  back  there  and  wring  his 

“Come  back  here,  Rusty!”  neck!” 
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“In  the  morning,”  continued  Bat,  “I 
fried  him  some  ham  and  made  a  pot  of 
coffee  and  brought  it  to  him,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  said?” 

Frosty  couldn’t  think. 

“  ‘  Did  you  freshen  this  here  ham,’  he  says, 
‘in  water  before  you  fried  it?’” 

“I  said  I  didn’t,  never  having  heard  of 
such  a  prop>osition  before. 

“‘Well,’  says  he,  ‘that’s  the  only  way  to 
fix  ham  fit  to  eat!’ — ^and  he  gave  it  to  the 
dog.” 

“He  tasted  the  coffee,”  went  on  the  in¬ 
jured  host,  “and  then  he  got  up  with  the  cup 
in  his  hand  and  went  outside  and  poured  it 
on  to  a  bush  a-growin’  by  the  door  and  stood 
a-watchin’  the  bush.  It  was  blame  good 
coffee,  too,”  he  added  aggrievedly.  “I 
made  it  same  as  we  always  do.  You  know — 
four  or  five  handfuls  of  coffee  and  a  dipper 
of  water.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  nodded  concurringly. 

“He  makes  the  coffee  now,”  Bat  contin¬ 
ued,  “and  I  drink  condensed  milk.  I  stood 
out  for  two  weeks  on  the  ham  proposition, 
but  he  went  around  looking  so  abused  that 
I  finally  had  to  give  in.  I  used  to  like  ham, 
too,”  observed  the  narrator  plaintively, 
“and  I  hated  to  sp>oil  it  by  a-soakin’  all  the 
taste  out  of  it  before  I  fried  it;  but  I  couldn’t 
stand  him  a-going  around  i^ith  that  suffer¬ 
ing  look  on  lus  face  and  a-describing  to  me 
while  I  ate  my  dinner  what  it  was  a-doing  to 
my  insides.” 

Bat  paused  and  gazed  helplessly  at  his 
friend. 

“How  about  the  parrot?”  inquired 
Frosty,  interested. 

“Damn  the  parrot!”  said  Bat  forcibly. 

“Why  don’t  you  throw  them  both  out?” 
asked  Frosty,  grinning. 

“Well,  I  s’pose  I  ought  to,”  Bat  said 
finally,  taking  off  his  hat  and  nmning  his 
fingers  through  his  hair.  “But  you  see  it’s 
like  this.  Frosty:  he  takes  the  ground  that 
I  went  ahead  and  saved  his  life  without  con¬ 
sulting  him  and  now  it’s  up  to  me  to  look 
after  him.  He  says  he  didn’t  ask  me  to 
save  him  and  if  I  ain’t  going  to  take  care  of 
him  prop)erly,  why  didn’t  I  let  him  drown  in 
peace.  He’s  got  me  all  mixed  up.”  Bat 
looked  appealingly  at  Mr.  Ferguson  and 
mopped  his  p)erplexed  face. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
high,  wide,  and  handsome  idea?”  observed 
that  gentleman  admiringly. 

“He’s  kicking  now  about  the  boss  I  give 


him  to  ride,”  Bat  went  on  plaintively.  “  It ’s 
my  old  pinto,  and  a  good  boss,  too,  but  he 
lost  out  an  eye  somewhere,  which  nacherly 
don’t  improve  his  looks  any;  but  he’s 
plenty  go^  enough  for  an  old  feller  like  him 
to  ride  and  a  dum  sight  better  boss  than 
them  he  lost  in  the  river.” 

“The  thing  for  you  to  do.  Bat,  is  to  chase 
him  right  off  the  place,”  said  Frosty,  firmly. 
“Won’t  he  go?” 

“Sure,  he’ll  go  all  right,”  answered  Bat, 
“but  I’m  ashamed  to  make  him.  And  be¬ 
sides,”  he  added,  “he’s  a  good-hearted  old 
cuss,  too.  He’s  always  after  me  to  put  on  a 
coat  when  I  go  out,  or  to  change  my  boots 
if  I  get  them  wet,  and  he’s  doping  me  all  the 
time  with  onion  syrup  or  some  such  mess  he 
concocts.  You’d  think — to  see  him — ^I  was 
some  feeble  old  lady  that  was  being  kept 
alive  by  loving  care  alone.  It’s  fierce!”  he 
added  with  a  groan. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 
inquired  Mr.  Ferguson  after  a  moment’s 
sympathetic  pause. 

“I  want  you  to  figure  out  a  scheme  for 
getting  rid  of  him  without  hurting  his 
feelings,  and  I  know  you’re  just  the  one 
to  do  it.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Frosty,  frowning 
heavily.  “I’ll  do  it.  It  will  require  a  little 
study  and  thought,  but  the  human  mind  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  and  when  you  know 
how  to  use  it  you  can  get  wonderful  results. 
Leave  it  to  me.  I’ll  think  about  it.” 

“Come  over  to  the  Golden  Rule  and 
think,”  urged  Bat,  taking  Frosty  by  the 
arm.  “I’m  going  to  buy  five  dollars’  worth 
of  good  fried  ham,  and  eat  it,  with  a  gallon 
of  real  coffee  on  the  side.” 

One  morning,  a  week  later,  when  Frosty 
rode  up  to  Bat’s  ranch,  he  was  gratified  to 
see  the  resiilt  of  his  brain  work  in  the  shape 
of  the  pinto  pony,  in  company  with  a  loaded 
pack  mule,  standing  before  the  house  ready 
for  a  journey.  He  tied  his  horse  to  the 
fence  and  went  in. 

“Why,  hello.  Uncle  Nat,”  he  exclaimed  in 
apparent  surprise,  winking  at  Bat.  “De¬ 
cided  to  go  prospecting,  did  you?” 

Mr.  Nanny  grunted. 

“An  old  prospector  like  you  is  sure  to 
strike  it  rich  up  there  in  that  Meadow  Lake 
coimtry ,”  F rosty  continued  glibly.  “  Those 
samples  I  show^  you  came  right  from  there 
last  week.  I  envy  you  your  chance.” 

•  “You  can  have  it,”  said  Mr.  Nanny  gen- 
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erously.  He  waved 
his  hand  toward 
the  outfit.  “Take 
’em  and  go  along.” 

“No,  I  can’t  go 
right  now,”  Frosty 
explained,  “and  I 
wouldn’t  want  to 
take  your  place, 
anyway.  Hadn’t 
you  better  be  get¬ 
ting  started  now?  ” 
he  suggested,  as 
Mr.  Nanny  slowly 
finished  his  third 
cup  of  coffee  and 
glanced  around 
for  the  pot,  which 
Frosty  hastily  cap>- 
tured  and  emp¬ 
tied  into  his  own 
cup. 

Mr.  Nanny  eyed 
his  companion^ 
with  some  disfa¬ 
vor.  “What’s  your 
hurry?”  he  asked. 


reaching  slowly 

for  his  corn-cob  “the  thing  for  vou  to  do,  bat,  is  to  chase  hih 

T  r  1  ‘  RIGHT  on  THE  PLACE,”  SAID  FROSTY,  FIRHLY. 

Can  1 1  take  time 


than  a  sarpint’s 
tooth  is  an  un¬ 
grateful  child,’  is 
all  1  can  think  of 
when  I  observes 
myself  bein’  sent 
out  into  the  world 
on  a  pinto  boss 
with  one  eye  and 
a-leadin’  of  a  ring¬ 
boned  mule.  Good- 
by!”  Andherodeoff. 

When  he  reached 
a  turn  in  the  road 
he  looked  back. 
“  Don’t  forgit  to 
take  them  dande¬ 
lion  bitters  regu¬ 
lar,”  he  shouted  to 
Bat.  “The  onion 
syrup  is  on  the 
shelf,  and  don’t 
you  forgit  to  feed 
James!” 

Bat  waved  his 
hand  and  went  into 
the  house,  where 
he  gathered  up  the 
bottles  containing 
the  decoctions 


to  fill  my  pipe?” 

“Here,  have  this  dgar,”  said  Frosty  hur¬ 
riedly,  offering  Uncle  Nat  the  Havana  he’d 
been  saving  to  smoke  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Nanny  accepted  it  resentfully.  He 
smelt  of  it,  examined  the  band,  and,  after 
hesitating  doubtfully  for  a  moment, 
lighted  it. 

Frosty  glared  at  Mm.  “Come  along, 
now,”  he  said  in  a  hard  voice,  when  Uncle 
Nat  had  finally  got  the  dgar  going  to  Ms 
satisfaction. 

The  plotters  escorted  the  reluctant 
traveler  out  to  the  road,  where  the  pinto 
pony  and  the  pack  mule,  loaded  with 
provisions  and  blankets  enough  for  an 
arctic  expedition,  stood  ready  for  the 
voyager.  Here  considerable  time  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  minute  veterinary  examina¬ 
tion  wMch  Uncle  Nat  made  of  the  pack 
mule  and  in  a  heated  argument  wMch 
resulted  when  he  discovered  a  ringbone 
on  that  animal.  He  was  finally  almost 
lifted  into  the  saddle  by  the  indignant 
Frosty. 

“  Good-by,”  said  Mr.  Nanny  in  a  resigned 
voice,  as  he  picked  up  the  reins.  “  *  Sharper 


mentioned  and 
hurled  them  viciously  out  of  the  window. 

Once  again  good  coffee,  peace,  and 
fried  ham  “d  la  fiaturdle"  reigned  on  the 
ranch,  and  the  emancipated  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  with  James,  the  parrot,  for  company, 
enjoyed  the  imMsputed  possession  of  Ms 
home. 

One  day,  two  weeks  after  Uncle  Nat’s 
departure,  Bat  had  ridden  into  Four  Horse 
Flat  and,  in  company  with  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  metropolis,  was  waiting  on  the 
platform  before  the  stage  company’s  office 
for  the  mail  to  be  distributed. 

Mr.  Frosty  Ferguson  was  entertaining  the 
gathering  meanwhile  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Superiority  of  Brain 
Work  Over  Mere  Animal  Force.” 

“Strategy,”  observed  Mr.  Ferguson 
largely,  as  he  leaned  back  on  the  express 
box  against  a  convenient  post  and  faced  Ms 
audience,  ranged  up  against  the  building, 
“is  what  the  greatest  minds  of  the  world  use 
in  accomplishing  what  you  terrapins  would 
probably  try  to  do  by  mere  brute  strength.” 
Mr.  Ferguson  rearranged  the  bandanna 
knotted  at  Ms  neck  and  gave  a  slight  cough. 
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“  Here  was  this  Nanny  man,”  he  continued, 
“a-battening  on,  and  a-sucking  of,  the  life¬ 
blood  of  our  little  friend,  Mr.  Henderson. 

“  Mr.  Henderson  comes  to  me,”  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  continued,  “his  intellect  being  sort  of 
feeble  when  it  comes  to  problems  requiring 
deep  thought,  and  what  did  I  do?  Did  I 
grab  this  goat  man  and  run  him  off  the  reser¬ 
vation?  No,  sir.  I  used  strategy.  I  told 
him  all  about  the  big  strikes  being  made  up 
in  the  Meadow  Lake  Mines,  where  they 
were  taking  out  the  gold  nuggets  with  ice 
hooks.  That’s  what  I  call  brain  work — 
strategy!” 

“It  is,  is  it?”  sourly  observed  Mr.  Doo¬ 
little,  one  of  the  leading  citizens.  “  I’d  call 
it  lyin’.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  gave  him  a  look  eloquent 
of  his  contempt  for  such  simple-mindedness. 

“That  being  a  busted  country  up  there,” 
he  went  on  with  the  scornful  patience  of  the 
higher  mind,  “our  friend  will  go  bust  also 
and  won’t  be  able  to  get  back,  and,”  Mr. 
Ferguson  grinned  pleasantly,  “there  he  is!” 

“How  d’ye  do,  gentlemen!”  said  a  cheer¬ 
ful  voice  from  the  road,  and  Frosty,  start¬ 
ing  violently,  turned  to  see  Uncle  Nat  dis¬ 
mounting  from  the  pinto. 

Mr.  Nanny  appeared  to  be  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  pleasant  frame  of  mind  and  state  of 
dress  for  a  man  in  such  dire  financial  dis¬ 
tress  as  Mr.  Ferguson  had  just  been  predict¬ 
ing.  He  was  smoking  an  expensive  cigar 
and  wore  a  new  and  shining  pair  of  boots,' 
while  from  his  coat  pocket  peeped  a  bright 
new  silk  handkereWef.  He  removed  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth. 

“Have  you  all  been  struck  dumb?”  he 
inquired  pleasantly. 

“No,  we’re  all  right.  Uncle  Nat,”  replied 
Mr.  Doolittle  gleefully.  “How  are  you? 
You’re  looking  fine.  Where  did  you  make 
the  raise?  Your  friend,  Mr.  Ferguson,  was 
just  saying  that - ” 

“  Never  mind  what  I  was  saying,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Ferguson  hastily.  “Let’s  all  go 
have  a  drink.  Come  on.  Uncle  Nat.”  He 
caught  him  by  the  arm  and  they  moved  in 
a  b^y  to  the  cool  interior  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

“Did  you  find  a  gold  mine?”  inquired 
Mr.  Doolittle,  when  Mr.  Nanny  had  taken 
his  refreshment  and  was  preparing  to  start 
for  the  ranch. 

“Nope,”  responded  Uncle  Nat  promptly. 
“There’s  no  gold  up  there.”  He  ey^ 
Frosty  severely  for  a  moment. 


“Well,  where  did  you  make  the  raise, 
then?”  asked  Mr.  Doolittle. 

“A-buyin’  gold  bricks,”  replied  Mr. 
Nanny  calmly.  “I  made  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  at  it,  and  then  I  sold  the  p>ack  mule  for 
twenty  dollars — he  was  no  good — ring¬ 
boned,  I  told  you  he  was - ” 

“Tell  us  about  the  gold  bricks,”  sug¬ 
gested  Frosty  hoarsely. 

“Oh!  there’s  nothing  much  to  tell,”  Mr. 
Nanny  replied  modestly.  “You  see,  it  was 
like  this.”  He  settled  himself  back  against 
the  rail.  “I  wuz  up  there  in  Copper  City 
a-nosin’  aroimd,  and  one  day  a  fine-dressed 
yoimg  feller,  with  a  big  di’mond  pin  and 
gold  watch  chains  on,  came  up  to  me  and  he 
says:  ‘Me  and  my  pal  hev  got  a  gold  brick 
wMch,’  he  says,  ‘we  bought  cheap  from  an 
Indian,  which  stole  it  from  a  quartz  mill  up 
in  the  mountains.  My  pardner  is  sick  and 
we  hev  got  to  hev  some  money.  He  won’t 
trust  me  with  the  brick,  but  if  you’ll  come 
up  to  the  cabin  with  me  and  see  it  you  can 
buy  him  out  for  eight  himdred  dollars.  It’s 
worth  five  thousand.’ 

“  I  didn’t  have  any  eight  hundred  dollars, 
but  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  get  a  hold 
of  some  where  there  seemed  to  be  so  much 
layin’  around,  so  1  went  along. 

“We  went  out  to  the  cabin,  and  as  soon 
as  we  got  near  it  the  feller  inside  begun  to 
cough  fit  to  bust  and  I  wuz  afraid  he  wouldn’t 
last  till  we  got  there.  We  went  in  and  the 
sick  man  dug  out  the  brick  from  between 
the  blankets  and  showed  it  to  me.  It 
wasn’t  nothin’  but  a  chunk  of  brass  plated 
over,  and  I  knowed  it  the  minit  I  see  it. 
Them  two  was  bunco  men  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  teach  ’em  a  lesson,  so  I  figured 
around  a  while  with  ’em  and  tried  to  jew  the 
sick  feller  down.  Then  they  began  to  get 
peevish,  and  the  first  feller  called  me  outside. 

“‘Are  you  goin’  to  buy?’  says  he,  pretty 
short. 

“I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  over 
to  a  woodshed  where  there  was  some  old  pick 
handles  and  axes  and  things  a-layin’  around, 
and  I  says  to  him,  ‘  What’s  the  use  ?  ’  says  I. 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  says  he. 

“‘I  mean  tlus,’says  I.  ‘What’s  the  use  of 
paying  your  pardner  good  coin  for  that  brick  ? 
He’s  pretty  near  dead,  anyway.  Let’s  take 
a  couple  of  clubs  and  beat  his  brains  out 
and  get  the  brick  for  nothin’,’  and  I  picked 
up  the  axe  and  started  for  the  house.” 

Mr.  Nanny  gazed  calmly  about  him  at  the 
circle  of  his  horrified  friends. 
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“What  did  he  do  then?”  asked  Mr.  Doo¬ 
little  in  an  awed  voice. 

Mr.  Nanny  grinned  pleasantly.  “He 
gave  me  two  hundred  dollars  to  go  away  and 
not  kill  his  pardner,”  he  said  simply,"  and 
I  went.” 

After  thanking  Frosty  for  his  refreshment, 
Uncle  Nat  mounted  the  pinto  and  rode  off 
home  amid  a  dead  silence. 

He  at  once  reassumed  his  old  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  ranch,  and  Bat  weakly  sub¬ 
mitted.  He  stood  it  for  two  weeks,  but 
when  one  morning  he  discovered  the  old 
man  chasing  Rusty  with  a  club  because  that 
long-suffering  brute  refused  to  come  when 
James  called  him,  he  struck. 

“It’s  gettin’  to  be  something  fierce!”  said 
he  with  a  worried  e.xpression  on  his  face  as 
he  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Ferguson, 
whom  he  met  coming  from  town.  “He’s 
after  me  all  the  time  about  something.  He 
jumped  on  me  yesterday  and  ’most  licked 
me  because  I  hid  my  coat  out  in  the  barn 
so  I  wouldn’t  have  to  wear  it  to  town,  and 
he  made  me  sit  for  two  hours  last  night  with 
my  feet  in  a  pail  of  mustard  and  water  be¬ 
cause  I  got  my  boots  wet.  It  mighty  near 
blistered  the  skin  off  of  me.  I  can’t  stand  it 
much  longer!” 

“You  sure  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it,” 
observed  Frosty  sympathetically.  “Are 
you  going  over  to  the  dance  at  Hayfork 
to-night?”  he  inquired,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  his  friend’s  mind  off  his  troubles. 

“No,  I  reckon  I  won’t  go,”  answered  Bat 
regretfully.  “He  makes  such  a  fuss  about 
it  if  I  get  home  after  eleven  o’clock  that  I 
don’t  enjoy  myself.  I  have  to  keep  looking 
at  the  clock  all  the  time  and  it  makes  me 
nerv’ous.” 

“  Does  he  lick  you  if  you  get  home  late?  ” 
inquired  Frosty  scornfully. 

“No,  he  don’t  lick  me,”  replied  Bat 
slowly,  “but  he  talks  to  me  about  how  I’m 
a-dissipatin’  my  youth  and  vigor  and 
a-debauchin’  of  my  soul,  which  he  says  is 
‘hair  hung  and  breeze  shaken  over  hell,’ 
until  I  co^d  tear  a  limb  off  a  tree  with  my 
teeth.” 

“The  old  rip!”  observed  Frosty  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  tones. 

“You  remember  that  dance  we  went  to 
over  on  Hot  Creek  here  last  week,”  went  on 
Mr.  Henderson  plaintively.  “Well,  when 
I  got  home  it  was  pretty  near  daylight.  I 
took  off  my  boots  and  sneaked  in  and  got 
about  half  undressed,  when  he  woke  up. 


“‘That  you?’  says  he,  pretty  sharp. 

‘“Yes,  sir,’  I  answered  him,  shakin’! 

“‘What  are  you  gettin’  up  so  early  for?’ 
he  says,  and  I  had  to  stay  up!  .  .  . 
There’s  nothing  funny  about  it.”  Bat 
glared  at  the  grinning  Mr.  Ferguson. 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  and  what 
he’s  doing?”  inquired  Frosty. 

“No,  I  don’t.  And  I  don’t  care,  either,” 
replied  Bat  sententiously. 

“  When  I  left  the  Flat  he  was  in  the  New 
Orleans  a-entertaining  a  little  circle  of  your 
friends  with  an  account  of  your  meanness 
and  a-trying  to  kill  his  sorrow  with  Dan 
Wilson’s  tarantula  juice.  He  feels  so  bad 
over  your  ingratitude,  after  all  he’s  done  for 
you,  that  he’s  gone  off  on  a  time  to  forget 
his  wrongs.” 

“What’ll  I  do?”  said  Bat,  gazing  help¬ 
lessly  at  Frosty.  “  Can’t  I  get  rid  of  him?  ” 

For  a  minute  Mr.  Ferguson  engaged  in 
silent  thought.  Suddenly  a  great  light 
shone  on  that  schemer’s  face,  and,  reaching 
over,  he  grabbed  his  friend  by  the  arm. 

“Come  here!”  he  said,  nearly  dragging 
him  from  his  horse.  Bat  clung  to  his  saddle 
horn  and  listened  while  Frosty,  after  peer¬ 
ing  cautiously  about  him  at  the  rocks  and 
timber  of  the  mountainside,  whispered  in 
his  ear. 

Bat  listened  intently.  A  broad  smile 
slowly  appeared  on  his  face,  and  then  he 
began  to  laugh.  He  slapped  his  leather 
leggings  a  mighty  smack  and  gave  a  loud 
“Whoopee!”  while  he  spurred  his  pony  into 
a  buck  jump  to  express  his  delight.  Frosty 
sat  back  and  looked  with  complacent  dig¬ 
nity  upon  the  unseemly  antics  of  his  friend. 

“  It’s  nothing,”  he  said  with  a  little  cough. 
“  Brains  and  strategy  is  what  does  it.  Now 
I’ll  go  back  and  get  him.” 

He  gathered  up  his  reins  and  turned  his 
pony  toward  town.  “I’ll  be  back  soon,”  he 
called  out,  and  rode  off.  About  dusk  he 
returned  with  Mr.  Nanny  somewhat  mel¬ 
low,  and  turned  him  over  to  his  fellow-con¬ 
spirator.  He  then  hurriedly  departed. 

At  midnight  Bat  and  Mr.  Naimy  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  furious 
galloping  of  a  horse  which  stopped  before 
the  house.  The  rider  flung  himself  from  the 
saddle  and  poimded  vigorously  on  the  door 
with  the  butt  of  his  quirt  and  shouted  for 
admittance.  Bat  hurried  to  the  door,  while 
Mr.  Nanny  sat  up  in  bed  blinking  dazedly 
at  the  light. 

“WTiat’s  up?”  shouted  Bat. 
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“Open  the  door!”  replied  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
voice  in  peremptory  tones;  “  and  hurry  up.” 

Bat  swung  the  door  open  and  Frosty 
burst  into  the  room. 

“Get  up!”  he  yelled,  rushing  over  to  Mr. 
Nanny’s  bed. 

“Wha’  zer  ma’r’  ’?”  mildly  inquired  that 
bacchanalian. 

“The  sheriff’s  after  you!”  Frosty  shouted, 
shaking  him  vigorously. 

“Me?”  inquired  Mr.  Nanny  sleepily. 
“Wha’  for?” 

“For  stealing  a  horse!”  replied  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson.  “You  stole  Bill  Simmond’s  bay 
horse  while  you  were  intoxicated,  and  sold 
him  for  eight  dollars  to  buy  nun,”  Frosty 
added  sternly.  “A  posse  is  out  after  you. 
They’ll  be  here  in  ten  minutes.  I  ran  my 
horse  all  the  way  from  town  to  save  you. 
You’re  a  dead  man  if  they  catch  you!” 

“  Don’  let  ’em  catch  me  then,”  observed 
Mr.  Nanny,  complacently,  lying  down  again. 
“I  leave  it  all  to  you,  boys.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  glared  at  him  for  a  minute, 
then  jerked  him  up  into  a  sitting  position. 

“  Are  you  coming  with  me  or  will  you  stay 
here  and  be  hung?  ”  he  demanded  sternly. 

Mr.  Nanny  appeared  to  cogitate  for  a 
minute,  closing  one  eye  shrewdly.  “I’ll  go 
with  you!”  he  said  finally,  looking  proudly 
from  one  to  the  other. 

“All  right,”  replied  Frosty,  much  relieved. 
“You  get  out  and  climb  that  pinto  of  yours 
and  skip  as  lively  as  you  can.  I  got  a  plan 
for  your  escape.” 

Mr.  Nanny  began  to  pull  on  his  clothes. 
“  Where’ll  I  go?  ”  he  asked.  “  I’ll  get  a  cold 
in  my  head  if  I  stay  out  at  night.” 

“You’ll  be  cold  all  over  if  they  catch 
you,”  replied  his  rescuer.  Mr.  Nanny 
stared  hard  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then 
hurriedly  finished  dressing. 

I  “Come  on,  now,  if  you’re  ready,”  said 
Frosty.  “I’ve  fixed  it  up  with  that  old  fel¬ 
low  t^t’s  camping  down  by  the  river  with 
the  big  covered  wagon,  and  he’s  going  to 
hide  you  and  get  you  out  of  the  country. 
He’s  a  traveling  professor  of  some  kind. 
Come  on,  now,  or  they’ll  get  us  both!” 

Grabbing  the  now  thoroughly  alarmed 
Mr.  Nanny  by  the  arm.  Frosty  rushed  him 
out,  cutting  short  his  minute  instructions 
to  Bat  concerning  the  care  and  feeding  of 
James,  and  they  galloped  off. 

Frosty  return^  just  as  Bat  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast.  He  looked  tired  and 
sleepy,  but  pride  radiated  from  his  face. 


“How  did  you  work  it?”  Bat  inquired, 
as  he  p>oured  his  deliverer  a  large,  vigorous 
cup  of  coffee. 

“Easy  enough,”  answered  Frosty  loftily. 
“Strategy  did  it.  You  see,  the  old  profes¬ 
sor  is  a  traveling  temperance  revivalist,  and 
I  let  him  have  Uncle  Nat  to  use  at  his  meet¬ 
ings  for  a  horrible  example.  He  was  glad  to 
get  him.  Gave  me  ten  dollars  for  him.” 

Bat  stared.  “That  Napoleon  sport 
didn’t  have  it  any  on  you.  Frosty,”  he  ob¬ 
served  in  an  awed  voice. 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing,”  replied  Mr.  Ferguson 
modestly.  “Strategy  is  the  stuff.  You 
have  to  have  the  brain  for  it,  that’s  all.  It’s 
easy  when  you  know  how.  Have  some 
more  of  this  ham.  Bat;  it’s  fine.” 

“  Sure  I  will,”  replied  Bat,  passing  up  his 
plate.  “Fry  the  whole  blame  ham  and 
let’s  eat  it,  just  to  show  our  independence. 
I’ll  make  some  more  of  that  coffee,  too.” 

Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  sounded  from 
the  porch,  and  Rusty  came  racing  madly  up 
from  the  corral.  “Get  out  of. here!”  said 
the  parrot  severely,  when  the  dog  reached 
the  door.  Rusty  chopped  his  tail  between 
his  legs  and  skulked  away,  casting  foolish 
glances  back  over  his  shoulder.  James 
went  off  into  a  gale  of  hoarse  laughter. 

“Ain’t  that  bird  the  damnedest?”  ob¬ 
served  Bat  admiringly.  “He  does  that 
about  twenty  times  a  day.  He’s  wearing 
the  dog  plumb  out.” 

Ten  days  later,  as  Bat  and  Frosty,  return¬ 
ing  from  a  rodeo  over  on  Hat  Creek,  forded 
the  river  below  the  ranch-house,  they  saw 
smoke  rising  from  the  chinmey. 

“Got  a  visiter  at  your  house?”  inquired 
Frosty. 

Bat  looked  up  nervously  and  stared  at 
the  house.  “Say,  Frosty,”  he  said  huskily, 
“you  don’t  suppose  he’s  come  back?” 

Frosty  looked  startled  for  a  moment. 
“No,  he  wouldn’t  come  back.  He’d  be 
afraid  to.  Don’t  worry  about  him.  Bat. 
We  fixed  him.”  Mr.  Ferguson  laughed 
mirthlessly  and  eyed  the  house  with  anxiety. 

They  dismoimted  at  the  door. 

“  Go  along  in.  Frosty,  and  make  yourself 
at  home,”  urged  Bat  hospitably.  “  I  want  to 
fix  this  saddle.  It  will  only  take  a  minute.” 

“Let  me  help  you,”  exclaimed  Frosty 
generously,  and  he  hurried  over  to  his 
friend’s  side. 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  said  Bat  ungraciously, 
dropping  the  stirrup.  “I’ll  fix  it  later.” 
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After  a  moment’s  confusion,  owing  to  the  in.  “Put  on  your  coat  and  go  get  some 
polite  reluctance  of  each  to  take  precedence  wood,”  said  he. 

over  his  friend  in  entering  the  house,  they  Bat  went  out.  The  old  man  eyed  Frosty 
op>ened  the  door  and  stepped  inside.  severely  for  a  minute. 


GOOD-BY,  BAT,  I  MUST  BE  GOING. 


“Shut  that  door,”  said  a  sharp  voice,  and  “What  are  you  looking  at?”  finally  in- 
Mr.  Nanny  straightened  up  from  the  stove  quired  Mr.  Ferguson  uneasily, 
where  he  was  frying  flapjacks.  “Wuz  you  “At  my  preserver,”  repliedUncle  Nat  sour- 

raised  in  a  sawmill?”  ly,  still  glaring  at  his  victim.  “Hev  you  res- 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Bat  meekly,  and  sat  down,  cued  any  more  fugitives  from  justice  lately?  ” 
Uncle  Nat  opened  the  stove  and  peered  Before  Frosty  was  able  to  formulate  a 
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satisfactory  reply,  Bat  entered  with  the 
wood.  He  threw  it  in  the  corner  and  sat 
down  by  the  stove,  and  a  dead  silence  en¬ 
sued.  They  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 
The  parrot  climbed  up  on  Bat’s  knee  and 
lovingly  chewed  his  finger. 

“What  became  of  the  Professor?”  Bat 
ventured  to  inquire  of  the  traveler,  when  the 
last  of  Uncle  Nat’s  flapjacks  had  disappeared. 

“He’s  in  jail,”  resp)onded  Mr.  Nanny 
briefly,  filling  his  corncob  pipe. 

“Oh,  hell!”  observed  James,  in  shocked 
tones. 

Bat  laughed.  “I  thought  he  was  a  kind 
of  temp>erance  revivalist.  WTiat’s  he  in  jail 
for?” 

“For  bustin’  a  constable  over  the  nose 
and  bein’  drunk  and  disorderly,”  replied 
Uncle  Nat,  complacently  sucking  his  pipe. 

“WTiere  were  you?”  questioned  Frosty. 

“I  was  conductin’  the  meetin’,”  repli^ 
Mr.  Nanny  with  a  superior  air.  “We  had 
a  great  many  out  that  night,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  not  showing  up,  I  opened  the  services 
with  my  song  as  usual.” 

“  Your  song?  ”  said  Bat,  grinning.  “  WTiat 
did  you  sing?  ” 

“  I  sung  a  very  touchin’  little  ballard  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Lips  That  Touch  Liquor  Shall  Never 
Touch  Mine!’  and  there  wasn’t  a  dry  eye  in 
the  house  when  I  finished.  It  had  eleven 
verses.  I’ll  sing  ’em  for  you.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Bat.  “Don’t  do  it.” 

Mr.  Nanny  glared  at  him. 

“  I  mean  not  now,”  Bat  added  hurriedly. 
“W'ait  till  we’re  through  dinner  and  can 
enjoy  it.” 

“Tell  us  about  the  Professor,”  interposed 
Frosty.  “He  was  dnmk,  was  he?” 

“  He  must  ’a’  been,”  affirmed  Mr.  Nanny. 
“He  told  me  some  turrible  strange  things.” 
Uncle  Nat  eyed  his  auditors  meaningly.  “  He 
told  me  I  never  stole  any  boss  and  there 
wasn’t  no  posse  after  me  at  all,  and  he  said 
you  got  ten  dollars - ” 

“That’s  all  right,”  interrupted  Frosty, 
getting  up  hurri^y.  “I  have  ten  dollars 
that  I’ve  been  keeping  for  you.  I’ll  give  it 
to  you  to-morrow.  Good-by,  Bat,  I  must 
be  going.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  grabbed  up  his  hat  and, 
opening  a  door,  walked  into  the  pantry. 

“Come  out  of  there,”  said  Uncle  Nat 
sternly.  “Ain’t  you  had  enough  to  eat?” 

Frosty  backed  hastily  out  and,  finding  the 
door,  escaped. 

Bat  joined  him  outside.  “What  are  you 


going  to  do  now?”  he  said  hoarsely,  grab¬ 
bing  Frosty  by  the  arm. 

“Leave  it  to  me,”  replied  Mr.  Ferguson, 
darkly.  “I  welcome  the  problem.  I  per- 
ceiv'e  that  ordinary  methods  won’t  do  in  this 
case.  It  is  going  to  take  genius  to  handle 
it.  But  don’t  worry.  Bat.”  The  strategist 
tapp>ed  his  head  impressively.  “  Leave  it  to 
me,”  and  he  mounted  his  pony  and  rode  off. 

The  following  Sunday  Uncle  Nat  came 
home  from  the  post-office  looking  very  im¬ 
portant  and  acting  mysteriously.  Bat  saw 
him  standing  before  the  fragment  of  mirror 
nailed  to  a  post  near  the  pump,  examining 
his  features  with  great  interest  and  trying 
to  look  like  Daniel  Webster,  while  the  par¬ 
rot  watched  him  intently. 

“What  are  you  doing.  Uncle  Nat?”  Bat 
inquired.  “Going  to  enter  a  beauty  con¬ 
test?  ” 

Mr.  Nanny  scorned  to  reply.  Glowering, 
he  retreated  to  his  room.  Bat  caught  him 
several  times  that  day  reading  a  letter, 
which  he  at  once  secreted  about  his  person 
at  Bat’s  approach.  Bat  said  nothing  to  Mr. 
Nanny  but  confided  in  Frosty. 

“What  do  you  suppose  he’s  up  to?”  he 
inquired  of  that  superior  mind,  when  he  had 
reported  the  occurrences. 

Frosty  gave  an  inscrutable  smile. 

“Don’t  you  worry,”  he  advised.  “Lots 
of  queer  things  are  liable  to  happen  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  don’t  you  do  or  say 
anything  about  them.  You  understand?” 
Bat  didn’t  understand,  but  he  followed  his 
instructions  blindly.  Mr.  Nanny  spent  the 
entire  morning  of  the  following  day  inditing 
an  epistle  to  some  imknown  correspondent, 
while  Bat  did  the  housework. 

A  few  days  later  Bat  burst  in  on  Frosty, 
as  he  was  branding  a  little  bunch  of  calves 
in  the  corral  back  of  his  house. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  inquired  Mr. 
Ferguson,  sitting  on  the  calf’s  head. 

“A  whole  lot’s  the  matter!”  replied  Bat 
shortly.  “That  old  cuss  wants  me  to  give 
him  four  dollars  to  get  his  picture  taken. 
Says  he  might  get  killed  any  minute,  ‘a-rid- 
ing  of  a  blind  boss,’  and  I’d  have  no  likeness 
of  him  on  the  whole  place.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?” 

“  Give  him  the  four  dollars,”  said  Frosty 
earnestly,  and  he  contorted  his  right  eye  in 
a  strenuous  wink. 

Bat  stared  at  him  coldly.  “I’ll  see  him 
in  hell  first!  What  do  I  want  of  his  pic¬ 
ture?” 
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“If  I’m  going  to  run  this  game,”  said 
Frosty  sternly,  “you’ve  got  to  obey  orders.” 

“All  right,  then,”  observed  Bat,  resign¬ 
edly.  “  I  don’t  know  what  you’re  trying  to 
do,  but  whatever  it  is,  you  cut  it  short  as  you 
can.  He’s  ironed  out  my  best  black  suit 
and  is  taking  in  the  seams  to  fit  him.  I 
reckon  he’s  going  to  wear  it  to  get  his  picture 
taken  in.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  consoled  Frosty.  “It 
will  soon  be  over,  and  what’s  a  suit?”  he 
added  airily,  lighting  his  cigarette. 

“You  let  him  have  yours  then,”  said  Bat 
resentfully. 

Frosty  stared  at  him.  “Don’t  I  furnish 
the  brains?  I  guess  you  can  furnish  the 
clothes,”  he  said  severely;  and  Bat  retired, 
subdued  but  unconvinced. 

Mr.  Nanny  saddled  up  the  pinto  p)ony  on 
the  following  morning  and  rode  off  in  high 
spirits — and  Bat’s  best  suit  of  clothes.  He 
stayed  in  town  all  night  while  the  traveling 
photographer  finished  up  his  pictures.  In 
the  afternoon  he  reappeared  at  the  ranch 
and  resumed  his  usual  habiliments.  He 
placed  eleven  likenesses  of  himself,  as  he 
apfjeared  in  the  borrowed  plumage,  about 
the  house  at  various  advantageous  points, 
driving  Mr.  Henderson  nearly  into  a  frenzy. 

Upon  receipt,  several  days  later,  of  a  let¬ 
ter  and  a  large  photograph,  not  his  own. 
Uncle  Nat,  much  excited,  announced  that 
business  required  his  presence  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  immediately  and  that  he  needed  forty 
dollars.  Mr.  Henderson,  without  trusting 
himself  to  sp>eak,  saddled  his  horse  and  went 
in  search  of  Frosty. 

“This  is  the  limit,”  he  said  grimly,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  latest  imposi¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  the  end  of  the  limit,  too,”  responded 
Frosty,  confidently.  “You’d  better  say 
good-by  to  him.  It’s  the  last  you’ll  see  of 
him.” 

“You’re  sure  about  that?”  said  Bat 
doubtfully. 

“Sure  as  shooting,”  replied  Frosty 
firmly.  “Here’s  where  strategy  triumphs 
in  the  end.” 

“  I  wish  I  knew  how  you  did  it,”  said  Bat, 
gazing  in  deep  admiration  at  Mr.  Ferguson. 

Frosty  gave  a  superior  smile.  “I’ll  tell 
you  when  he’s  gone,”  he  promised. 

When  Mr.  Nanny  rode  off  the  following 
morning  on  the  faithful  pinto.  Bat  watched 
him  down  the  road  after  bidding  him  a  really 
affectionate  good-by. 


“You  can  keep  the  pinto,”  he  yelled  after 
him,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  him.  “I 
give  him  to  you.” 

Uncle  Nat  waved  his  hand.  “You  kin 
hev  James,”  he  called  back,  and  thus  they 
parted. 

The  spring  round-up  was  now  on,  and 
between  riding  and  branding  both  Bat  and 
Frosty  were  extremely  busy  on  their  ranches. 
It  was  a  week  later  when  Frosty  appeared  at 
Bat’s  ranch  one  afternoon  and,  turning  his 
pony  into  the  corral,  joined  his  friend  on  the 
bench  before  the  house,  where  he  sat,  with 
the  parrot  for  company. 

Frosty  beamed  joyfully  on  his  friend. 
“Hello,  Bat!  You’re  feeling  pretty  fine 
nowadays,  huh?” 

“Sure,  I  feel  all  right,”  Bat  responded 
slowly.  “But  do  you  know,  I  miss  having 
that  old  coot  around.  Seems  kind  of  lone¬ 
some  without  him.”  He  stuck  his  finger 
into  the  cage  and  scratched  the  parrot’s 
head  thoughtfully. 

Frosty  stared  at  his  friend  in  amazement. 
“I  thought  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,” 
he  said  finally. 

“Well,  I  did,”  answered  Bat.  “But  I’ll 
tell  you  how  it  is.”  He  pulled  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes  and  looked  at  his  boots.  “You 
see,  it’s  this  way.  I  got  kinder  used  to 
having  him  around,  kicking  all  the  time  and 
fussing  over  me,  and  I  sort  of  miss  it  now 
that  he’s  gone.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Ferguson  in  a  pained  voice  to 
the  scenery. 

“If  I  didn’t  get  things  just  to  suit  him,” 
Bat  went  on,  ignoring  his  friend’s  remark, 
“  he  used  to  make  a  fuss  and  it  sort  of  kept 
me  up  to  scratch.  Of  course,”  he  added 
slowly,  “  I  didn’t  enjoy  it,  but  now,  durn  it, 
there’s  nobody  to  give  a  damn  how  I  fry  the 
ham  or  make  the  coffee.  I’m  getting  so  I 
don’t  enjoy  my  meals  any  more.  Don’t 
take  any  interest  in  them,  so  to  speak.” 

Bat  turned  his  troubled  face  to  his  friend 
and  suddenly  began  to  laugh.  “Isn’t  that 
the  durnedest  idea  you  ever  heard  of?”  he 
observed. 

“It  certainly  is,”  replied  Frosty,  grin¬ 
ning. 

“Well,  just  the  same,”  continued  Bat 
slowly,  “I  wish  instead  of  sending  him  off 
I  had  put  him  up  on  that  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  I  have  across  the  river.  There’s  a 
good  house  there  and  he’d  be  all  right  and 
comfortable.” 
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“  Don’t  you  worry  about  him,  Bat,”  said 
Frosty  soothingly.  “He’s  gone  for  good 
now,  and  your  troubles  are  over,  but  don’t 
you  ever  save  anybody’s  life  again  without 
seeing  me  about  it  first.  I  won’t  pull  you 
out  of  the  hole  another  time.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it,”  said  Bat.  “  How  did 
you  do  it?  ” 

“I  married  him,”  replied  Frosty  calmly. 

“You  married  him!”  echoed  Bat,  staring 
at  his  informant,  wide-eyed. 

“Yep,”  responded  Mr.  Ferguson,  “that 

is,  I  got  him  married  to  a  lady.” 

“To  a  lady!”  rep>eated  Bat  idiotically. 

“Sure  to  a  lady,”  said  Frosty,  irritably. 
“To  a  blonde  widow  lady  with  an  affection¬ 
ate  disposition — quiet,  refined,  and  home- 
loving,  fond  of  children.” 

Bat  gazed  in  amazement  at  his  friend  as 
he  rolled  off  this  sp>eech  with  an  air  of 
familiarity. 

“Uncle  Nat,”  Frosty  went  on  gleefully, 
“is  a  refined  gentleman  of  means,  who  seeks 
a  loving  mate.  Is  musical,  entertaining, 
and  is  prepared  to  shower  upon  the  lady  of 
his  choice  loving  attention  and  a  luxurious 
home.  Object  matrimony.” 

“But  look  a-here,”  interrupted  Bat,  as 
Frosty  paused  for  breath,  “that  won’t  go. 
Why,  the - ” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  my  son,”  said  Frosty, 
in  his  largest  manner.  “You’ve  seen  the 
last  of  Uncle  Nat.  I’ve  attended  to  his 
case.”  He  rolled  a  cigarette  and  waved  it 
with  an  air  of  finality.  “I  told  you  I’d  do 

it, ”  he  said  loftily.  “We  fell  down  on  the 
first  few  attempts,  it’s  true,  but  I  didn’t  take 
much  pains  with  them.  This  time  I  used 
real  strategy  of  the  highest  order,  and  it 
never  fails.”  He  waved  his  hand  compre¬ 
hensively  at  the  landscap>e. 

Bat  was  silent  and  stared  at  the  groimd. 

“Perhaps,”  went  on  Mr.  Ferguson,  with 
a  deprecatory  little  cough,  “sometimes 
when  you  are  sitting  down  to  your  real 
fried  ham  and  good  old-fashioned  coffee” 
— Frosty  paused  dramatically  while  he 
scratched  a  match  on  the  bench — “you  will 
thank  your  deliv - ” 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  thin  air  and  he 
stopp)ed  with  his  mouth  open  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  match  between  his  fingers. 

Bat  looked  up.  He  stared  for  a  moment 


dowm  the  road  as  though  seeing  a  vision. 
Then  he  started  forward  with  beaming  face. 

Around  a  turn  came  Uncle  Nat,  and  be  was 
leading  the  pinto  pony.  That  faithful  ani¬ 
mal  was  almost  hidden  from  view  beneath 
a  mountain  of  bundles,  bags,  and  baskets, 
but  from  his  one  good  eye  shone  a  gleam  of 
joy  in  his  homecoming  which  was  magnified 
many  times  in  the  face  of  the  returned 
traveler. 

The  match  burned  itself  out  against 
Frosty’s  fingers.  His  legs  were  stretched 
limply  before  him,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  sjjeech. 

Bat  took  a  few  steps  forward  and  then 
suddenly  halted  as  though  frozen  in  his 
tracks.  From  behind  the  pony  appeared 
a  tired-looking  little  woman,  followed  by 
four  small,  towheaded  children.  Her  faded 
hair  had  fallen  down  about  her  face.  She 
was  pretty,  but  she  looked  a  bit  weary,  as 
though  the  battle  with  the  world  had  been 
too  much  for  her. 

Bat’s  hat  was  off,  and  he  bowed  low.  She 
smiled  a  little,  and  clung  to  Uncle  Nat’s 
arm. 

“How  d’ye  do,  boys?”  said  Uncle  Nat, 
with  a  jaunty  attempt  at  unconcern. 

The  parrot  cocked  his  head  to  one  side. 
“And  the  cat  came  back!”  he  said  disgust¬ 
edly. 

Uncle  Nat  glared  angrily  at  the  bird. 

Bat  strode  forward,  ignoring  alike  Uncle 
Nat’s  {x)lite  salutation  and  the  parrot’s 
pleasant  greeting.  He  stretched  out  his 
long  arms,  wdth  a  great  smile  on  his  broad 
face,  and  caught  up  two  of  the  children  and 
held  them  high  over  his  head.  The  others 
flung  themselves  gleefully  on  the  weak  but 
smiling  Frosty  and  climbed  the  legs  of  his 
hairy  chaps.  Uncle  Nat  looked  on  with 
an  air  of  pleased  proprietorship,  while  the 
tired-looking  little  woman  smiled  happily. 

“Boys,”  said  Uncle  Nat,  making  another 
attempt  to  attract  some  attention,  “I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  my  wife  and  her — ”  he 
checked  himself  with  a  modest  little  cough, 
“and  our  children.” 

The  parrot  stuck  his  head  far  out  between 
the  bars  of  his  cage. 

“Oh,  hell!”  he  croaked  scornfully,  and 
dodged  hastily  back  as  the  outraged  Uncle 
Nat  aimed  a  vicious  blow  at  his  head. 
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AUTHOR  OF  **TBB  STRUGGLE  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT,**  **THE  SHAME  OF 
THE  CITIES,**  **UP1  UlLDERS,'!  ETC, 


THE  POLITICS  OF  BUSINESS 


Sditori  ^OtG  The  qualities  that  make  the  work  of  Mr.  Steffens  valuable  in  the  highest 
degree  are  peculiarly  marked  in  the  following  article — his  kindliness,  his  sincerity,  and 
his  inexorable  pursuit  of  the  truth,  wherever  the  quest  may  lead  him,  to  the  very  fundamen¬ 
tals.  One  reader  may  find  his  method  involved,  another  may  think  it  unduly  simple.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  the  simple,  direct  pursuit  of  an  involved  question.  ‘^The  House  That  Jack 
Built’’  may  occur  to  the  reader  who  enjoys  a  homely  comparison — that  literary  masterpiece  of 
progressive  narrative  which  sticks  in  every  one’s  memory.  Mr.  Steffens  builds  up  his  case,  point 
by  point,  to  inevitable  conclusions  that  will  justify  every  reader’s  dose  attention. 

Other  magazines  also  are  running  series  of  articles  on  Wall  Street,  and  we  believe  that  our 
readers  will  find  all  of  them  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  this  subject.  The  work  in 
McClure’s  is  being  done  by  George  Kibbe  Turner  and  John  Moody.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  careful 
student  and  a  trained,  clear,  interesting  writer,  and  Mr.  Moody,  the  author  of  “  The  Truth  About 
the  Trusts,”  is  an  expert  statistician  and  a  scientific  economist,  who,  from  his  offices  in  the 
financial  district  of  New  York,  has  made  himself  an  authority  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  high 
finance.  His  diagnosis  of  the  evils  in  business  should  be  important.  The  other  series  began  in 
the  Metrop>olitan  Magazine  with  the  October  number.  It  is  entitled  ‘^The  Life  Story  of  J.  P. 
Morgan,”  and  Carl  Hovey,  who  is  writing  it,  is  making  it  a  simple  but  a  very  instructive, 
entertaining  narrative  of  the  financial  history  off  Mr.  Morgan. 


A  YOUNG  Easterner  came  with  his 
bride  to  Denver  and,  having  letters  which 
gave  him  a  business  pull,  got  a  position 
in  a  bank.  His  instincts,  breeding,  and 
connections  threw  him  naturally  with  a 
group  of  other  young  people  who,  from  the 
churches  as  centers,  set  out  to  reform  their 
city.  They  began  aright;  they  set  about 
putting  their  own  house  in  order  first. 
And  their  house  was  the  Republican  party. 
The  Republicans  were  not  in  power  and 
they  might  have  seemed  to  be  not  at  fault 
for  the  evils  that  hurt  Denver.  But  those 


reformers  knew  better.  They  saw  that 
their  party  machine  belonged  to  the  men 
or  interests  that  owned  the  Democratic 
party;  that  it  “played  in”  with  its  com¬ 
petitor;  and  that  there  would  be  “no  use” 
voting  for  its  ticket  unless  they  could  get 
control. 

And  they  got  the  control.  That  is  to  say, 
they  carried  its  primaries.  They  elected  a 
majority  of  their  delegates.  It  was  a  nar¬ 
row  majority,  some  three  or  four,  but  no 
matter.  It  was  a  triumph.  The  Republican 
party  was  restored  to  Republicans. 
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The  young  Easterner’s  wife  was  one  of 
the  reform  delegates.  He  had  intended 
to  run  himself,  but  they  knew  enough, 
those  reformers,  to  feel  that,  having  a  place 
in  a  bank,  he  might  not  be  able  to  “get  off” 
to  attend  the  sessions.  And  there  were 
other  men  in  a  similar  predicament.  But 
women  vote  in  Colorado;  they  have  more 
time  than  men,  so  he  and  some  other  re¬ 
formers  had  let  their  wives  stand  in  their 
stead  for  the  convention.  And  (so  they 
reasoned)  since  you  can’t  buy  women,  nor 
influence  them;  and  since  no  gentleman 
would  try  to  force  them  to  do  wrong,  the 
reformers  felt  pretty  secure. 

Then  the  pull  began.  Good  people  think 
of  pull  as  a  vulgar  influence  which  weak, 
bad  men  alone  are  subject  to.  The  leaders 
of  this  reform  group  felt  this  pull;  it  fright¬ 
ened  them  personally,  and  they  saw  in  the 
sobered  faces  of  their  delegates  that  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  felt  it  too.  Every¬ 
body  ran  around  bracing  up  the  courage 
of  everybody  else,  and  there  was  need  for 
vigilance  and  strength.  The  corrupt  old 
machine  wanted  only  two  or  three  more 
votes,  and  its  pull  for  them  was  amazing. 
It  didn’t  come  through  politicians  at  all. 
The  reformers  would  have  laughed  the  old 
war-horses  to  scorn,  and  the  old  war-horses 
knew  that.  They  sent  “nice”  people  to 
these  reform  delegates:  respectable,  promi¬ 
nent  men;  clergymen,  great  attorneys, 
society  leaders,  and  leading  business  men. 
Very  often  the  pull  came  from  an  employer 
or  a  patron  of  the  delegate. 

Among  these  calls  was  one  over  the 
telephone  to  the  young  Easterner.  The 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  the 
voice  of  a  friend,  and  it  “advised”  him  not 
to  let  his  wife  go  to  the  convention.  Brought 
up  to  think  he  was  a  free  man  in  a  free 
country,  the  bank  clerk  was  startled.  But 
his  friend  w'as  urgent.  He  knew  whereof 
he  sp>oke,  and  what  he  knew  was  that  the 
lady  “must”  not  go  to  the  convention. 
A  certain  heeler  would  call  for  her  proxy 
that  evening,  and  she  must  be  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  it  to  him. 

The  young  American  was  dazed.  He  said 
things.  But  his  friend,  as  a  final  argument, 
bade  him,  if  he  w’as  in  doubt,  to  consult  with 
his  employers  there  in  the  bank.  And  the 
bank  clerk  did  that.  He  asked  advice  of 
his  superiors,  and  they  were  very  glad  that 
he  did.  For  it  was  the  wish  of  the  bank, 
and  to  its  interest,  to  have  its  employees 


stick  to  business,  and  as  for  the  wives  of 
their  employees,  their  place  was  at  home. 
Politics  was  not  fit  for  women  and  for  bank 
clerks. 

The  young  bank  clerk  thought  it  over. 
He  understo^.  He  felt  like  fighting,  but 
he  had  a  career  to  make,  a  wife  to  support, 
and  a  family  to  bring  up.  This  young  man 
decided,  as  most  of  us  decide  when  such  a 
crisis  occurs,  to  give  up  his  citizenship. 
He  went  home,  told  his  wife  that  he  and 
she  were  not  free,  that  they  could  not  take 
part  as  citizens  in  the  affairs  of  their  dty, 
and  that  they  must  go  back  on  their  friends. 
1  don’t  know'  what  she  said.  All  1  know 
is  that  she  signed  and  he  handed  to  the 
heeler  that  evening  her  proxy,  which  went 
to  the  machine.  And  enough  others  had 
to  “quit”  to  turn  back  the  control  of 
the  Republican  party  to  the  Republican 
business  men  who  ran  it  to  be  beaten  by 
their  Democratic  “party,”  which  ran  Den¬ 
ver  in  the  interests  of  business. 

'Jhor  'Doss 

Now  the  boss  of  the  business  bosses 
who  bossed  the  ix>litical  bosses  of  both 
political  parties  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is 
Mr.  David  H.  Moffat,  the  president  of 
the  leading  bank  in  that  city  and  state. 
He  is  the  real  head  of  the  system  there 
which  practiced  this  sort  of  coercion  upon 
his  yoimg  bank  clerk,  the  clerk’s  wife,  and 
his  young  friends.  And,  much  as  they 
were  inclined  to  resp>ect  a  man  in  his 
position,  the  reformers,  in  talks  with  me, 
privately  blamed  Mr.  Moffat.  They  were 
wrong. 

Poor  Moffat.  He  is  the  head  de\'il  of 
the  system  in  Colorado,  but  he  is  in  turn 
a  \ictim  of  the  system  in  the  nation.  He 
is  the  man,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  arti¬ 
cle,  who  has  been  scheming  for  years  to 
raise  money  to  build  the  so-called  “  Moffat 
Road”  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Poor  Denver!  The  old  railroads  which 
go  there  have  discriminated  against  her 
in  rates  until  she  can  hardly  live.  It  costs 
as  much  to  send  freight  from  Chicago  to 
Denver  as  it  does  to  send  it  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  and  back.  This  beautiful 
young  city  must  find  another  (rail)  way 
out  if  she  is  to  grow,  and  Moffat,  as  the 
promoter  of  the  “  Moffat  Road,”  is  regarded 
by  her  citizens  as  her  sa\'icr,  in  a  sense.  He 
ranks  high  financially.  But  he  couldn’t  get 
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the  money  for  his  road.  His  proposition  is 
good,  and  several  times  he  has  come  home 
from  the  East,  reporting  joyously  that  he  had 
the  money.  And  he  did  have  some.  Con¬ 
struction  would  proceed  for  a  while.  But 
always  it  would  stop — for  want  of  money. 
I’ve  heard  men  in  Denver  infer  that  Moffat 
was  a  liar. 

He  wasn’t.  The  explanation  I  get  (from 
his  opponents  in  the  East)  is  that  Mof¬ 
fat  really  did  arrange  several  times  with 
bankers  and  others  for  loans;  he  really 
had  promises  of  money  when  he  said  he 
had  the  money.  But  three  times  “the 
controllers  of  other,  competing  railroads” 
countermanded  his  loans.  The  system, 
which  he  stood  for  in  Colorado,  had  for¬ 
bidden  to  Moffat  credit,  just  as,  through 
him,  it  had  forbidden  his  young  bank 
clerk’s  wife  to  go  to  a  political  convention. 

Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  living  chain. 
With  these  two  incidents  fresh  in  mind 
and  hot  in  my  feelings,  I  returned  to  New 
York  determined  to  find  out  what  they 
meant.  And;  being  busy  myself,  I  asked 
another  reporter  to  go  to  James  J.  Hill, 
relate  these  cases  to  him,  describe  the 
system  they  illustrate,  and  ask  him  what 
it  all  meant.  Hill  was  one  of  the  “big 
fellows.”  As  president  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  he  was  one  of  the  influences  that  might 
have  acted  against  Moffat.  How  was  he 
able  to  do  such  things?  How  could  he 
justify  the  use  of  such  force,  the  abuse  of 
such  power?  And  how  did  he  feel  about  a 
country  in  which  such  things  could  happen? 
And  my  friend  called  on  Mr.  Hill,  and 
they  had  an  interview.  It  began  pleasantly 
and  proceeded  easily  till  the  reporter  came 
to  the  point.  Then  Mr.  Hill  balked. 

“Oh,  I  see  what  you  are  after.  You 
want  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  such 
things.” 

“Certainly.  The  truth,”  said  my  col¬ 
league. 

And  Mr.  Hill  told  the  truth.  “Why,” 
he  said,  “don’t  you  know  that  if  I  should 
tell  you  the  truth  about  such  things,  ‘they’ 
would  put  me  and  my  road  out  of  business?” 

So  poor  James  J.  Hill  isn’t  free  either. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  we  all  think  of  when 
we  say  “they.”  He  is  a  part  of  “It,”  and 
a  big  part.  But  “It”  rules  him,  too. 
He  has  to  stand  in.  Like  the  bank  clerk, 
like  the  bank  clerk’s  wife,  like  the  big 
Colorado  bank  president,  the  big  railroad 
man  is  not  a  citizen,  but  a  subject  of  the 


system.  And  so  are  the  other  big  fellows. 
They  also  are  afraid  of  one  another.  They 
also  are  dominated  by  the  Thing  they 
build  up. 

Who,  then,  is  free?  That’s  a  live 
question  in  this  great,  “free  country”  of 
ours.  Who’s  free  from  the  pressure  of 
financial  power?  And  the  answer  is — 
nobody.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
think  they  are  free.  They  never  feel  “It,” 
so  they  don’t  know  that  they  are  “It’s” 
subjects.  The  young  Easterner  didn’t; 
his  bride  didn’t;  Judge  Lindsey  didn’t; 
none  of  the  reformers  of  Denver  knew 
that  there  was  a  Beast  till  they  tried  to 
do  something  vitally  right.  Then  they 
learned.  They  know  now,  and  by  that 
knowledge  they  are  wiser  than  the  wise 
men  of  the  East  whom  I  hear  saying  that 
they  could  do  right  if  they  only  had  the 
time.  They  can’t,  not  without  fighting, 
not  without  risking  things  they  hold  dear. 
Denver  knows  the  power  and  ramifications 
of  the  Financial  Power;  and  San  Francisco 
knows;  and  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Wis¬ 
consin;  and  Chicago  knows  something  of 
it;  and  Pittsburg  is  learning.  There  are 
many  individuals  and  there  are  a  few 
communities  that  know  what  the  Money 
Power  can  do  to  a  man  and  to  a  city  and 
a  state. 

Wha/  h  is  lhar  'Does  h 

But  who  knows  what  “It”  is?  Who  has 
ever  analyzed  and  described  the  finan¬ 
cial  power  that  can  control  the  votes 
of  women  in  Colorado;  of  men  in  San 
Francisco;  and  the  rates  of  railroads  every¬ 
where?  C.  P.  Huntington  in  a  rage  at 
Stockton,  California,  declared  that  the  grass 
should  grow  in  the  streets  there,  and  the 
grass  grew.  And  Stockton  knows  how  the 
Southern  Pacific  sowed  and  cultivated  that 
grass.  But  who  in  Stockton,  and  who  in 
New  York  knows  what  the  power  really  is 
which  stunted  the  growth  of  Stockton; 
which  has  drawn  the  acts  of  many  legis¬ 
latures;  dictated  the  decisions  of  courts, 
the  policies  of  railroads,  banks,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  trusts? 

Not  the  financiers.  When  the  ex-railroad 
president  who  had  been  discharged  by  “  the 
controllers  of  other  comp>eting  railroads” 
said  to  me,  “They  had  the  power;  I  re¬ 
signed,”  I  asked  him,  quickly,  what  that 
power  was. 
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“Oh,  they  own  the  earth,”  he  said. 
“They  own  everything  and  everybody  on 
the  earth,  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth, 
and  in  the  air  above.  Why  shouldn’t 
they  be  able  to  do  what  they  will  with  their 
own?” 

Now,  of  course,  there  was  more  passion 
than  thought  in  this  answer,  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  idea  that  financial  power  is 
ownership  was  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  in 
the  mind  of  Wall  Street,  too. 

“But,”  I  said,  “you  have  implied  that 
they  didn’t  own  your  road.” 

That  was  right,  he  said.  “They  didn’t 
own  my  road  then.  They  do  now.  They 
had  to  buy  it  to  oust  me.  But  they  didn’t 
own  a  share  of  stock  when  they  first  moved 
against  me.” 

“And  did  they  actually  buy  up  the  stock 
of  your  company?”  I  ask^. 

“Well,  no;  not  all  of  it,  of  course.  They 
only  needed  a  majority.” 

That  was  clear.  “Majority”  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  term,  and  we  all  understand  it,  and  we 
all  understand  also  that  the  majority  should 
rule  in  a  city,  or  in  a  railroad.  But  you 
can’t  “buy”  a  majority  in  a  dty;  thatwould 
be  expensive  and  unnecessary.  “Do  they 
buy  majorities  in  business?”  I  asked  him. 

“"Vhe  Control  of  a  flailroad 

“No,”  he  said.  “They  didn’t  literally 
buy  a  majority  of  the  stocks.  They 
didn’t  have  to  buy  that  much.  All  they 
wanted  was  the  control,  you  know.” 

Control!  That’s  another  political  term, 
and  we  know  what  it  means  in  politics. 
A  city  boss  has  the  “control”  of  a  city.  A 
state  boss  “  controls  ”  a  state.  A  party  boss 
has  the  “control”  of  his  party  machine. 
What  does  “control”  mean  in  business? 

“Control?”  he  echoed.  “Why,  control 
— control  is  a  majority  holding  of  stocks.” 

“But,”  I  protested,  “you  said  they  didn’t 
have  to  have  a  majority  to  get  the  control.” 

“No,  I  didn’t,”  he  said.  “I  said  they 
didn’t  have  to  buy  it.  All  they  had  to 
buy  was  enough  stock  to  make  up  a  ma¬ 
jority  with  what  they  could  otherwise  in¬ 
fluence.” 

Influence.  Another  p>olitical  term.  It’s 
as  common  in  business  as  control,  and  it’s 
so  common  in  politics  that  it  is  almost 
vulgar.  Politicians  call  it  “pull,”  and  the 
bank  clerk  at  Denver  and  his  wife  foimd 
out  what  it  means.  And  they  know  that  a 


political  pull  reaches  into  business.  But 
what  is  it  in  business?  How  far  does  it  go? 

“Well,”  said  the  railroad  man,  “it 
reached  as  far  as  my  board  of  directors.” 

“How  could  it?  What  was  it?  What 
hold  did  they  have  on  your  directors?” 

“  Oh,  Lord,”  he  said,  impatiently.  “  They 
owned  all  the  other  roads,  so,  of  course, 
they  had  an  influence  upon  my  directors.” 

“How  did  their  control  of  other  roads 
give  them  a  pull  on  the  directors  of  your 
road?” 

“Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “to  begin  with, 
they  could  send  their  through  freight  our 
way  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  sevei^  of  my  directors  were 
directors  on  their  roads,  and  so,  of  course, 
their  directors  had  to  help  them  get  proxies 
from  the  stockholders  to  beat  me  at  the 
annual  election.” 

This  was  clearer;  and  it  was  clearer 
because  it  sounded  so  very  like  politics. 
They  “  throw  business  your  way”  in  politics, 
and  they  hold  elections,  and  they  beat  one 
another.  Was  there  politics  in  business? 
There’s  a  lot  of  business  in  politics.  Is 
the  converse  true?  I  didn’t  ask  him  that. 
I  wanted  to  get  a  tighter  grip  on  “pull” 
in  business  and,  also,  to  find  out  about 
their  “ownership  of  those  other  roads.” 

“You  said,”  I  said,  “that  they  owned 
those  other  roads.  Did  they?” 

He  checked  an  impulse  to  answer  quickly; 
he  thought.  Then  he  said:  “Not  literally, 
of  course.  They  didn’t  own  all  the  stock.” 

“What  did  they  own?” 

“Why,  the  control:” 

Control  again!  ‘Sometimes  we  say  in 
politics  that  a  boss  who  controls  a  city 
“owns  it.”  But  we  don’t  mean  it  in  the 
sense  of  property.  How  about  business? 

“Control?”  he  echoed,  and  he  started 
to  give  his  old  definition.  “Control  is  a 
majority-holding  of —  No,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  mean  that  they  own  a  majority  of 
the  stock.  They  only  own  the  control  of 
a  majority  of  the  stock.” 

“And  that’s  so  with  the  rest  of  the  earth,” 
I  suggested.  “You  and  the  Populists  are 
wrong  when  you  say  that  they  ‘own’ 
everything  and  everybody.  They  don’t 
own  the  earth;  they  only  own  the  control 
of  the  earth.” 

He  laughed.  No  theories  are  quite  so 
absurd  as  those  of  practical  men,  and  one 
of  the  absurdest  of  these  theories  is  that 
which  confuses  power  with  ownership; 
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and  the  proprietor-  ^ 
ship  with  posses¬ 
sion.  A  few  well- 
known  facts  will 
bring  home  the 
difference. 

When  W'illiam 
C.  Whitney  died  he 
had  no  Metropoli¬ 
tan  (New  York) 

Street  Railway 
stocks.  He  was  the 
boss  of  the  road; 
not  the  president 
of  the  company, 
but  the  boss.  He 
“owned”  it,  and 
yet  he  had  not  a 
share  of  the  stock 
to  leave  to  his 
heirs. 

When  ex-Govern- 
or  Flower,  the 
boss  (not  the  presi¬ 
dent,  but  the  boss) 
of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit 
Company,  died,  he 
had  no  B.  R.  T. 
stock.  He  was 
booming  it;  he  was 
urging  all  men  to 
buy  it;  he  died 
suddenly  at  the 
height  of  the 
speculation.  But 
he,  himself — he  had 
not  a  share  of 
“B.  R.  T.” 

And  so  w’ith 
H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

He  was  sugar.  He 
was  president  of 
the  company  and 
its  boss,  and  he 
made  his  fortune 
out  of  it  in  some 
way.  But  when  he 
died  his  estate  had 
only  a  hundred 
shares  or  so  of 
sugar  stock,  just 
enough  to  qualify 

a  director.  He  had  p>ossession;  he  had 
financial  pwwer  over  the  trust,  but  he  did 
not  own  the  property  or  stock. 

That,  then,  is  clear.  Financial  power 


'M  Urotfttrs, 
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“my  study  of  business  has  so  CO.N- 

FUSED  MY  SENSE  OF  MORALS  THAT  I 
wouldn’t  DARE  CONDEMN  MR.  MURPHY 
NOW  OR  MATT  QUAY  OR  BOSS  COX.” 


is  not  necessarily 
ownership.  What 
is  it — necessarily? 
I  asked  my  railroad 
man.  I  recalled  to 
him  these  illustra¬ 
tions  which  he 
knew’  all  about  and 
then  I  put  him  my 
question: 

“What  did  these 
men  have?” 

He  couldn’t 
answer  it. 

I  changed  the 
form  to  bring  it 
nearer  home  to 
him.  I  asked  what 
“they”  had  who 
had  taken  away  his 
road  from  him. 

“They  had  pK)wer 
in  your  road,”  I 
said,  “but  they 
didn’t  own  it  or 
the  stock.  You  say 
they  had  power  in 
your  road  because 
they  had  power  in 
other  railroads, 
and  yet  you  say 
that  they  didn’t 
own  the  stock  of 
those  other  roads 
either.  Now  what 
W’as  their  power?” 

He  scowled  and 
thought;  he  fum¬ 
bled  and  then  he 
gave  it  up.  “But,” 
he  said,  “  maybe,  if 
I  tell  you  what 
they  did,  you  can 
find  your  own  an¬ 
swer.  They  used 
their  influence  with 
my  directors,  and 
with  all  the  bankers 
and  brokers  they 
could  ‘reach,’  and 
with  lawyers;  they 
used  all  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  get  the 
proxies  of  my  stockholders.  And,  then, 
they  bought  up  enough  more  stock  to  vote 
me  out  of  office.” 

We  were  making  progress.  “  They  ”  didn’t 
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own  the  railroads,  nor  the  stock,  nor  even 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  They  “owned” 
only  the  directors,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
lawyers.  As  in  politics.  A  boss  like  Platt, 
who  controlled  a  legislature,  didn’t  “own” 
the  state  or  even  the  legislature.  He 
owned  only  the  legislators.  And  we  know, 

I  think,  how  a  politician  gets  possession  of 
his  dummy  legislators.  How*  do  “  business 
bosses  ”  get  possession  ctf  directors,  bankers, 
brokers,  and  lawyers? 

“Oh,  every  way,”  my  railroad  man 
answered,  and  I  saw  that  his  patience  was 
exhausted.  I  carried  my  question  to  one 
of  “his”  directors. 

'756^’  Thor  Tiich  ^^aln 

Now,  to  understand  what  follows,  you 
must  understand  that  his  directors  were 
big  men.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  what 
most  people  would  call  big.  1  should  like 
to  name  them,  and  I  shall  in  another 
connection.  But  I  mustn’t  do  it  here 
because  I  would  not  identify  them  or 
“their”  president.’  And,  by  the  way,  I 
have  altered  unessential  details  all  through 
these  interviews  to  mislead  inside  guessers. 
Names  are  not  necessary  yet,  and  the  use 
of  them  is  too  interesting.  It  distracts 
the  attention  from  “It”  to  |>ersons.  Also, 
it  hurts  the  persons  named,  and  I  don’t 
want  ever  to  hurt  anybody  any  more.  All 
I  need  to  say  for  the  present,  then,  is  that 
all  of  these  directors  were  big  business  men 
and  that  some  of  them  were  of  Vanderbilt 
size. 

The  director  I  asked  talked  all  around 
the  subject.  He  six>ke  of  “their  ability” 
to  send  business  this  way  or  that ;  to  “  make  ” 
men  and  unmake  them;  and  that  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  power.  But  that  is  a  pull  they  get 
ajler  they  get  possession  of  the  directors 
of  their  railroads.  How  did  they  get  the 
directors?  He  explained  finally. 

“We  liked  - ,  yes,”  he  said.  “He 

was  our  f>ersonal  friend  and  he  was  also 
an  exp>ert  railroad  man.  And.  his  policy 
was  profitable  and  promising.  But  he 
couldn’t  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  the  road.  He  couldn’t 
borrow  money.  Our  plans  called  for  big 
loans,  and  we  couldn’t  raise  them  with 
him  there.  We  were  advised  in  terms  that 

so  long  as  -  was  president,  we  would 

not  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  money  needed 
to  finance  his  plans  for  the  road.” 


Here  was  light.  Was  it  a  true  lead?  I 
asked  one  of  my  bankers. 

“  Y es,  ”  he  said.  “  That  director  told  you 
the  truth  or,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  it.  He 
told  you  he  couldn’t  get  money  for  that 
road,  and  I  know  that’s  a  fact.  But  he 
didn’t  tell  you  he  feared  that  if  he  hadn’t 
voted  the  way  he  did,  he  might  have  had 
trouble  getting  credit  for  his  own  roads.” 

Credit,  then.  That  was  one  secret  of 
“pull”  in  business.  Credit.  They  con¬ 
trol  credit.  Let’s  put  it  down  in  the  form 
of  a  conclusion,  provisional,  of  course;  a 
mere  premise,  as  it  were,  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  our  further  progress. 

The  financial  power  which  controls  rail¬ 
roads  is  founded,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  . 
control  of  credit.  * 

But  what  is  that?  What  is  credit?  And 
what  is  the  control  of  credit?  It  is  the 
ability,  which  some  men  seem  to  have,  of 
saying  (to  a  greater  or  less  degree)  who 
shall  borrow  money  and  who  shall  not 
borrow  money;  and  on  what  terms.  But 
how  do  these  men  get  their  power? 

I  asked  my  free  and  independent  com¬ 
mercial  banker,  and  his  answer  came  from 
his  heart,  not  his  head. 

“Money,”  he  said.  “Money’s  the  basis 
of  credit,  and  since  they  own  the  banks, 
they  own  everything  else.” 

Ownership  again !  More  Populism  in 
Wall  Street.  That  is  to  say,  more  of  what 
Wall  Street  would  scorn  as  Populism. 

“They  don’t  own  all  the  money  that  is 
the  basis  of  credit,  do  they?”  I  began  upon 
my  banker. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  answered,  very  per¬ 
sonally.  “But  they  own  the  banks,  and 

_ » 

“But  they  don’t  own  your  bank,”  I 
protested. 

“No,  and  of  course  I  don’t  mean  that 
they  own  all  the  banks.  But  they  have 
the  life  insurance  companies;  and  they 
own  banks  and  trust  companies;  and  a  lot 
of  the  national  banks  and  no  end  of  trust 
companies.  They  own  the  principal  de¬ 
positories  of  money  in  New  York  and  they 
are  buying  more,  and  they  are  buying  up 
others  all  over  the  covmtry.” 

Buying  banks,  depositories  of  money! 
Are  they?  Why?  \\Tiat  is  a  bank?  It’s 
a  depository  of  money.  Whose  money? 

“Why,”  the  banker  said,  “it’s  the  de¬ 
positors’  money,  of  course.” 

“Not  the  bank’s?” 
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“The  bank  puts  in  the  capital,  but  its 
deposits  are  the  thing,  of  course.” 

“  And  the  deposits  belong  to  the  people?  ” 

“Certainly.  To  the  depositors.” 

“Then,  even  if  they  bought  the  banks, 
they  wouldn’t  own  the  money  in  them?” 

“No,  not  the  deposits.  But  they  con¬ 
trol  the  deposits,  they  direct  the  disposition 
of  that  money,  and  that  money  is  the  basis 
of  credit.” 

Control  again.  They  don’t  own  their 
railroads;  they  only  control  them  and  they 
control  them  by  controlling  credit.  And 
they  don’t  own  the  money  that  is  the  basis 
of  credit;  they  only  own  the  banks  where  the 
money  of  other  f)eople  is  kept.  But  do 
they  own  the  banks?  Are  they  buying 
banks  all  over  the  country?  It  seems  to 
me  even  that  would  take  more  money  than 
they  own. 

During  the  panic  of  1907,  a  banker  in  a 
small  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  com¬ 
plaining  that  his  New  York  depository  had 
$300,000  of  his  bank  deposits  and  wouldn’t 
return  any  of  it.  He  named  his  corre¬ 
spondent,  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Bank,  and, 
happ>ening  to  know 
that  he  had  for¬ 
merly  banked  with 
another  house,  I 
asked  him  why  he 
had  changed.  My 
question  was  idly 
put,  only  to  make 
conversation,  but 
his  answer  aston¬ 
ished  me. 

“Oh,”  he  said, 

“  the  Standard  Oil 
people  bought  a 
substantial  block 
of  our  bank  stock, 
and  so,  of  course, 
we  returned  the 
compliment  by 
going  over  to 
them.” 

The  reason  I  was 
so  astonished  at 
this  was  that  it 
was  evidence  that 
“  they  ”  were  really 
trying  to  “buy  up 
banks  all  over  the 
countty”!  That 
our  big  borrowers 


should  buy  an  influential  interest  in  large 
New  York  depositories  was  natural  enough. 
That  they  should  buy  into  big  banks  in 
other  financial  centers,  like  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Buffalo,  and  San  Francisco,  was  a 
large  undertaking,  but  it  was  not  unnatural 
or  impossible.  But  here  they  were  buying 
a  hold  on  a  bank  in  a  small  city!  It  is 
bad  enough  for  outsiders  to  talk  loosely 
about  “owning  the  banks”  of  a  nation  as 
long  and  as  broad  as  the  United  States. 
Was  it  p>ossible  that  any  great  financier 
actually  thought  he  could  do  it? 

I  inquired  in  New  York  and  I  heard  that 
no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Jarhes  Stillman,  the 
former  president  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
had  entered  upon  this  policy.  It  was  a 
friend  of  his,  and  a  banker,  who  told  me. 

“Mr.  Stillman,”  he  said,  “did  set  out  to 
buy  an  interest  in  the  many  rich,  little 
depositories  all  over  the  land.  But,  of 
course,  it  couldn’t  be  done,  and  it  wasn’t 
necessary.” 

It  wasn’t  necessary.  That’s  the  pwint. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  a  man,  or  a 
group  of  men,  or 
even  a  group  of 
groups  of  the  rich¬ 
est  men  in  this 
country  to  buy  up 
and  own  the  banks 
of  this  country — it 
isn’t  necessary. 
Financial  power 
over  banks  is  no 
more  ownership 
than  the  possession 
of  railroads  is 
ownership,  or  the 
“ownership”  of  a 
city  or  a  legislature 
or  a  court. 

My  commercial 
banker  retreated 
right  aw'ay  when  I 
had  illustrated  his 
words. 

“Of  course,”  he 
said,  “when  I  say 
own,  I  don’t  mean 
that  they  own  the 
stock  of  these  de¬ 
positories;  not 
all  of  it.  But  I 
do  mean  that 
they  own  the  con¬ 
trol.” 
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Control  again. 

What  is  the  control 
of  a  bank?  The 
banker  said  some¬ 
thing  about  “own¬ 
ing  ”  a  majority  of 
stock.  And  he 
cited  the  recent 
purchase  by  J.  P. 

Morgan  from 
Thomas  F.  Ryan 
and  from  the  Harri- 
man  estate,  of  the 
majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company. 

But  he  was  prompt 
to  admit  that  this 
might  be,  and 
probably  was,  an 
exceptional  case. 

“I  have  no 
doubt,”  he  said, 

“  that  Morgan  does 
not  actually  own  a 
majority  of  the 
shares  of  the  banks 
and  trust  com¬ 
panies  which  he 
controls  and  which 
we  c!hll  ‘  Morgan 
banks.’  And  yet  he  has  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  and  over  other  deposi¬ 
tories  in  which  he  probably  owns  no  stock 
at  all.” 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  and  I  echo,  “Of 
course.”  But  it’s  often  the  matters  of 
course  that  conceal  the  simple  truth. 

“Morgan  doesn’t  own  any  banks  then,” 
I  summed  up,  “excepting  his  own  private 
bank.  And  even  that  he  doesn’t  own  out¬ 
right.  He  has  partners;  several  of  them. 
It  is  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

“And,”  I  pressed,  “he  doesn’t  owm  a 
majority  of  the  stock  in  all  the  other 
Morgan  banks,  does  he?” 

“Certainly  not,”  the  banker  said. 

“Then,”  I  said,  “how  does  he  control 
them?” 

“He  controls  them,”  he  answered  thought¬ 
fully,  “he  controls  his  banks  through  his 
influence  wth  the  directors  in  those  banks.” 

I  recalled  the  course  of  my  interview 
with  the  railroad  man.  He  had  landed 
where  the  banker  had  landed:  upon  the 
directors.  And  1  guess  I  grinned,  for  the 


banker  spoke  as  if 
he  thought  I 
doubted  his  asser¬ 
tion. 

“That’s  right,” 
he  said,  and  he 
reached  up  for  the 
Directory  of  I  )i- 
rectors.  “There 
are  certain  direc¬ 
tors  who  are  known 
as  Morgan  direc¬ 
tors,  just  as  there 
are  certain  men 
who  are  known  to 
us  men  as  Standard 
Oil  directors.  Now 
look  here.”  And 
o|)ening  the  b<H)k, 
he  ix)inted  out  how 
these  same  certain 
names  were  re¬ 
peated  on  board 
after  board. 

“  So  he  owns,  not 
the  banks,”  I  in¬ 
terpreted,  “but  the 
bank  directors.’* 
He  didn’t  like 
that  way  of  putting 
it.  He  asked  me  to 
notice  that  some  of 
these  directors  were  very  prominent,  very 
rich  and  very  powerful  men  “in  their  own 
right.”  And  then  he  pointed  out  the  size 
of  the  presidents  and  other  oflScers  of  those 
banks. 

“Exactly,”  I  said.  “And  the  wonder  is 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
other  men,  like  Morgan,  for  example.” 

And  I  did  w’onder  at  that,  and  I  do.  I 
understand  why  a  city  council  or  a  state 
legislature  and  even  the  congressmen  and 
senators  of  the  United  States  can  be  bossed 
by  a  boss.  They  are  politicians,  and  jxdi- 
ticians  being  —  well,  being  rather  “com¬ 
mon,  vulgar  persons,”  we  Americans  have 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  them  take 
orders  from  a  rather — “common,  vulgar 
political  boss.”  That’s  one  reason  why 
some  of  us  want  business  men  to  go  into 
politics  and  be  free,  independent  legislators 
and  governors.  But  this  banker  was  show¬ 
ing  me  the  names  of  business  men — gentle¬ 
men,  no  doubt,  too,  but  all  prominent 
business  men;  bank  presidents  and  bank 
directors;  railroad  presidents  and  railroad 


BOSS  QUAY. 

HE  WAS  TRIED  FOR  DOIXG  IN  PENNSYEVANIA 
IX  POI.ITirS  WHAT  MORGAN  DOES 
I.N  STEEL,  BEEF,  AND  THE 
RAILROADS. 
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directors,  who,  he 
said,  were  not  only 
not  free  and  inde- 
p)endent,  but  were 
known  in  business 
to  do  in  business 
what  our  dummy 
legislators  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  known 
in  fx)litics  to  do  in 
politics,  viz.:  take 
orders.  They  do 
what  their  bosses 
tell  them  to  do. 

But  let’s  go  on. 

The  control  of  rail¬ 
roads  =  the  control 
of  railroad  direc¬ 
tors.  The  control 
of  railroad  direc¬ 
tors  =*  the  control 
of  credit.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  credit = the 
control  of  money. 

The  control  of 
money  =  the  con¬ 
trol  of  banks.  And 
the  control  of 
banks  =  the  con¬ 
trol  of  bank  direc¬ 
tors.  What  is  the 
control  of  bank 
directors?  What  is  the  hold  that  a  business 
boss  has  upon  his  dummy  bank  directors 
and  bank  presidents?  I  asked  my  inde¬ 
pendent  banker. 

“You  say  Morgan  owns  not  his  banks 
but  his  directors  of  the  banks.  What  is 
his  property  interest  in  these  gentlemen?” 

The  banker  protested  at  the  form  of  the 
question.  He  said  Mr.  Morgan  didn’t 
“exactly  own”  the  directors  who  directed 
his  banks.  No. 

“But,  Lord,”  he  said,  “he  owns  every¬ 
thing  else  —  he  and  his  crowd  and  the 
Standard  Oil  crowd.” 

Populism  again;  owning  the  earth  once 
more! 

“What  do  they  own,  for  example?”  I 
asked. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “they  own  Standard 
Oil,  and  Steel,  and  Beef;  they  own  all  the 
big  trusts,  and  practically  all  the  railroads.” 

So  we  are  back  where  we  started  from. 
We  found  that  the  control  of  railroads  was 
founded  upon  the  control  of  banks.  And 
now  we  find  that  the  control  of  banks  is 


founded  upon  the 
control  of  rail¬ 
roads. 

Discouraging, 
isn’t  it?  But  let’s 
amend  our  general 
conclusion  and  go 
on: 

The  financial 
power  which  con¬ 
trols  railroads  is 
founded,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  the  con¬ 
trol  of  credit;  which, 
in  turn,  is  founded 
upon  the  control  of 
railroads. 

“They  don’t 
have  to  owm  the 
banks,”  the  banker 
explained.  “  Hav¬ 
ing  everything  else, 
they  can  force 
money  out  of  other 
banks  into  their 
banks.” 

“Force?”  That 
sounded  like  power 
at  last,  and  the 
banker  stuck  to  the 
word  even  after  I 
had  echoed  it  thus. 

“Yes,  force,”  he  said,  and  he  gave  me 
examples.  And  many  other  bankers  gave 
me  examples.  We  shall  have  some  of 
these  later.  One  will  do  now.  The  vice- 
president  of  a  national  bank  related  it. 

“It  happened  here  recently,”  he  said. 
“An  old  customer  of  ours,  the  president  of 
a  country  bank,  came  in,  as  he  always  does 
when  in  town,  and  he  told  me  he  must  take 
aw’ay  his  account  and  give  it  to  a  Standard 
Oil  bank,  which  he  named.  He  was  sorry, 
he  said,  but  he  had  to  do  it.  It  seemed  that 
a  year  or  so  ago  an  agent  of  the  Standard 
OU  bank  called  on  him  and  asked  for  his 
account.  He  explained  his  old  connection 
with  us;  it  was  satisfactory,  he  said,  and 
he  thought  that  that  ended  it.  A  few 
months  later  another  agent  called  and, 
though  he  was  more  urgent,  he  also  seemed 
to  accept  a  refusal  to  make  the  change. 
And  that  seemed  to  settle  the  matter. 
But  here  the  other  day  a  customer  of  his, 
his  largest  customer,  called,  and  he  also 
said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  must  warn  him 
(the  coimtry  banker)  that  unless  he  left 
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us  and  went  to  the  Standard  Oil  bank  in 
New  York,  he  (the  big  customer)  would 
have  to  leave  him.” 

“But,”  I  asked,  “what  was  the  hold  of 
the  Standard  Oil  bank  on  the  big  customer 
of  your  country  banker?” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “it  was  a  Standard  Oil 
concern.  My  country  banker  didn’t  know 
it  before;  he  hadn’t  realized  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  that  interest.  But  Standard  Oil 
owned  the  concern.” 

Ownership  again.  The  Standard  Oil 
bank  could  ’  get  an  independent  country 
bank’s  account  because  the  Standard  Oil 
crowd  “owned”  the  country  banker’s  best 
customer’s  concern. 

“Do  you  believe  the  Standard  Oil  crowd 
really  owned  that  concern?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered.  “They  prob¬ 
ably  owned  only  the  control.” 

Control  again.  I  dropjjed  that  inquiry 
there.  The  banker  didn’t  know  the  facts; 
he  was  only  guessing.  But  my  bank 
president  knew  all  about  Steel  and  Beef 
and  the  railroads,  and  he  said  that  Morgan 
could,  and  did, 

“force”  their  de¬ 
posits  into  his 
banks.  How? 

“That’s  easy,” 
the  banker  said. 

“  Take  Steel,  for  an 
example.  M organ ' 
owns  the  Steel 
Trust,  so  he  can 
direct  ^at  all  the 
banking  business 
be  done  through 
his  banks  in  New 
York,  in  Pittsburg, 
and  other  places. 

And  so  with  the 
railroads.  His  rail¬ 
roads  all  bank 
either  with  him  or 
with  his  national 
banks  as  he  may 
direct,  either  in 
New  York  or  out.” 

“Then,”  I 
summed  up,  “  Mor¬ 
gan  and  his  kind 
control  the  banks 
through  their 
control  of  the 
railroads,  the  big 
trusts,  and  other 


concerns  that  have  fimds  to  de|K>sit  and 
handle.” 

“That’s  it,”  he  said.  “That  is  to  say, 
that’s  substantially  the  way  of  it.” 

Now  I  admit  that  we  seem  to  be  run¬ 
ning  round  and  round  in  a  circle.  Having 
determined  that  the  control  of  railroads 
is  founded,  in  part,  up>on  the  control  of 
the  banks,  we  discover  next  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  banks  is  founded,  in  part,  upon 
the  control  of  the  railroads,  etc.  This 
may  be  confusing,  but  don’t  give  up  the 
chase.  I  think  we  are  following,  not  a 
circle,  but  a  spiral,  and  that  we  shall  come 
out  somewhere,  and  soon. 

The  influence  my  banker  described  Mor¬ 
gan  as  using  upon  Steel,  Beef,  and  his 
railroads  to  make  them  deposit  in  his 
banks  is  the  sort  of  “pull”  Boss  Quay  was 
denounced,  and  at  one  time  tried,  for  using, 
to  get  the  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  to 
deposit  the  state’s  funds  in  “his”  banks. 
It’s  the  “pull”  the  Pittsburg  bankers  have 
recently  been  convicted  of  paying  bribes 
to  councillors  for;  they  want^  to  have 
the  city’s  money 
deposit^  in  their 
banks.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  one  of  the 
regular  “grafts”  in 
{xilitics. 

“And  so,”  I 
concluded  with 
my  banker,  “Mr. 
Morgan  uses  his 
power  as  a  boss 
of  railroads,  and 
so  forth,  to  make 
their  treasurers 
deposit  their 
CO  mpanies’ 
moneys  in  his 
banks.” 

“  Mr.  Morgan 
does  nothing 
wrong,”  he  said, 
and  I  agreed  to 
that.  Maybe  it 
was  wrong  to 
agree;  maybe 
Morgan  does 
do  wrong  some¬ 
times.  But  my 
study  of  business 
has  so  confused 
my  sense  of  morals 
that  I  wouldn’t 
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dare  to  condemn 
Mr.  Murphy  now 
or  Matt  Quay  or 
Boss  Cox.  Political 
vices  are  virtues  in 
business.  Bad 
politics  is  good 
business.  But 
when  my  banker 
went  on  to  pro¬ 
test  that,  “‘Morgan 
is  not  a  boss, 
you  know,”  I 
balked. 

“Does  Morgan 
own  the  Steel 
company  ? ”  I 
asked. 

“X-n-no,”  he 
said.  “But  he 
owns  a  large  block 
of  stock.” 

The  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  published  its 
list  of  stockholders 
last  May,  and  it 
did  indeed  show 
that  Mr.  Morgan 
owned  a  large 
block  of  stock. 

But  it  was  a  very 
small  proportion 
of  all  the  stock  of  the  company.  I  drew 
that  list  on  my  banker. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  he,  “but  look  here,”  and 
he  ran  his  pencil  down  that  list  of  stock¬ 
holders,  making  checks  here  and  there.  “All 
these  names  are  of  men  who  hold  and  vote 
stock  for  Morgan.  They  are  followers  of  his.” 

^u/ine/f  THeelers 

“Followers?”  I  inquired. 

“Yes,”  said  the  banker.  “All  these 
financial  leaders  have  followers  who  follow 
their  lead  and - ” 

“Are  they  anything  like  what  in  politics 
we  call  ‘heelers’?” 

It  was  the  banker’s  turn  to  balk.  “Heel¬ 
ers”  he  exclaimed.  “Heelers — why  heel¬ 
ers  are — as  I  understand  it,  heelers  are 
low  politicans  who  do  the  bidding  of  the 
bosses,  hustle  out  voters,  and — well,  they 
do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  political 
bosses.” 

That  was  a  pretty  good  description  of 
a  heeler  in  politics.  I  thought  I  could 


give  a  better  one; 

I  should  not  have 
described  the 
heeler  in  politics  so 
as  to  exclude  the 
very  respectable 
attorneys,  business 
men,  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  do  nice, 
clean  work  for  big 
political  leaders. 
But  that  was  be¬ 
side  the  point. 

“What,”  I  asked, 
“  what  do  business 
heelers  do  ?  And 
what  do  they  get 
for  it?” 

“Well,”  he  said, 
slowly,  h  i  s  mind 
distracted  by  my 
language,  I  guess¬ 
ed.  “Well,  they— 
well,  business  heel¬ 
ers,  as  you  call 
them — they  do  in 
business  just  about 
what  political  heel¬ 
ers  do  in  politics.” 

“They  are  what 
I  call  the  poor  rich; 
aren’t  they?”  I 
said.  “  They  take  tips  of  stock  movements 
from  their  leaders;  they  buy  the  stock  for 
a  rise,  and  meanwhile,  in  gratitude  to  their 
patron,  they  vote  the  stock  at  his  behest.” 

“Y-y-yes,”  he  said.  “That’s  just  what 
they  do.  But — ”  he  added,  “they  are  not 
despised,  you  know.  They  are,  well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  rather  looked  up 
to  down  here.” 

“Are  they  respected  by  their  bosses?” 
I  asked.  “And  by  themselves?” 

He  didn’t  follow  me  readily  that  far,  so 
I  recalled  the  well-known  “heelers”  who, 
when  the  fight  w'as  on  for  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  price  of  the  common  stock  rose 
to  $500  and  even  $600,  dared  to  sell  out 
“for  a  turn.”  When  their  leaders  called 
upon  them  for  their  stock,  to  vote  it  for  the 
control,  and  found  that  they  had  had  the 
face  to  sell  their  own  stock  on  their  own  mo¬ 
tion  for  their  own  profit,  they  kicked  some 
of  these  gentlemen  out  of  Wall  Street.  And 
any  low-down  politician  will  understand 
why.  These  gentlemen  w’ere  what  poli¬ 
ticians  call  “ingrates,”  and  I  remember  that 
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one  of  them  died  of  shame  or  sorrow,  and 
another  went  into  politics — not  low-down 
politics,  but  the  diplomatic  service. 

But  let  us  follow  the  main  channel  of 
our  inquiry.  What  is  financial  power? 
We  have  found  in  general  that  it  is  not 
ownership,  but  control;  the  control  of  rail¬ 
roads,  for  example;  which  depends  upon 
the  control  of  credit,  which  means  the 
control  of  banks,  which  means  the  control 
of  railroads,  etc.,  which  means  the  control 
of  banks.  And  having  found  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  these  things  amounts,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  control  of  the  directors,  we 
are  asking  about  the  means  by  which  the 
directors  are  controlled.  The  banker  had 
said  that  one  hold  a  man  like  Morgan 
had  upon  the  Steel  Trust  lay  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  by  him  and  by  his  followers  of  a  large 
block  of  stock. 

“Not  a  majority,”  I  reckoned,  by  adding 
up  all  the  blocks  of  stock  opposite  the  names 
his  p)encil  checked  off. 

“No,”  he  agreed,  “not  a  majority,  not 
by  a  long  way.” 

.  “Then  how  does  Morgan  get  his  ma¬ 
jority?”  I  asked. 

The  banker  wasn’t  prepared  for .  that 
question.  He  went  back  to  beginnings, 
which  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “Morgan  organized 
the  Steel  comp)any.  He  elected'  the  first 
oflScers  and  directors  and  so  he  got  control 
and  he  simply  keeps  it.” 

“Controls  the  officers?” 

“W'ell,  yes,  so  to  sjjeak.” 

“Just  as  a  pjolitical  boss  controls  a  mayor 
and  coundl?” 

“N-no,”  he  said. 

“No?  Morgan  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Steel  Trust?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  he  isn’t  the  president.” 

“No.  Gary  is  president.  But  Morgan 
is  a  director.” 

“Is  Morgan  a  director  or  an  officer  in 
all  the  companies  he  is  boss  of?  ” 

“N-n-no;  probably  not.  Of  course  not. 
That  isn’t  p>ossible.  And  it  isn’t  necessary. 
He  has  men  who  serx’e  as  opierators  and 
directors.” 

,  “In  other  words,”  I  concluded,  “it’s  no 
more  necessary  for  a  business  b^  to  be 
in  office  than  it  is  for  a  political  boss  to  be 
in  office?” 

The  banker  stared. 

“And,  having  elected  his  ticket,  he  keep>s 


his  hold  on  his  heelers  and  followers  by  grati¬ 
tude,  inertia,  natural  subordination — and 
fear,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  just  as  in 
politics.” 

The  banker  nodded  slowly.  He  saw, 
no  doubt,  where  we  were  coming  out. 

“  And  he  doesn’t  have  to  own  all  the  stock ; 
nor  a  majority  of  it;  and  Whitney,  Have- 
meyer,  and  Governor  Flower  had  little  or  no 
stock  in  the  companies  they  controlled?” 

The  banker  nodded. 

“Most  of  these  companies — railroads, 
banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies, 
and  the  industrial  trusts — most  of  these  be¬ 
long,  really,  as  cities  do,  to  the  public.” 

“Small  stockholders  commonly  own  a 
great  majority  of  the  stock,”  he  said. 

“Then  the -stockholders  of  a  corporation 
are  like  the  citizens  of  a  dty.  Do  they  rule?  ” 

“No.  Of  course  they  don’t.  They  can’t.” 

“Do  they  vote?” 

“Not  all  of  them.  But  many  do.” 

“How  do  they  vote?”  I  ask^. 

“Why,”  Tie  said,  reflecting  a  moment, 
“they  send  in  proxies.” 

“Don’t  go  to  the  polls  themselves?” 

“Well,  they  don’t  all  go  to  stockholders’ 
meetings.  How  can  they?” 

“Well,  how  are  they  voted?”  I  asked. 
“We  know  how  the  citizens  of  a  city  are 
voted.  How  is  it  done  in  business?” 

He  thought  a  moment.  Then  he  an¬ 
swered,  and  his  answer  is  interesting:  “The 
officers  of  the  compmny  send  out  to  them 
asking  for  their  proxies.” 

“That  is  to  say,  the  p>arty  in  power  asks 
the  citizens  to  stand  p>at,  and  the  voters 
vote  it  blind.” 

“There  are  no  p>arties  in  business,”  the 
banker  said,  and  he  broke  my  parallel  there. 

“No  contests?”  I  asked.  “Is  there  no 
choice  of  tickets  in  business?” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “when  there’s  a  contest, 
the  officers  get  all  the  proxies  they  can, 
and  as  for  the  rest,  they  buy  stock  and  get 
bankers  and  brokers  to  gather  up  more.” 

“Then  bankers  and  brokers  in  business 
correspond  to  the  ward  leaders  of  politics?  ” 

The  banker  was  shocked.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  a  banker. 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  he  asked. 

I  told  him  what  I  was  dri^^ng  at. 

^  Deadljf  Parallel 

Business  is  government.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  private  business  corre^onds 
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exactly  to  the  administration  of  the  public 
business  of  a  dty,  state,  or  nation.  The 
parallel  is  perfect  even  as  to  forms.  Small 
businesses  are  little  monarchies;  as  all  primi¬ 
tive  states  were  and  as  some  states  are 
to-day.  The  head  of  a  little  shop  or  of  a 
small,  competing  factory  is  the  absolute 
ruler  of  his  private  business.  And  public 
business  used  to  be  called  the  king’s  busi¬ 
ness;  and  it  was  his.  Even  the  people  were 
his,  his  subjects.  They  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  public  business;  they  had 
no  more  representation  in  the  government 
than  the  depositors  of  a  bank  have  in 
their  bank.  And  that  seemed  natural  and 
right  to  kings  and  people  once.  But  so 
many  kings  abused  their  power  that  the 
management  of  public  business  passed 
gradually  out  of  the  monarchical  stage 
into  the  republican  form  and  we  see  the 
beginnings  of  democracy  in  p>olitics.  And 
that’s  where  business  management  seems 
to  be  going. 

A  corporation  is  a  republic.  It  has  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  elections.  There  is  a  prop)erty 
qualification;  only  stockholders  vote;  not 
the  workers,  for  example;  but  it  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  And  if  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  corporation  would  attend  to 
their  duties  as  voters,  they  could,  as  in 
politics,  govern.  But,  as  in  ix>litics,  they 
neglect  their  duties.  They  pay  out  their 
money,  take  their  shares,  and  leave  the 
business  to  the  party  in  power.  In  the  case 
of  banks,  the  citizens,  so  to  speak,  deliver 
their  money  in  hard  cash,  just  as  citizens 
turn  in  their  taxes,  and  the  depositors,  like 
the  taxpayers,  don’t  know  and  don’t  ask 
what  is  done  with  the  money.  All  this  is  the 
opportunity  of  strong,  active  personalities. 

And,  just  as  in  politics,  strong  personali¬ 
ties  seize  the  opportunity.  They  organize 
The  Next  InsUlment  of  “IT”  will  be  in  the  Februar>’ 


a  machine  or  a  party — they  collect  this 
money,  stock,  and  power,  as  political  bosses 
collect  ballots,  contributions,  and  influence. 
The  boss  in  business  has  his  ring  of  follow¬ 
ers,  who  herd  the  voters,  and  he  nominates 
them  on  tickets;  one  ticket  in  business,  two 
in  politics,  and  so  the  boss  puts  in  office  his 
friends,  men  who  are  loyal  to  him,  presidents 
and  directors  who  represent  him,  not  the 
public  and  not  the  stockholders,  but — the 
boss.  So  the  business  boss  “controls”  the 
corporations,  and,  having  the  people’s  mon¬ 
ey,  uses  it  to  buy  up  the  people’s  political 
bosses,  so  he  has  a  “pull”  in  politics,  too. 
The  business  boss  is  the  boss  both  of  business 
and  of  p>olitics. 

No  wonder  he  has  pwwer.  His  pjower  is 
enormous.  We  call  it  financial  px)wer  and 
we  think  of  money.  And  money  is  a  part  of 
it.  Money  is  the  footstool  of  credit,  and 
credit  is  the  very  crown  of  financial  pxjwer. 
But  the  control  of  credit  comes  through  the 
control  of  banks  and  railroads,  and  public 
service  corporations  which  corrupt  and  con¬ 
trol  cities,  states,  the  United  States.  It  is 
sovereign,  the  money  power,  but  the  money 
power  is  not  based  on  money;  not  alone;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  on  “their  money.”  It  is  founded 
upon  the  control  of  men,  presidents  of  com¬ 
panies,  directors,  stockholders,  depositors, 
and  the  public.  In  other  words,  financial 
power  is  not  merely  financial,  it  is  political. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  management  of  men. 

And  there’s  our  key  to  the  mystery  of 
business.  Since  we  are  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  politics  a  little,  we  may  be  able  to 
understand  business  a  little,  when  we  take 
certain  businesses  and,  as  we  did  Avith  cities 
and  states,  study  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  politics,  apply  to  them  .political 
standards,  and  ask  how  they  are  governed, 
by  whom,  and  for  what. 

Number  under  the  title:  “A  Business  Republic.” 


MEN  SHOUTED,  WOMEN  SCREAMED,  CHILDREN  SHRIEKED,  FIGURES  APPEARED 
UPON  THE  FIRE-LIT  BALCONIES. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  INSTALMENTS 

“All  the  youDA  fellow's  good  for  is  to  sprad  money”:  This  is  the  opinion  of  Kirk  Anthony  held  by  the  public  and 
his  own  father  at  the  opening  of  the  story.  The  son  of  a  millionaire  railway  man,  young  Anthony  had  dected,  upon  his 
graduation  from  Yale,  to  remain  there  as  football  coach  rather  than  to  accept  the  career  his  father  offered  him. 

After  a  great  football  victory  he  starts  out,  with  the  boon  companions  whom  his  father  so  dislikes,  for  an  all-night 
cdebration  in  New  York  restaurants.  When  the  group  has  thinned  doam  to  half  a  dozen,  Higgins — Anthony’s  closest 
friend — introduces  one  Jefferson  Locke,  from  Missouri.  Locke,  claiming  that  he  is  being  followed  for  his  money,  offers  to 
play  host  to  the  company  if  they  will  stay  with  him  till  he  sails,  the  following  morning.  When  things  are  at  their  ^yest, 
a  waiter  tells  Locke  that  there  is  a  man  outside  who  wants  to  borrow  coat  and  apron  in  order  to  get  into  the  room  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Anthony  immediatdy  proposes  to  imperaonate  Locke,  and  when  the  pseudo-waiter  enters,  Anthony  and  the  rest 
jump  on  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  Higgins,  half  drunk  by  this  time,  fells  the  intruder  with  a  bottle — and  the 
group  is  sobered  by  the  shock  of  the  discovery  thathe  is  a  plain-clothes  man.  The  proprietor,  in  response  to  certain  yellow¬ 
back^  bills  of  Locke's,  agrees  to  "fiz”  things,  and  the  celebrators  continue  their  restaurant  rounds.  At  dawn  Locke 
persuades  Higgins,  now  cjuite  irresponsible,  to  help  him  put  through,  as  a  practical  joke,  a  plan  for  sending  Anthony  off, 
penniless,  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Panama — ^the  point  of  the  joke  being  to  make  Anthony  work,  and  the  point  of  the  plot 
apparently  being  to  divert  pursuit  and  suspicion  from  Locke.  Higgins  agrees,  and,  as  a  re^t,  the  nezsday  Anthony  wakes 
up,  very  sick  and  bewilder^,  on  a  ship,  where  he  finds  himself  known  as  Jefferson  Locke.  Having  no  baggage,  bis  first  effort 
is  to  borrow  clean  linen.  He  is  unsuccessful,  but  at  last  the  purser,  who  regards  him  with  deep  distrust,  lets  him  have 
some  fresh  things,  on  the  surety  ot  a  diamond  ring — Kirk's  sole  remaining  asset.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  Kirk  meets 
the  Cortlandts,  who  are  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  Panama,  and  a  friendship  grows  up  between  him  and  Mrs.  Cortlandt, 
a  woman  of  charm  and  intellectual  power,  some  years  Kirk’s  senior.  She  talln  to  him,  among  other  things,  of  work  and 
of  the  Canal,  and  mves  his  mind  a  new  bent.  When  they  land  at  Colon,  the  purser  refuses  to  let  Kirk  stay  on  the  ship, 
the  cable  office  refuses  to  send  a  collect  message,  and  Kirk  finds  himself  forc^  to  appeal  to  the  American  consul. 


CHAPTER  \\— Continued 

Kirk  entered  to  find  a  huge,  globular  he  piped  at  the  top  of  his  thin,  little 
man  clad  in  soiled  linens  sprawled  voice,  “Zeelah!  Hey,  Zeelah!  Bring  some 
in  a  musty  Morris  chair  and  sipping  more  ice.” 
a  highball.  The  man’s  face  and  neck  were  One  glance  showed  Anthony  that  the 
of  a  purplish,  apoplectic  hue;  he  seemed  to  place  was  indescribably  disordered;  a  rickety 
radiate  heat  waves  like  a  base-burner.  desk  was  half  concealed  beneath  a  litter  of 

“Is  this  Mr,  Weeks?”  Kirk  inquired.  papers,  books,  breakfast  dishes,  and  what 
“That’s  me.”  not;  a  typewriter  occupied  a  chair,  and  all 

“  My  name  is  Anthony.”  about  the  floor  were  scattered  documents 

“  Glad  to  meet  you,”  wheezed  the  fat  man,  where  the  wind  had  blown  them;  Shoes  and 
extending  a  limp,  moist  hand  without  rising,  articles  of  clothing  were  piled  in  the  corners; 
When  Kirk  had  grasped  it  he  felt  like  wiping  there  was  not  a  sound  piece  of  furniture’  in 
his  own  palm.  “  Have  a  seat.”  The  speaker  the  place,  and  through  an  op>en  door  leading 
indicated  a  broken-backed  rocker  encum-  to  another  room  at  the  rear  could  be  seen  a 
bered  with  damp  clothes,  newspapers,  cheap  iron  bed,  sagging  hammock-like,  its 
and  books.  “Just  dump  that  rubbish  on  head  and  foot  posts  slanting  like  tepee  poles, 
the  floor;  it  don’t  matter  where.”  Then  doubtless  from  the  weight  of  its  ol^'ner. 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Weeks’s  shout,  a  slat¬ 
ternly  negress  with  dragging  skirts  and 
overrun  shoes  entered,  carrying  a  w’ashbowi 
partly  filled  with  ice. 

“Just  get  in,  Mr.  Anthony?” 

“  Yes  sir,  on  the  Sania  Cruz." 

“Fine  ship.”  Mr.  Weeks  rose  ponder¬ 
ously  and  wiped  out  a  glass  with  a  bath 
towel,  while  Kirk  noticed  that  two  damp 
half-moons  had  come  through  his  stiffly 
starched  linen  trousers  where  his  dripping 
knees  had  pressed.  He  walked  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  springy  roll,  as  if  pads  of  fat  had 
grown  between  his  joints,  and  once  an  im¬ 
pulse  had  been  given  his  massive  frame 
it  required  time  in  which  to  become  effect¬ 
ive.  The  sound  of  his  breathing  was 
plainly  audible  as  he  prepared  his  guest’s 
beverage. 

“You’ll  like  that,”  he  predicted.  “There’s 
one  good  thing  we  get  in  Colon,  and  that’s 
whisky.”  With  a  palsied  hand  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  glass.  His  cuffs  were  limp  and 
tight,  his  red  wrists  were  ringed  like  those  of 
a  baby.  As  he  rolled  back  toward  the  Mor¬ 
ris  chair,  his  stomach  surged  up  and  down 
as  if  about  to  break  from  its  moorings. 

“I  came  in  to  ask  a  favor,”  Anthony  an¬ 
nounced.  “I  suppose  every  tourist  does  the 
same.” 

“That’s  part  of  a  consul’s  duty,”  Mr. 
Weeks  panted,  while  his  soft  cheeks  swelled 
with  every  exhalation.  “That’s  what  I’m 
here  for.” 

“I  want  to  cable  home  for  money.” 

“A  little  poker  game  on  the  way  down, 
eh?”  He  b^an  to  shake  ponderously. 

“I’m  broke,  and  they  won’t  take  a  col¬ 
lect  message  at  the  cable  office.  You  see,  I 
didn’t  know  I  was  coining;  some  of  my 
friends  gave  me  a  knock-out  and  shipped 
me  off  on  the  Sof$ta  Cruz.  The  wireless 
wasn’t  working,  we  didn’t  stop  at  Jamaica, 
so  this  is  my  first  chance  to  get  word  home.” 

“What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?” 

“Cable  for  me  and  see  that  I  have  a  place 
to  stop  until  I  get  an  answer.” 

A  look  of  distrust  crept  slowly  into  the 
consul’s  little  eyes. 

“Are  you  ab^lutely  broke?” 

“I  haven’t  got  a  jingle. 

“How  long  will  it  take  to  hear  from  your 
people?  ” 

“If  my  father  is  at  home,  I’ll  hear  in¬ 
stantly.” 

“And  if  he  isn’t?” 

“I’ll  have  to  wait.” 


“What  makes  you  think  he’ll  wire  you 
money?” 

“He’s  never  failed  yet.  You  see,  I’m 
something  like  a  comet;  he  knows  I’ll  be 
around  every  so  often.” 

Mr.  Weeks  began  to  complain.  “I  don’t 
know  you,  Mr. — w'hat’s  the  name  again? 
Anthony?  I’m  a  p>oor  man  and  I’ve  been 
an  easy  mark  for  every  tropical  tramp  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Guayaquil.  Your  father  may 
not  be  able  to  help  you,  and  then  I’ll  be 
holding  the  bag.” 

“  I  think  you  don’t  understand  who  he  is. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Darwin  K.  Anthony, 
of  Albany,  New  York?” 

Mr,  W’eek’s  thick  lids  opened,  this  time 
to  display  a  far  different  emotion.  “Cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“Well,  he’s  the  goat.” 

Slowly,  grandly,  the  American  consul  set 
his  frame  in  motion,  whereat  Kirk  said 
quickly,  “Don’t  get  up;  I  understand.” 
But  Mr.  Weeks  had  gone  too  far  to  check 
himself,  so  he  lurched  resiliently  into  an  up>- 
right  p>ositon,  then  across  the  floor,  and, 
reaching  out  past  his  imdulating  front,  as  a 
man  reaches  forth  from  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  shook  his  guest  heartily  by  the 
hand. 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so?”  he  bubbled. 
“I’m  here  to  accommodate  folks  like  you. 
Darwin  K.  Anthony!  Well,  rather." 

“Thanks.”  The  young  man  wiped  his 
hand  surreptitiously.  “If  you  will  fix  it  so 
I  can  cable  him  and  sleep  aboard  the  ship. 
I’ll  be  greatly  obliged.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  Mr.  Weeks  blew 
through  his  wet  lips.  “I’ll  cable  him  my¬ 
self  and  you’ll  stay  right  here  as  my  guest. 
Delighted  to  have  the  privilege.” 

Kirk  cast  another  glance  over  the  place 
and  demurred  hastily.  “Really,  I  coifldn’t 
think  of  putting  you  out.  I  can  stay  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  as  well  as  not.” 

“I  couldn’t  hear  to  such  a  thing.  You’re 
tired  of  ship  life — everybody  is — and  I  have 
lots  of  room — too  mu^  room.  It’s  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  meet  real  people — this  damn  country 
is  so  full  of  croolu  and  dead  beats.  No  sir, 
you’ll  stay  right  here  where  it  is  cool  and 
comfortable.”  With  a  pudgy  forefinger  he 
stripped  his  purple  brow  of  a  row  of  glisten¬ 
ing  sweat  drops.  “I’ll  have  Zeelah  fix  up  a 
b^  where  this  glorious  breeze  will  play  on 
you.  Mr.  Anthony,  that  trade  wind  blows 
just  like  that  all  the  time — ^never  dies  down 
— it’s  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  bear- 
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able  here — that  and  the  whisky.  Have  an¬ 
other  highball.” 

“No,  I  thank  you.” 

“Darwin - .  Say,  I’ll  send  a  cart  for 

your  baggage,  right  now.” 

“  I  have  it  with  me — six  shirts,  all  guilty.  ’ 

“Then  I’ll  send  your  father  a  message 
this  minute.  I’m  delighted  at  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  advise  him  of  your  safety 
and  to  relieve  his  mental  anguish.”  Mr. 
Weeks  rocked  toward  the  desk,  adjusted  a 
chair  behind  him,  spread  his  legs  apart,  and 
sat  down  sidewise  so  that  he  could  reach  the 
inkwell.  He  overhung  his  chair  so  gener¬ 
ously  that  from  the  front  he  appeared  to  be 
perched  precariously  upon  its  edge  or  to  be 
holding  some  one  in  his  lap,  “Where  are 
those  cable  blanks!”  he  cri^  irritably,  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  confusion  in  front  of  him. 

“  Here  they  are.”  Anthony  picked  one  up 
from  the  floor. 

“It’s  that  damn  wind  again.  I  can’t  keep 
anything  in  place  unless  I  sit  on  it.  That’s 
the  trouble  with  this  country — there’s 
always  a  breeze  blowing.  Thanks!  I’m 
getting  a  trifle  heavy  to  stoop — makes 
me  dizzy.” 

In  a  moment  he  read  what  he  had 
written: 

“Darwin  K.  Anthony, 

“Albany,  New  York. 

“Your  son  well  and  safe.  Here  as  my  guest.  .\sks 
you  cable  him  money  for  return. 

“Weeks, 

“.\mericiin  Consul. 

“That  tells  the  story.  It’ll  please  him  to 
know  I’m  looking  after  you,  my  boy.” 

“You  are  very  kind.” 

“Don’t  speak  of  it.  I’m  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  your  father.  We  need  capital  in 
this  country.” 

“He’s  a  hard  man  in  money  matters,” 
said  Darwin  K.  Anthony’s  son.  “  I  believe 
I  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
I>erson  w’ho  ever  made  him  loosen.” 

“.-Ml  successful  men  are  cautious,”  Weeks 
declared.  “But  if  he  knew  the  wonderful 
opiiortunities  this  country  presents — ”  The 
sjjeaker  leaned  forward,  while  his  chair 
creaked  dangerously,  and  said  with  impress¬ 
iveness;  “My  dear  sir,  do  you  realize  that  a 
cocoa  palm  after  it  is  seven  years  old  drops  a 
nut  w’orth  five  cents  every  day  in  the  year 
and  requires  no  care  whatever  except  to 
gather  the  fruit?  ” 

“No.” 


“  Fact !  .\nd  we  grow  the  best  ones  in  the 
world  right  here.  But  the  demand  is  in¬ 
creasing  so  rapidly  that  in  ten  years  there 
will  be  a  famine.  Think  of  it — a  famine  of 
cocoanuts!”  Mr.  Weeks  paused  to  lend 
dramatic  effect. 

“That’s  fierce,”  Kirk  acknow'ledged. 
“What  are  they  good  for?” 

“  Eating !  People  make  cakes  out  of  them , 
and  oil,  and  candy.  Good  cocoanut  land 
can  be  Ixiught  for  fifty  cents  an  acre,  selected 
seeds  for  five  cents  each,  labor  is  sixty  cents 
a  day.  No  frosts,  no  worms,  no  bugs.  You 
sit  still  and  they  drop  in  your  lap.” 

“The  bugs?” 

“No!  No!  The  cocoanuts.” 

“Fine!” 

“  But  that’s  nothing.  Do  you  realize  that 
this  soil  will  raise  sugar  cane  the  size  of  your 
— of  my — thigh,  and  once  you  plant  it  you 
can’t  keep  it  cut  out?  ” 

“It’s  all  news  to  me.” 

“You  can  buy  sugar-cane  land  for  a 
dollar  an  acre;  it  costs — ” 

“  I’m  no  good  at  figures,  Mr.  Weeks.” 

“And  rubber!  There's  the  chance  for  a 
man  with  capital.  Rubber! 

“I  will — I  mean,  is  that  so?” 

“Ever  see  any  rubber  trees?” 

“Only  in  Brooklyn.” 

“I  mean  wild  rubber.  This  country  is 
full  of  it;  the  natives  bring  it  in.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  buy  timber  land — you  can  get 
it  for  a  song — plant  your  rubber  seed  and' 
let  ’er  go  Gallagher.  In  ten  years  you  go 
back,  cut  off  your  timber,  sell  it  for  enough 
to  make  you  rich,  and  there  is  your  rubber 
— velvet!”  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

“Rubber  velvet?” 

“Yes.  It’s  ‘velvet’ — all  clear.  You 
can’t  lo^.  My  boy,  there’s  a  thousand 
ways  to  get  rich  down  here,  and  I  know  ’em 
all.  What  I  need  is  capital.  If  I  had  your 
father’s  backing —  Say !  It’s  a  mighty  good 
thing  you  came  to  see  me.  I  can  do  your 
old  man  a  lot  of  good.  I’m  conservative, 
I  am,  and  what  he  needs  is  a  good,  conser\’a- 
tive  man  to  manage  his  investments.  Why, 
talk  about  quick  money — ”  the  speaker 
thrust  forth  a  finger  that  looked  like  a 
peeled  banana — “I’ve  got  a  gold  mine — ” 

“  Not  a  bit  like  it.”  Kirk  shook  his  head. 
“They  don’t  behave.” 

“This  one  will.  It’s  an  old  Spanish  mine 
and  hasn’t  been  worked  for  three  centuries. 
It’s  rich,  rich!  I’ll  take  you  in  as  my  part¬ 
ner,  and  w'e’ll  get  your  father  to  open  it  up. 
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What  du  you  say?  If  he  doesn’t  like  that, 
we’ll  get  Wm  a  street-railway  franchise;  I’m 
close  to  the  Government  and  there  isn’t  a 
steel  rail  in  any  city  of  the  Republic.  I 
know  all  the  Spiggoty  politicians.” 

“The  what?” 

“The  Spiggoties!  That’s  what  we  call 
the  Panamanians.  They  ‘no  spiggoty  Eng¬ 
lish’;  understand?” 

“It’s  a  funny  name.” 

“Now,  my  Iwy,  there’s  one  thing  I  want 
you  to  be  careful  of.  Don’t  let  some  of  these 
fellows  around  here  get  you  excited.  This 
country  is  full  of  promoters,  cheap  skates, 
and  that  sort,  and  they’ll  try  to  stampede 
you  into  some  investment.  You  trust  to 
me;  I’m  conservative.  I’ll  put  you  up  at 
the  club,  and  when  you  get  straightened 
around  we’ll  talk  business.  Meanwhile,  I’ll 
send  this  cable.” 

Mr.  Weeks  was  ev'en  better  than  his  word. 
He  took  Kirk  with  him,  and  went  heaving 
down  the  street,  his  body  quivering  at  every 
step  as  if  hung  upon  a  whalebone  frame¬ 
work,  the  breath  wheezing  noisily  in  and  out 
of  his  chest,  the  perspiration  streaming 
from  his  purple  face  in  rivulets.  He  put  up 
his  guest  at  the  club  and  invited  some  of  his 
friends  to  join  them  for  dinner  that  evening 
^  on  the  wide  balcony;  then,  noting  Anthony’s 
heavy  clothing,  he  said: 

I  “You  need  some  linens,  Kirk.  That  suit 
looks  like  a  dog  bed.  You  don’t  mind  my 
calling  you  Kirk,  do  you?” 

“I’m  flattered.  However,  I  can’t  get 
ready-made  clothes  large  enough,  and  be¬ 
sides  it’s  hardly  worth  while  for  the  length 
of  time — ” 

“Nonsense.  Now  you’re  here  we  won’t 
let  you  go  right  back.  There’s  a  Chinese 
tailor  on  Bottle  Alley  who’ll  have  you  a 
suit  to  measure  by  noon  to-morrow,  and  he 
only  charges  seven  dollars,  goods  and  all.” 

Accordingly,  the  two  journeyed  to  Bottle 
Alley  and  selected  some  linen,  whereupon, 
instead  of  one  suit,  the  consul  ordered  three, 
having  them  charged  to  his  account. 

Kirk  really  enjoyed  that  evening  at  the 
Wayfarers’  Club,  for,  once  the  cool  of  even¬ 
ing  had  come,  the  place  filled  up  rapidly  with 
as  fine  a  crowd  of  men  as  he  had  ever  met. 
There  were  young  fellows  from  the  railroad 
ofiices,  merchants  from  the  town,  engineers 
from  the  big  job,  the  proximity  of  which 
made  itself  felt  like  a  mysterious  presence. 
There  was  a  trader  from  down  the  San  Bias 
coast,  a  benevolent,  white-haired  judge. 


with  a  fund  of  excellent  stories,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Zone  Police  who  impressed  Kirk  as  a 
real  Remington  trooper  come  to  life,  and 
many  another.  They  all  welcomed  the 
Yale  man  with  that  freedom  which  one  finds 
only  on  the.  frontier,  and  as  he  listened  t(» 
them  he  began  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  task  that  occupied  their  minds. 
They  were  all  men  with  work  to  do;  there 
were  no  idlers,  there  was  no  class  distinction. 
One  topic  of  conversation  prevailed,  and, 
although  the  talk  drifted  away  from  it  at 
times,  it  invariably  came  back  to  The  Job 
in  the  end. 

Weeks  did  himself  credit  as  a  host.  His 
table,  spread  on  the  latticed  balcony  where 
the  never-failing  trade  winds  fanned  it,  was 
decorated  tastefully  with  flowers;  red- 
shaded  candles,  white  linen,  and  gleaming 
silver  gave  it  a  metropolitan  air.  Both  the 
food  and  the  wine  were  well  served,  and  the 
consul’s  half-dozen  guests  soon  became  mel¬ 
lowed  and  friendly.  Kirk  felt  he  had  fallen 
among  kindred  spirits,  for  it  was  almost  like 
a  fraternity  dinner. 

When  finally  they  arose,  some  one  pro- 
p>osed  a  game  of  draw  poker  and  insbted 
upon  Kirk’s  joining.  He  was  about  to  re¬ 
fuse  when  Weeks  drew  him  aside  to  say: 

“Don’t  let  the  money  question  stand  in 
your  way,  Kirk.  You’re  my  guest  and  your 
I.  O.  U.  is  as  good  as  a  Government  bond;  so 
go  as  far  as  you  like.” 

A  considerable  portion  of  Anthony’s  time 
in  college  had  been  devoted  to  a  course  in 
draw  poker — recitations,  so  to  speak,  being 
conducted  in  the  upper  rooms  of  *a  Greek 
letter  “f  rat,”  and  he  cherished  the  belief  that 
he  had  at  least  learned  to  distinguish  a  spade 
flush  from  an  “Arkansas  blaze.”  But  he 
soon  found  that  these  men  had  forgotten 
more  about  the  game  than  he  could  ever 
hop>e  to  learn  at  any  university,  and  when 
the  crowd  broke  up  at  midnight,  he  signed 
his  name  to  a  tab  for  forty  dollars. 

Early  the  next  day  the  following  cable¬ 
gram  was  left  at  the  American  Consulate: 

Weeks,  Consul, 

Colon. 

.Anthony  absent,  returns  Friday. 

COPI.KY. 

“Copley  is  the  Governor’s  secretary,” 
Kirk  explained.  “That  means  that  I’ll 
miss  the  Santa  Cruz  and  have  to  wait  an¬ 
other  week.” 

“I’m  delighted,”  the  consul  said  heartily. 
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“Perhaps  you  could  stake  me  to  a. ticket. 
I’ll  remit  when  I  get  to  New  York.” 

“My  pay  isn’t  due  for  a  fortnight. ’’ 
Weeks  explained  after  an  instant’s  hesita¬ 
tion.  “You  see,  I’m  interested  in  so  many 
ventures  it  keeps  me — well,  broke.  Any¬ 
how,  you  can’t  go  until  we  have  arranged  an 
investment  for  your  father.” 

Kirk  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man 
t>f  the  consul’s  wide  acquaintance  and  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  could  have  raised  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  without  much  trouble;  but,  not 
wishing  to  embarrass  his  host,  he  refrained 
from  pressing  the  matter,  and  resigned  him¬ 
self  as  best  he  could  to  an  extension  of  his 
exile.  Meanwhile,  he  decided  to  visit  the 
Canal,  for  on  every  side  he  heard  nothing  but 
echoes  of  the  great  w’ork,  and  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  view  it. 
But  his  plans  were  upset  by  the  weather. 
On  the  following  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  it 
continued  to  rain  day  and  night  thereafter 
until  Colon  became  a  sodden,  dripping 
horror.  The  soil  melted  into  a  quagmire, 
the  streets  became  sluices,  the  heavens 
closed  down  like  a  leaden  pall,  and  the  very 
air  became  saturated.  It  was  hot  also,  and 
sticky.  Indoors  a  mold  began  to  form,  rust 
grew  like  a  fimgus;  outdoors  the  waving 
palm  tops  spilled  a  deluge  upon  roof  and 
sidewalk  at  every  gust;  their  trunks  streamed 
like  hydrants. 

Kirk  had  never  seen  such  a  rain;  it  kept 
up  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  until  the 
monotony  became  maddening.  The  instant 
he  stepp^  out  from  shelter  he  was  drenched, 
and  even  in  his  rooms  he  could  discover  no 
means  of  drying  his  clothes.  His  garments, 
hanging  beside  his  bed  at  night,  were  clam¬ 
my  and  overlaid  with  moisture  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Things  began  to  smell  musty;  leather 
objects  grew  long,  hoary  whiskers  of  green 
mold.  To  his  amazement,  the  inhabitants 
seemed  quite  oblivious  to  the  change,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  while  they  agreed  that  the  weather 
was  a  trifle  misty,  they  pursued  their  duties 
as  usual,  assuring  him  that  the  rain  might 
continue  for  a  month,  t 

It  was  too  much  for  Kirk,  however,  and  he 
deferred  his  trip  over  the  “Line,”  spending 
his  time  instead  at  the  Wayfarers’  Club.  In 
his  daylight  hours  he  listened  to  Weeks’s 
unending  dissertations  uf)on  the  riches  of 
the  tropics ;  at  night  he  played  poker 
with  such  uniform  bad  luck  that  his  op- 
jx)nents  developed  for  him  an  increasing 
affection. 


But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  Friday 
morning  broke  clear  and  hot. 

“We’ll  hear  from  the  old  gentleman  to¬ 
day,  sure,”  he  told  Weeks  at  breakfast. 

“  He’s  regularity  itself.  The  train  dispatch¬ 
ers  set  their  w’atches  by  him.” 

“Now  that  it  has  cleared  off,  we  must 
look  into  the  cocoanut  business,”  the  con¬ 
sul  announced.  “I’ll  make  you  a  rich  man, 
Kirk.” 

“I’m  rich,  anyhow,  or  I  will  be.  Money 
doesn’t  mean  much  to  me.” 

“Your  father  is — many  times  a  million¬ 
aire,  isn’t  he?  ”  Weeks’s  little  red  eyes  w’ere 
very  bright  and  curious.  Kirk  had  seen  that 
look  many  times  before  and  knew  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Hence  he  replied  rather  brusquely: 

“So  I  believe,”  and  a  moment  later  de¬ 
clared  his  determination  to  avail  himself  of 
the  good  weather  and  see  something  of  the 
town.  The  prospect  of  squaring  his  account 
with  this  fawning  fat  man  filled  him  with 
relief,  and  once  away  from  the  Consulate  he 
stayed  imtil  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  he  strolled  in,  to  inquire: 

“Well,  did  you  get  an  answer?” 

“  Yes.”  Weeks  fumbled  excitedly  through 
the  papers  on  his  desk. 

“How  much  did  he  send?” 

“Here’s  the  message;  read  it  yourself.” 

Kirk  read  as  follows: 

Weeks,  Consul, 

Colon. 

Your  giM;st  an  ini|M>stor.  Have  no  son. 

Anthony. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  he  ejaculated. 
“This  is  a  joke!” 

Weeks  was  beginning  to  pant.  “A  joke, 
hey?  I  suppose  it  was  a  joke  to  impose 
on  me?  ” 

“Don’t  you  believe  I’m  Kirk  Anthony?” 

“No,  I  do  not.  I  just  discovered  to-day 
that  your  name  is  Jefferson  Locke.  Stein 
told  me.” 

Anthony  laughed  lightly. 

“Oh,  laugh,  if  you  want  to.  You’re  a 
smooth  article  with  your  talk  about  foot¬ 
ball,  and  automobiles,  and  millionaire  fath¬ 
ers,  but  you  happened  to  select  the  wrong 
millionaire  for  a  father  this  time,  and  I’ra 
going  to  give  you  a  taste  of  our  Spiggoty 
jails.” 

“You  can’t  arr^t  me.  You  offered  to 
take  me  in.” 

The  fat  man  grew  redder  than  ever;  he 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  exploding;  his 
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whole  body  shook  and  quivered  as  if  a  head 
*»f  steam  were  steadily  gathering  inside  him. 

“You  can’t  get  out  of  it  that  way,”  he 
cried  at  the  top  of  his  little  voice.  “  I’ve  fed 
you  for  a  week.  I  put  you  up  at  my  club. 
That  very  suit  of  clothes  you  have  on  is 
mine.” 

“Well,  don’t  burst  a  seam  over  the 
matter.  My  Governor  doesn’t  know  the 
facts.  I’ll  cable  him  myself  this  time.” 

“And  live  off  me  for  another  week,  I  sup- 
|X)se?  Not  if  I  know  it!  He  says  he  has  no 
son;  isn’t  that  enough?” 

“He  doesn’t  understand.” 

“And  how  about  those  gambling  debts?” 
chattered  the  mountain  of  flesh.  “You 
thought  you’d  fool  me  for  a  week,  while  you 
won  enough  money  from  my  friends  to  get 
away.  Now  VH  have  to  pay  them.  Oh,  I’ll 
fix  you!” 

“You  go  slow  about  having  me  pinched,” 
Kirk  said  darkly,  “or  I’ll  make  you  jump 
through  a  hoop.  I’ll  pay  my  debts.” 

“You’re  a  rich  man,  eh?  Money  doesn’t 
mean  much  to  you,  hey?”  mocked  the  in¬ 
furiated  consul,  “i  suppose  this  is  an  old 
game  of  yours.  Well,  you  stuck  me  all 
right,  because  you  knew  I  couldn’t  have  you 
arrested — I’d  be  a  laughing-stock  forever. 
But  I’ve  had  youi*  card  canceled  and  I’ve 
left  word  for  the  waiters  to  throw  you  out  if 
you  show  up  at  the  Wayfarers’.” 

“Will  you  lend  me  enough  money  to 
cable  again? ’’asked  Anthony,  with  an  effort. 

“  More  money?  NO!  ”  fairly  screamed  the 
other.  “You  get  out  of  my  house,  Mr. 
‘Kirk  Anthony,’  and  don’t  show  yourself 
around  here  again.  I’ll  keep  the  rest  of 
your  wardrobe.” 

His  erstwhile  guest  underwent  an  abrupt 
reversal  of  emotion.  To  the  indignant 
amazement  of  Mr.  Weeks,  he  burst  into  a 
genuine  laugh,  saying: 

“All  right,  landlord,  keep  my  baggage. 
I  believe  that’s  the  custom,  but — oh,  gee! 
This  is  funny.”  He  was  still  laughing  when 
he  reached  the  public  square,  for  at  last  he 
had  begun  to  see  the  full  humor  of  Adelbert 
Higgins’s  joke. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  REWARD  OF  MERIT 

Facing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  an 
instant  and  absolute  need  of  money,  Kirk 
found  himself  singnlarly  lacking  in  re¬ 


source;  and  a  period  of  sober  contempla¬ 
tion  brought  him  no  helpful  thought. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  he  decided,  his  best  course 
would  be  to  seek  relief  from  the  Cortlandts. 
Accordingly,  he  strolled  into  the  offices  of 
the  steamship  company  near  by  and  asked 
leave  to  telephone.  But  on  calling  up  the 
Hotel  Tivoli,  he  was  told  that  his  friends 
were  out;  nor  could  he  learn  the  probable 
hour  of  their  return.  As  he  hung  up  the 
receiver  he  noticed  that  the  office  was  clos¬ 
ing,  and,  seeing  the  agent  about  to  quit  the 
place,  addressed  him: 

“I’d  like  to  ask  a  favor.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Will  you  introduce  me  to  the  best  hotel 
in  town?  I  have  friends  in  Panama  City, 
but  they’re  out  and  it’s  getting  late.” 

“There  isn’t  a  good  hotel  here,  but  you 
don’t  need  an  introduction:  just  walk  in. 
They’re  not  full.” 

“I’m  broke,  and  I  have  no  baggage.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  anybody?  ” 

“I  know  the  American  consul — been 
stopping  at  his  house  for  a  week — but  he 
threw  me  out.” 

A  great  light  seemed  suddenly  to  dawn 
upon  the  agent.  “Oh,  you’re  Locke!”  said 
he,  with  the  air  of  one  who  detects  a  fraud 
too  obvious  to  be  taken  seriously.  “  Now  I 
understand.  The  purser  on  the  Santa  Cruz 
told  me  about  you.  Sorry  I  can’t  help  you, 
but  I’m  a  salaried  man.” 

“I’ve  got  to  sleep,”  stoutly  maintained 
the  other.  “Somebody  will  have  to  take 
care  of  me;  I  can’t  sit  up  all  night.” 

“  See  here,  my  friend,  I  don’t  know  what 
your  game  is,  but  you  can’t  sting  ihe.”  The 
agent  finished  locking  up,  then  walked  away, 
leaving  his  visitor  to  reflect  anew  upon  the 
average  human  being’s  ignoble  lack  of  faith 
in  his  fellows. 

It  was  growing  dark.  From  farther  down 
the  water  front  the  lights  of  the  Wayfarers’ 
Club  shone  invitingly,  and  Kirk  decided  to 
appeal  there  for  assistance.  In  spite  of 
Weeks’s  w'arning,  he  felt  sure  he  could  pre¬ 
vail  up)on  some  of  the  members  to  tide  him 
over  for  the  night,  but  as  he  neared-the  place 
he  undenvent  a  sudden  change  of  heart. 
Slowly  mounting  the  stairs  ahead  of  him 
like  a  trained  hippopotamus  w’as  the  colossal, 
panting  figure  of  the  American  consul,  at 
sight  of  which  Kirk’s  pride  rose  up  in  arms 
and  forbade  him  to  follow.  Doubtless 
Weeks  had  spread  his  story  broadcast;  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  appeal 
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to  his  recent  card  partners — they  would  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  deliberately  imposed  upon 
them.  It  was  humiliating,  yet  there  seemed 
nothing  to  do  except  to  await  the  Cort- 
landts’  return,  and  if  he  failed  to  reach  them 
by  telephone,  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  tr>'  to 
locate  Stein  or  some  other  of  his  late  fellow- 
passengers,  but  they  were  probably  scat¬ 
tered  across  the  Isthmus  by  this  time. 

A  band  was  playing  in  the  plaza  when  he 
came  back — a  very  good  band,  too — and, 
finding  a  bench,  he  allowed  his  mind  the 
relief  of  idly  listening  to  the  music.  The 
'square  was  filling  with  Spanish  people,  who 
soon  caught  and  held  his  attention,  recall¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Cortlandt’s  words  regarding  the 
'intermixture  of  bloods  in  this  country;  for 
•every  imaginable  variety  of  mongrel  breed 
'looked  out  from  the  loitering  crowd.  But 
no  matter  what  the  racial  blend,  black  was 
•the  fundamental  tone.  Undeniably  the 
Castilian  strain  was  running  out;  not  one 
passer-by  in  ten  seemed  really  white.'  Na¬ 
turally,  there  was  no  color  line.  Well- 
dressi  girls,  evidently  white,  or  nearly  so, 
went  arm  and  arm  with  wenches  as  black  as 
night;  men  of  every  shade  fraternized  freely. 

It  was  a  picturesque  and  ever-changing 
scene.  Kirk  saw  dark-faced  girls  wearing 
their  unfailing  badge  of  maidenhood — a 
white  mantilla — followed  invariably  at  a 
distance  by  respectful  admirers  who  never 
presumed  to  walk  beside  them;  wives  whom 
marriage  had  forced  to  exchange  the  white 
shawl  for  the  black,  escorted  by  their  hus¬ 
bands;  huge,  slouching  Jamaican  negroes  of 
both  sexes;  silent-footed,  stately  Barbadians 
who  gave  a  touch  of  savagery  to  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Some  of  the  women  wore  giant 
fire  bugs,  whose  glowing  eyes  lent  a  ghostly 
radiance  to  hair  or  lace,  at  once  weird  and 
beautiful.  Round  and  round  the  p>eople 
walked  to  the  strains  of  their  national  music, 
among  them  dozens  upon  dozens  of  the  ever¬ 
present  little  black-and-tan  policemen,  who 
constitute  the  Republic’s  standing  army. 

'As  the  evening  drew  on,  Kirk  became 
con.scious  of  an  unwonted  sensation.  Once 
before  he  had  had  the  same  feeling — while 
on  a  moose  trail  in  Maine.  But  now  there 
was  no  guide  with  a  packful  of  food,  to 
come  to  his  relief,  and  he  could  not  muster 
up  the  spirit  that  enables  men  to  bear  vaca¬ 
tion  hardships  with  cheerfulness. 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  a  fast  of 
twenty-four  hours  w’ould  seriously  weaken 


a  man,  and,  rather  than  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  he  again  called  up  the  Tivoli,  rejoic¬ 
ing  anew  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  toll 
on  Isthmian  messages.  But  again  he  was 
disapp>ointed.  This  time  he  was  told  that 
the  Cortlandts  were  doubtless  spending  the 
night  out  of  town  with  friends. 

Soon  after  his  second  return  to  the  park, 
the  concert  ended,  the  crowd  melted  away, 
and  he  found  himself  occupying  a  bench 
with  a  negro  of  about  the  same  age  as  him¬ 
self.  For  p)erhaps  an  hour  the  two  sat  there 
harkening  to  the  dying  noises  of  the  city; 
then  Kirk,  unable  to  endure  the  monotony 
longer,  turned  sharply  on  his  companion  and 
said: 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home?” 

The  negro  started,  his  eyes  flew  open, 
then  he  laughed:  “Oh,  boss,  I  got  no  home.” 

“Really?” 

“No  sar.” 

Kirk  reflected  that  he  had  found  not  only 
the  right  place,  but  also  fitting  company,  for 
his  vigil. 

“What  does  a  person  do  in  that  case?” 
he  asked. 

“Oh,  he  goes  to  work,  sar.” 

“For  the  night,  I  mean.  Are  you  going 
to  stay  here  until  morning?  ” 

“Yes,  sar,  if  the  policeman  will  h’admit 
of  it.” 

The  fellow’s  dialect  was  so  strange  that 
Kirk  inquired:  “Where  did  you  come 
from?” 

“Jamaica,  sar.  I  was  barn  on  the  narth 
coast  of  the  h’island,  sar.” 

“Did  you  just  arrive  here?” 

“Oh,  Lard,  no!  I  have  been  a  liver  here 
for  two  year.” 

“A  liver!”  Kirk  could  not  help  smiling. 

“Yes  sar!  Sometimes  I  labor  on  the 
docks,  again  in  the  h’ofiice.  Lahst  week 
lose  I  my  {x>sition,  and  to-day  my  room 
h’also.  Landladies  is  bad  females,  sar,  verj' 
common.” 

“You’ve  been  shooting  craps,”  said  Kirk 
accusingly. 

“Crops,  sar!  What  is  crops?” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  craps  is!  I  mean 
you’ve  been  gambling.” 

“Oh,  boss.  I  h’invest  my  money.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Lahst  Sunday  nearly  won  I  the  big 
prize.  I  ’ad  h’all  but  three  numbers.” 

“Lottery  ticket,  eh?” 

“H’eight!  H’eight  chawnces  in  all,”  the 
negro  sighed.  “But  dreams  is  false,  sar.” 
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‘‘So  I’ve  heard.  Weil,  it  seems  we’re  in 
the  same  boat  this  beautiful  evening.  I 
have  no  place  to  sleep,  either.” 

“You  are  humbugging  me.” 

“No,  I’m  flat  broke.” 

“Oh,  chot  me  true,  mon.” 

“I  am  chatting  you  true.  I’m  an  outcast 
of  fortune  like  yourself.” 

“Such  talk!  You  make  I  laugh  this 
house.” 

“What?” 

“You  make  I  laugh,”  repeated  the  other 
in  a  broad  Devonshire  (halect.  “PraLse 
God,  you  h’appear  like  a  gentleman.” 

“I  trust  this  little  experience  will  not 
permanently  affect  my  social  standing.  By 
the  way,  what  is  your  name?  ” 

“H’Allan.” 

“Kalian?” 

“No,  sar.  H’Alian.” 

“Is  that  your  first  or  last  name?” 

“Both  sar — h’Allan  h’Allan.” 

“Mr.  Allan  Allan,  you’re  unusually  dark 
for  a  Scotchman,”  said  Kirk  gravely.  “Now, 
speaking  as  one  gentleman  to  another,  do 
you  happen  to  know  where  we  can  get  a 
hand-out?” 

“’And-out?”  inquired  the  puzzled  negro. 

“Yes;  a  lunch.  Can’t  you  lead  me  to  a 
banana  vine  or  a  breadfruit  bakery?  I’m 
starving.  They  grow  the  finest  cocoanuts 
in  the  world  right  here — worth  five  cents 
apiece ;  they  require  no  care,  have  no  worms , 
no  bugs.  You  sit  still  and  they  drop  in  your 
lap.  Can’t  you  show  me  a  tree  where  we 
can  sit  and  wait  for  something  to  drop?” 

Allan  replied  seriously:  “But  when  the 
cocoanut  falls,  it  is  no  go^  for  h’eating,  sar. 
The  milk  is  h’acid.” 

“I  see  you  have  a  sense  of  humor;  you 
should  be  in  the  consular  service.  But 
h’acid  or  sweet,  h’eating  or  cooling,  I  must 
et  something  into  my  stomach — ^it’s  as 
at  as  a  wet  envelope.” 

The  Jamaican  rose,  saying:  “Step  this 
way,  please.  I  know  the  place  where  a  very 
go<^  female  is.  Per’aps  she  will  make  us  a 
present.” 

“How  far  is  it?” 

“Oh,  not  too  far,”  Allan  replied  opti¬ 
mistically,  and  Kirk  hopefully  followed  lum. 

But  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  they 
were  halted  by  a  sudden  commotion  which 
drove  all  thoughts  of  food  out  of  their  minds. 
From  a  building  across  the  street  issued  a 
bugle  call,  upon  which  an  indescribable  con¬ 
fusion  broke  forth.  Men  began  running  to 


and  fro;  a  voice  in  authority  shouted  orders, 
each  of  which  was  the  signal  for  another 
bugle  call.  Through  the  wide-open  doors 
the  Panamanians  could  be  seen,  scurrying 
around  a  hose  cart,  apparently  in  search  of 
clothes;  some  were  struggling  into  red  shirts, 
others  were  stamping  their  feet  into  short 
boots  or  girding  themselves  with  wide  can¬ 
vas  belts.  Meanwhile,  the  chief  issued  more 
orders  and  the  bugle  continued  to  blow. 

“Oh,  look,  boss!”  Allan  cried  quickly. 
“There  must  be  a  ’flagration.” 

“  It’s  a  Spiggoty  hose  company,  as  I  live. 
Come  on!” 

Already  a  glare  could  be  seen  above  the 
crowded  portion  of  the  city,  and  the  two  set 
off  in  that  direction  at  a  run,  leaving  the 
bugle  sounding  in  the  rear  and  the  gallant 
firemen  still  wrestling  with  their  uniforms. 
They  had  nearly  reached  the  fire  when 
around  a  corner  back  of  them,  mth  frightful 
speed  and  clangor,  came  a  modem  automo¬ 
bile  fire-truck,  clinging  to  which  was  a 
swarm  of  little  brown  men  in  red  shirts  and 
helmets.  They  reminded  the  American  of 
monkeys  on  a  circus  horse,  and,  although  he 
had  been  counted  a  reckless  driver,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  astonishment  at  the  daring  way 
in  which  the  chauffeur  took  the  turn. 

It  was  truly  amazing,  for  the  machine, 
which  was  the  latest  improvement  in  im¬ 
ported  fire-fighting  machinery,  skidded  the 
full  width  of  the  street,  threatening  to  rip  its 
tires  off  and  turn  turtle,  then  leapjed  upwn 
the  curb  before  its  driver  could  straighten  it 
up,  and  in  a  magnificent  sweep  carri^  away 
the  wooden  supports  of  an  overhanging 
balcony.  The  timbers  parted  like  straws, 
there  came  a  shrill  uproar  from  inside  the 
building  as  the  sleeping  occupants  {soured 
forth,  but  without  a  pause  the  Yankee 
machine  whizzed  on  up  the  street,  its  gong 
clanging,  its  occupants  holding  on  for  dear 
life,  the  {seaceful  inhabitants  of  Colon  flee¬ 
ing  from  its  path  like  quail  before  the  hoofs 
of  a  runaway  horse. 

“Hit  her  up!”  Kirk  yelled  delightedly, 
then  leaned  against  a  lamp  f>ost  and  laughed 
until  he  was  weak.  In  the  midst  of  his  mer¬ 
riment  apf>eared  the  company  he  had  just 
seen  making  up.  They  had  found  their 
uniforms  at  last,  it  seem^,  down  to  the  final 
belt  and  shoelace,  and  now  came  charg¬ 
ing  gallantly  along  in  the  tracks  of  the  more 
spse^y  motor.  They  were  drawing  their 
hand  reel,  each  brave  lad  tugging  lustily 
and  panting  with  fatigue. 
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Kirk  and  his  guide  fell  in  behind  and 
jogged  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 

A  three-storied  building  was  already  half 
gutted ;  out  of  its  windows  roared  long,  fiery 
tongues;  the  structure  snapped  and  volleyed 
a  chorus  to  the  sullen  monotone  of  de¬ 
struction.  The  street  was  littered  with  the 
household  belongings  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  from  the  galleries  and  windows  near  by 
came  such  a  flight  of  miscellaneous  articles 
as  to  menace  the  safety  of  those  below.  Men 
shouted,  women  screamed,  children  shrieked, 
figures  appeared  up)on  the  fire-lit  balconies 
hurling  forth  armfuls  of  cooking  utensils, 
bedding,  lamps,  food,  and  furniture,  utterly 
careless  of  where  they  fell  or  of  the  damage 
they  suffered.  Kirk  saw  one  man  fling  a 
graphophone  from  a  top  window,  then  lower 
a  mattress  with  a  rope.  On  all  sides  was  a 
bedlam  which  the  arrival  of  the  firemen  only 
augmented.  The  fire  captains  shouted 
orders  to  the  buglers,  the  buglers  blew 
feebly  upon  their  horns,  the  companies  de¬ 
ploy^  in  obedience  to  the  bugles,  then 
everybody  waited  for  further  directions. 

Again  the  trumpet  sounded,  whereupon 
each  fireman  began  to  interfere  with  his 
neighbor;  a  series  of  quarrels  arose  as  coup¬ 
lings  were  made  or  broken;  then,  after  an 
interminable  delay,  water  began  to  flow,  as 
if  by  a  miracle.  But  except  in  rare  instances 
it  failed  to  reach  the  flames.  A  ladder  truck 
drawn  by  another  excited  comjiany  now 
rumbled  upon  the  scene,  its  arrival  adding 
to  the  general  disorder.  Meanwhile,  the 
steady  trade  wind  fanned  the  blaze  to  ever 
growing  proportions. 

“Why  the  devil  don’t  they  get  closer?” 
Kirk  inquired  of  his  Jamaican  companion. 

Allan’s  eyes  were  wide  and  ring^  with 
w'hite;  his  teeth  gleamed  in  a  grin  of  ecstasy 
as  he  replied : 

“Oh,  Lard,  my  God,  it  is  too  ’ot,  sar; 
greatly  too  ’ot!  It  would  take  a  stout  ’eart 
to  do  such  a  thing.” 

“  Nonsense.  They’ll  never  put  it  out  this 
way.  Hey!”  Kirk  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  near-by  nozzle-man.  “Walk  up  to  it. 
It  won’t  bite  you.”  But  the  valiant  fire¬ 
fighter  held  stubbornly  to  his  post,  while  the 
stream  he  directed  continued  to  describe  a 
graceful  curv'e  and  spatter  upon  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  the  burning  building. 
“You’re  spoiling  that  old  woman’s  bed,” 
.\nthony  warned  him,  at  which  a  policeman 
with  drawn  club  forced  him  back  as  if  re¬ 
sentful  of  criticism.  Other  peace  officers 


com|)elled  the  crowd  to  give  way,  then  fell 
upon  the  distracted  property  holders  and 
beat  them  off  their  piles  of  furniture. 

For  perhaps  ten  minutes  there  was  no 
further  change  in  the  situation;  then  a  great 
shout  arose  as  it  was  seen  that  the  roof  of  the 
adjoining  building  had  burst  into  flame.  At 
this  the  fanfare  of  trumpets  sounded  again; 
firemen  rushed  down  the  street,  dragging  a 
line  of  hose  and  drenching  the  onlookers. 
But  despite  their  hurry,  they  halted  too 
soon,  and  their  stream  just  failed  to  reach 
the  blazing  roof.  By  now  the  heat  had  grown 
really  intense,  and  the  more  hardy  heroes 
in  the  vanguard  retreated  to  less  trying 
positions.  The  voice  of  the  crowd  had 
arisen  to  a  roar  rivaling  that  of  the  flames. 

“They  must  intend  to  let  the  w'hole  town 
bum!”  cried  Anthony. 

“Yes,  sar!  Very  probably,  sar.” 

Kirk  pointed  to  the  nearest  fireman.  “If 
he’d  get  up  under  that  wall  he  could  save 
the  roof  and  be  out  of  the  heat.”  He  under¬ 
took  to  convey  this  suggestion  to  the  fellow, 
but  without  result.  “  I  can’t  stand  this,”  he 
exclaimed  at  last.  “Let’s  give  him  a  hand, 
Allan.” 

“Very  well,  sar.” 

“Here!  help  me  get  a  kink  in  this  hose. 
There!  Now  you  hold  it  until  you  feel  me 
pull.”  Kirk  forced  his  way  out  through 
the  crowd,  to  find  the  fireman  holding  the 
nozzle,  from  which  a  feeble  stream  was 
dribbling,  and  mechanically  directing  it  at 
the  fire.  Kirk  laid  hold  of  the  canvas  and 
with  a  heave  dragged  it,  alortg  with  its  right¬ 
ful  guardian,  ten  feet  forward;  but  there  had 
been  no  bugle-blown  order  for  this,  and  the 
uniformed  man  pulled  backward  with  all  his 
might,  chattering  at  Kirk  in  Spanish. 

“Well,  then  let  go.”  Anthony  shook  the 
Panamanikin  loose,  then  ran  forward  across 
the  street  imtil  he  brought  up  at  the  end  of 
the  slack  and  felt  the  hose  behind  him  writhe 
and  swell  as  Allan  released  his  hold.  The 
next  instant  the  negro  was  at  his  side, 
and  the  two  found  themselves  half  blis¬ 
tered  by  the  heat  that  rolled  out  upon 
them.  But  the  newly  ignited  roof  was 
within  range,  and  the  stream  they  played 
upon  it  made  the  shingles  fly. 

“Oh,  Lard!”  Allan  was  crying.  “Oh, 
Lard!  I  shall  h’expire.” 

“Pull  down  your  hat  and  shield  your 
face.” 

The  fireman  they  had  despoiled  began  to 
drag  at  the  hose  from  a  safe  distance;  but 
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•when  Kirk  made  as  if  to  turn  the  nozzle 
upon  him,  he  scampered  away  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd.  A  few  moments  later, 
the  American  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
saw  an  angry  policeman  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  ordering  him  back.  Behind  him 
stood  the  excited  nozzle-man  with  two 
companions. 

“He  says  you  should  return  the  ’ose 
where  you  found  it,”  Allan  translated. 

“Leave  us  alone,”  Kirk  replied.  “You 
fellows  help  the  others;  we’ll  attend  to  this.” 
More  rapid  words  and  gesticulations  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  dapper  young 
man  in  a  uniform  somewhat  more  impressive 
than  the  others  dashed  up,  flung  himself 
upon  Anthony,  and  endeavored  to  wrench 
the  hose  from  his  hands.  Meanwhile,  he 
uttered  epithets  in  broken  English  which  the 
other  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
Kirk  promptly  turned  the  nozzle  upon  him', 
and  the  full  force  of  Colon’s  water  pressure 
struck  him  squarely  in  the  stomach,  doub¬ 
ling  him  up  like  the  kick  of  a  mule.  Down 
the  newcomer  went,  then  half  rolled,  half^ 
slid  across  the  street  as  the  stream  continued 
to  play  upK>n  him.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
a  sorry  sp)ectacle  of  waving  arms  and  drip¬ 
ping  garments,  his  cries  of  rage  drowned  in 
the  delighted  clamor  of  the  beholders. 

“I  guess  they’ll  keep  away  now,”  laughed 
Kirk,  as  he  turned  back  to  his  self-ap¬ 
pointed  task. 

But  Allan  exclaimed  fearfully:  “Oh,  boss, 
I  fear  he  is  some  ’igh  h’officer.” 

“  Never  mind.  We’re  having  a  lot  of  fun. 
It’s  medals  for  us — gold  medals  for  bravery, 
Allan.  To-morrow  the  board  of  aldermen 
will  thank  us.” 

But  this  prediction  seemed  ill-founded. 
An  instant  later  a  half-dozen  p>olicemen  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  their 
leader  announced:  “  Come!  You  are  arrest.” 

“ Pinched!  \^at  for?  We’re  doing  a  lot 
of  good  here.” 

“Come,  queeck!” 

“Oh,  I^rd,  my  God!”  Allan  mumbled. 
“I  shall  die  and  kill  myself.” 

“They  won’t  do  anything  to  us,”  Kirk 
assured  him.  “I’v'e  been  pinched  lots  of 
times.  We’ll  have  to  quit,  though,  and 
that’s  a  pity.  It  was  just  getting  good.” 

He  surrendered  the  hose  to  a  fireman,  who 
promptly  retreated  with  it  to  a  discreet 
position,  then  followred  his  captors,  who 
were  now  buzzing  like  bees. 

“Don’t  get  excited,”  he  said  to  Allan, 


noting  his  frightened  look.  “They’ll  turn 
us  loose  all  right.” 

But  a  moment  after  they  were  clear  of  the 
crowd,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
negro’s  captors  had  snapped  “come-alongs” 
upon  him  in  spite  of  his  repeated  promises 
to  go  quietly. 

These  handcuffs,  Kirk  saw,  were  of  the 
type  used  upon  desperate  criminals,  con¬ 
sisting  of  chains  fitted  with  handles  so  con¬ 
trived  that  a  mere  twist  of  the  officer’s  hand 
would  cut  the  prisoner’s  flesh  to  the  bone. 

“You  don’t  need  to  do  that,”  he  assured 
the  fellow  who  had  made  the  arrest,  but, 
instead  of  heeding  his  words,  the  men  on 
each  side  of  the  Jamaican  twisted  stoutly, 
forcing  the  black  boy  to  cry  out  in  pain.  He 
hung  back,  protesting: 

“All  right  sar.  I’ll  come.  I’ll  come.” 
But  again  they  tightened  their  instruments 
of  torture,  and  their  victim  began  to  strug¬ 
gle.  At  this  an  evil-faced  man  in  blue  struck 
him  brutally  upon  the  head  with  his  club, 
then  upon  the  shoulders,  as  if  to  silence  his 
groans.  The  boy  flung  up  his  manacled 
hands  to  shield  himself,  and  the  light  from  a 
street  lamp  showed  blood  flowing  where  the 
chains  had  cut.  The  whole  proceeding  was 
so  unprovoked,  so  sickening  in  its  cruelty, 
that  Kirk,  who  until  this  instant  had  looked 
upon  the  affair  as  a  rather  enjoyable  lark, 
flew  into  a  fury  and,  disregarffing  his  own 
captors,  leaped  forward  before  the  police¬ 
man  could  strike  a  third  time.  He  swung 
his  fist,  and  the  man  with  the  club  hurtled 
across  the  street  as  if  shot  from  a  bow,  then 
lay  still  in  the  gutter.  With  another  blow 
he  felled  one  of  the  handcuff-men,  but  at  the 
same  time  other  hands  grasp>ed  at  him  and 
he  was  forced  to  lay  about  vigorously  on 
all  sides. 

They  rushed  him  with  the  ferocity  of  mad 
dogs,  and  he  knocked  them  spinning,  one' 
after  another.  A  whistle  blew  shrilly,  other 
imiforms  came  running,  more  whistles  piped, 
and  almost  before  he  realized  it  he  found 
himself  in  the  center  of  a  p>ack  of  lean-faced 
brown  men  who  were  struggling  to  pull  him 
down  and  striking  at  him  with  their  clubs. 
With  a  sudden  wild  thrill  he  realized  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  street  fight ;  this  was  deadly ; 
he  must  beat  off  these  fellows  or  be  killed. 
But  as  fast  as  he  cleared  them  away,  others 
appeared  as  if  by  magic,  until  a  dozen  or 
more  were  swarming  upon  him  like  hungry 
ants.  They  clung  to  his  arms,  his  legs,  his 
clothing,  with  a  desperate  courage  wholly 
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admirable  in  itself,  while  strokes  were  aimed 
at  him  from  every  quarter.  Time  and  again 
they  dragged  him  off  his  feet,  only  to  have 
him  shake  them  loose.  But  though  most  of 
their  blows  went  wild  or  found  a  mark  among 
their  own  numbers,  he  was  felled  at  last,  and 
a  moment  later,  with  head  reeling  and  wits 
dickering,  he  was  dragged  to  his  knees  by 
handcuffs  like  those  on  Allan’s  wrists.  The 
pain  as  the  chains  bit  into  his  flesh  brought 
him  to  his  feet  despite  the  blows  and  kicks 
that  were  rained  up>on  him,  crying  hoarsely : 

“Let  me  go,  damn  you!  Let  me  go!” 

But  a  wrench  at  the  gyves  took  the  fight 
out  of  him,  for  he  felt  that  the  bones  in  his 
wrist  must  surely  be  crushed.  One  side  of 
his  head  was  strangely  big  and  numb,  a 
warm  stream  trickled  down  his  cheek;  but 
he  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  condition,  for 
his  assailants  fell  upon  him  with  fresh  fury 
and  he  reeled  about  striving  to  shield  him¬ 
self.  Every  movement,  however,  was  con¬ 
strued  as  resistance,  and  his  punishment 
continued,  until  at  last  he  must  have  fainted 
from  pain  or  had  his  writs  scattered  by  a 
blow  to  the  head;  for  when  he  recovered 
consciousness  he  found  himself  in  a  filthy, 
ill-lighted  room,  flung  upon  a  wooden  plat¬ 
form  that  ran  along  the  wall,  evidently 
serving  as  a  bed.  Near  him  Allan  was  hud¬ 
dled,  Ids  black  face  distorted  with  pain  and 
ashen  with  apprehension. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

EL  COMANDANTE  TAKES  A  HAND 

“  Where  are  we?  ”  queried  Anthony  as  he 
took  in  the  surroundings. 

“This  is  the  prison,  sar.” 

“Gee!  I’m  sick.”  Kirk  lay  back  upon 
the  platform  and  closed  his  eyes.  “Did 
thev  hurt  you  much?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  Very  considerably.” 

“  Sorry  I  got  you  into  it,  Allan.  I  never 
thought  they’d  be  so  cranky.”  Again  he 
groaned.  “I  want  a  drink.” 

“  Let  me  get  it.  Those  Spiggoties  will  not 
give  it  to  you.” 

Allan  went  to  the  door  and  called  to  the 
guard.  An  instant  later  he  returned  with  a 
tin  cup. 

“I  guess  they  knocked  me  out,”  Kirk 
said  dazedly.  “I  never  was  hit  like  that 
before — and  jailed!  Say!  We  must  get  out 
of  here.  Call  the  chief  or  the  man  in  charge, 
w’ill  you?  I  can’t  speak  the  language.” 


“Please,  sar,  if  you  h’anger  them  they 
will  beat  us  again.” 

“Beat! — Not  here?” 

“Oh,  yes.  They  might  kill  us.” 

“They  wouldn’t  do  that!” 

“A  white  man  they  killed  lahst  h’autumn, 
and  several  of  my  people  have  passed  away 
in  this  prison.  Nobody  can  ’ear  nothing. 
Nobody  knows  what  ’appens  ’ere.” 

“Oh,  well,  they  wouldn’t  dare  touch  us — 
I’m  an  American  citizen.  I’ll  notify  the 
consul.” 

Roused  at  the  mere  suggestion,  Kirk 
staggered  to  the  door  and  shouted  lustily. 
When  no  one  answered,  he  shook  the  iron 
grating,  whereupon  a  guard  leisurely  ap¬ 
proached,  and,  after  listening  stolidly  to  his 
request,  went  back  to  his  post  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  This  time  the  American 
sent  forth  such  an  uproar  that  a  man  evi¬ 
dently  corresponding  in  authority  to  a  ser¬ 
geant  appeared  with  the  command  to  be 
quiet. 

“Let  me  out  of  here,”  loudly  demanded 
the  prisoner.  “I  want  the  chief  or  the 
Alcaide  or  somebody  in  charge.  I  want  to 
know  what  I’m  booked  for,  I  want  to  tele¬ 
phone — telephone,  don’t  you  understand? — 
and  arrange  bail.  Quick  now!” 

But  the  officer  merely  frowned  at  him, 
obviously  threatening  a  resort  to  force  if 
this  outburst  did  not  cease  at  once. 

“I  tell  you  I  want  to  get  out,”  insisted 
Kirk.  “I  want  to  know  what  I’m  charged 
with  and  have  my  friends  get  bail.” 

The  man  nodded  his  understanding  and 
went  away,  but  an  hour  passed  and  he  did 
not  return.  Then  another  hour  followed, 
and  Anthony,  who  had  now  begun  to  feel 
the  effect  of  his  drubbing  more  keenly,  re¬ 
newed  his  clamor,  with  the  result  that  a 
half-dozen  policemen  appeared,  causing 
Allan  to  retreat  to  a  corner  and  mumble 
prayers.  From  their  demeanor  it  looked  as 
though  they  were  really  bent  upon  mischief, 
but  Kirk  soon  saw  that  an  official  had  come 
in  answer  to  his  call.  He  felt  less  reassured 
when  he  perceived  that  the  person  in  uni¬ 
form  who  now  stepped  forw’ard  was  the 
same  upon  w'hom  he  had  turned  the  hose 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

This  was  a  black-haired,  black-eyed  young 
fellow  of  perhaps  thirty.  While  his  skin 
was  swarthy,  even  in  this  poor  light  it  could 
be  seen  that  he  was  of  the  real  Castilian  type 
and  of  a  much  better  class  than  the  others. 
He  was  slender  and  straight,  his  mouth 
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small  and  decorated  by  a  carefully  p>enciled 
little  mustache,  which  was  groomed  to  a 
needle  sharpness.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
as  dainty  as  those  of  a  woman.  He  was  un¬ 
deniably  striking  in  appearance,  and  might 
have  passed  for  handsome  had  it  not  been 
for  the  scowl  that  distorted  his  features. 

“Eh!  ’ere  you  are,”  he  began  angrily. 

“  Yes;  I  want  to  get  out,  too.  What  does 
this  treatment  mean?” 

The  newcomer  stepped  toward  the  other 
occupant  of  the  cell,  at  w’hich  Allan  broke 
out  in  terror:  “Don’t  you  touch  me.  I’m 
a  British  object.” 

But  it  was  evidently  not  the  man’s  in¬ 
tention  to  offer  any  further  indignity  to  his 
prisoners  at  that  time.  After  scanning  the 
Jamaican  carefully,  he  issued  an  order  to  one 
of  his  men,  who  left  the  room. 

“And  I’m  an  American,”  Anthony  de¬ 
clared.  “You’ll  have  to  answer  for  this.” 

“  Per’aps  you  don’  know  ’00  I  am.  I  am 
Ramon  Alfarez,  Comandante  of  Police,  an’ 
you  dare’  to  t’row  the  w’ater  of  the  ’ose 
wagon  up>on  my  person.  Your  gover’ment 
will  settle  for  those  insolt.”  His  w’hite  teeth 
showed  in  a  furious  snarl. 

“I  don’t  give  a  damn  who  you  are.  I’ll  get 
bail  or  do  whatever  your  law  requires,  but  I 
want  to  get  out  and  I  w’ant  to  get  out  now.” 

The  commandant’s  eyes  flashed  as  he 
asked  shortly:  “W’at  is  your  name?” 

“Anthony.  Your  men  tried  to  kill  that 
boy,  and  when  I  wouldn’t  stand  for  it,  they 
beat  me  up.” 

“You  strock  me  wit’  the  water  of  the 
’ose  carriage,”  repeated  the  other.  “You 
’ave  assault  the  dignity  of  my  country.” 

“I  didn’t  know’  who  you  were.  I  was 
helping  to  stop  that  fire  when  you  butted  in. 
Now  are  you  going  to  let  me  out,  or  do  you 
want  my  people  to  pull  this  jail  down  around 
your  ears?  ” 

At  this  threat  Sefior  .\lfarez  restrained  his 
rage  with  an  obv-ious  effort.  “You  w’ill 
reply  to  those  outrage,  sefior.” 

“Sure,  I’ll  reply.  But  in  the  meantime  I 
want  to  telephone  to  the  American  consul. 
Look  at  this!”  The  young  man  held  out 
his  shaking,  swollen  wrists,  upon  which  the 
blood  w’as  scarcely  dry.  “  Ix)ok  at  it !  Those 
runts  of  yours  got  handcuffs  on  me  and  then 
beat  me  up.  I’m  sick.  So’s  that  boy.  We 
need  a  doctor.” 

Alfarez  shook  his  head.  “You  resis’  the 
police.  Even  in  your  country  one  mus’  not 
do  that.  ’Ave  I  been  there,  I  would  keel 


you  both,  but  I  am  ’aving  a  cheel  at  the 
moment  from  those  stream  of  col’  water.” 

“Will  you  take  me  to  a  telephone?” 

“It  is  not  permit.” 

“Will  you  notify  Mr.  Weeks?” 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this  request,  Kirk 
broke  out:  “Well,  then,  what  are  you  going 
to  do!  Let  us  stay  here  all  night?” 

“W’at  is  your  bizness?” 

“  I  haven’t  any.” 

“You  don’  work  on  the  Canal?” 

“No.  I’m  a  tourist.  My  father  is  a  big 
railroad  man  in  the  States.  I’m  telling  you 
this  so  you’ll  know  how  to  act.” 

“W’ere  do  you  leeve — w’at  ’otel?” 

“I’ve  been  stopping  with  Mr.  Weeks.” 

Sefior  Alfarez’  attitude  became  somewhat 
less  overbearing. 

“In  due  time  he  w’ill  be  notify  of  your  out¬ 
rage  to  my  person,”  he  announced. 

The  fellow  who  had  left  the  room  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  now  reappeared,  carrying  a 
bucket  of  water  and  some  towels,  with 
which  he  directed -Allan  to  remove  the  blood 
from  his  face  and  hands.  When  it  came 
Kirk’s  turn,  however,  he  objected. 

“I  think  I’ll  wait  until  Weeks  sees  me,” 
he  said. 

But  Alfarez  retorted  sharply:  “It  is  not 
Ijermit”;  and,  seeing  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  Kirk  acquiesced  as  gracefully  as 
he  could,  remarking  as  he  did  so: 

“You’ll  have  hard  work  washing  off  this, 
and  this.”  He  indicated  the  traces  of  the 
handcuffs  and  the  gash  in  his  scalp. 

The  commandant  turned  to  his  men  and 
addressed  them  at  some  length,  calling 
them  to  task,  as  Allan  later  informed  his 
companion,  for  using  their  clubs  in  a  manner 
to  mark  their  prisoners  so  conspicuously. 
Then  he  followed  them  into  the  corridor, 
closing  the  grating  behind  him. 

The  hours  passed,  and  daylight  came  with 
no  word  from  the  American  consul.  By 
this  time  the  two  prisoners  were  really  in 
need  of  medical  attention.  Their  contusions 
pained  them  severely.  Kirk  felt  as  if  one  or 
more  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  his  suffer¬ 
ing,  combined  with  hunger,  prevented  sleep. 
He  became  feverish  and  fretful,  but  his  de¬ 
mands  for  communication  with  the  outside 
world  were  calmly  ignored,  although  he  felt 
certain  that  his  wishes  were  fully  under¬ 
stood.  When  the  morning  had  pas^  w’ith- 
out  his  being  arraigned  for  a  hearing,  he 
grew  alarmed.  Evidently  he  had  been  flung 
into  confinement  and  forgotten. 


The  Next  Instalment  of  “  The  Ne’er-Do-Well  ”  will  appear  in  the  January  Number. 
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More  interesting  than  the  play  are  the  shower  after  the  spots  they  made  on  her 
audiences  that  go  to  see  “Mother,”  new  gown  had  disapf>eared,  and  they  meant 
a  domestic  tragedy  by  Jules  Eckert  no  more  to  her.  But  you  remember,  and 
Goodman — audiences  that  have  a  perfectly  all  the  tears  of  the  universe  cannot  wash 
lovely  time  weeping  w’ith  enthusiasm.  For  away  the  stain. 

the  drama,  crude  and  faulty  as  it  is,  in  its  It  is  the  children  who  are  like  those  in 
essence  is  movin:»ly,  painfully  true,  and  it  “Mother”  who  will  revel  in  the  play;  their 
has  some  powerful  scenes.  It  has  pathos,  sobs  will  be  loudest,  their  tears  most  copious. 
And  nothing  on  the  stage  is  so  familiar  as  Ever  so  many  of  us  seem  to  find  absolution 
imitation  pathos  and  nothing  so  rare  as  real  for  our  sins  in  weeping  or  rising  to  indigna- 
pathos.  Above  all,  it  has  a  theme  with  tion  over  the  suffering  caused  by  these  same 
the  most  universal,  the  strongest  appeal —  sins  in  others.  The  young  hooligan  who 
mother  love.  floods  the  variety  theatre  with  his  clamorous 

It  is  a  familiar,  simple  story  of  the  bound-  blubbering  over  a  mawkish  mother  song  and 
less,  unquenchable  affection  of  a  mother  for  then  goes  home  to  beat  his  own  mother  be- 
a  flock  of  selfish  children  who  cold-bloodedly  cause  she  can’t  give  him  money  to  buy  beer 
rob  her  of  everything  she  has,  save  her  love  isn’t  an  anomaly  but  only  an  exaggeration, 
for  them.  She  accepts  it  all  with  outward  There  are  people — and  the  number  is 
cheerfulness,  while  pain  racks  her  heart —  anything  but  small — who  measure  the  value 

and  that  of  the  audience.  The  author  of  a  play  by  the  number  of  handkerchiefs 
spares  no  one.  He  is  brutally  truthful  for  required  to  mop  their  easily  flooded  eyes, 
the  most  part,  even  in  banality,  and  there  I  am  told  that  “Mother”  is  a  six-hand- 
are  scenes  that  strike  home  with  poignant  kerchief  play,  which  is  pretty  near  to  high¬ 
effectiveness.  water  mark.  This  means  that  it  will  be  an 

Emma  Dunn,  w'ho  won  sudden  fame  by  enormous  financial  success  in  the  long  run. 
her  performance  in  “Peer  Gynt”  w'ith  Any  play  that  can  make  audiences  shed 
Richard  Mansfield,  has  the  title  r61e  in  a  continuous  river  of  unsalt  tears  for  three 
Mr.  Goodman’s  play,  and  she  seems  to  hours  is  worth  to  author  and  manager 
exhaust  its  possibilities;  while  Frederick  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  greatest 
Perry,  as  the  eldest  and  worst  of  the  fam-  comic  success — for  its  life  is  so  much  longer, 
ily,  presents  the  abominable  character  Witness  the  awful  “East  Lynne”  and  the 
with  artistic  verisimilitude.  Nothing  is  lost  mawkish  “Camille,”  to  cite  two  horrible 
through  the  acting.  examples,  and  then  search  for  a  laughter 

To  those  children  whose  mothers  find  them  play — or  p>ossibly  any  other  except  “Uncle 
without  flaw — and  with  some  justification —  Tom’s  Cabin,  ”  which  is  of  the  same  kind — 
this  play  brings  the  pain  that  comes  from  that  has  had  a  tenth  part  of  their  success.  Of 
a  consciousness  of  shortcomings,  and  they  course,  a  few  classic  comedies  have  endured, 
cry  a  little,  the  while  making  resolutions,  but  either  of  these  two  famous  sobbers  has 
To  those  to  whom  Mother  is  a  memory,  ten-  more  presentations  in  a  single  season  than 
der,  blessed,  all-pervading  through  the  mist  any  classical  comedy  in  ten. 
of  years,  it  brings  a  suffering  too  deep  for  If  the  prolific  W.  Somerset  Maugham 
tears,  a  suffering  embittered  by  the  remem-  would  learn  to  write  plays  as  well  as  he 
brance  of  things  forgot,  of  careless,  unthink-  writes  dialogue,  if  he  could  handle  situa- 
ing  acts  that  may  not  be  changed.  Mother  tions  as  well  as  he  does  incidents,  if  his 
never  remembered  them  any  more  than  she  construction  were  worthy  of  his  ideas  and 
remembered  the  raindrops  of  the  summer  his  impish  humor,  he  would  produce  some 
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wonderfully  brilliant  comedies. 
“Smith,”  in  which  John  Drew  is 
starring,  is  the  best  of  Maugham’s 
plays  thus  far  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but - ! 

It  has  a  gorgeous  notion:  A 
well-born  young  Englishman  has 
broken  away  from  the  gay  London 
life  for  lack  of  funds  and  has  re¬ 
deemed  himself  by  becoming  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  in  South  Africa. 
After  a  long  absence  he  returns 
home,  overflowing  with  affection 
for  his  only  sister  and  with  great 
eagerness  to  be  with  his  own  kind 
again.  He  finds  that  his  sister  has 
become  shallower,  more  selfish, 
more  pleasure-loving  than  she  was 
when  he  went  away.  The  whole 
set  in  which  she  moves  is  cold  and 
heartless.  The  sister  has  a  youthful 
exquisite  who  is  her  devoted  fol¬ 
lower  and  who  frankly  admits  that 
he  belongs  to  a  new  profession — 
that  of  the  tame  cats — who  make 
a  living  by  amusing  fashionable 
women. 

In  this  chill,  soulless  household, 
the  only  wholesome,  natural,  useful 
person  seems  to  be  a  maidserv’ant. 
Smith.  The  hero  proposes  ioSmilh, 
first  in  a  spirit  of  resentment  against 
the  environment  and  then  because 
he  falls  in  love  with  her.  From  an 
English  px)int  of  view  this  is  most 
revolutionary.  In  this  country 
much  of  the  humor  and  dramatic 
value  of  this  development  are  lost 
because  our  class  ^stinctions  are 
not  so  firmly  established.  We 
haven’t  any  clearly  defined  serving 
class,  but  only  certain  pieople  forced 
by  circumstances  to  accept  tempo¬ 
rary  occupation  while  waiting  to 
see  what  the  Lord  will  send 
them. 

Like  most  of  the  English  play¬ 
wrights  of  this  day,  Mr.  Maugham 
makes  his  comedy  a  rather  bitter 
assault  upon  smart  London  society, 
and  it  is  a  more  or  less  effective 
one.  His  character  drawing  is  mar¬ 
velous  in  its  clearness  and  distinc¬ 
tiveness.  Algernon  Peppercorn,  as 
the  tame  cat,  is  truly  remarkable, 
and  Hassard  Short  plays  the  part 
with  so  full  an  appreciation  of  it 
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possibilities,  with  such  skill  and  finesse, 
that  it  seems  a  perfect  creation. 

There  is  one  scene  in  the  play  which 
should  be  very  powerful  and  dramatic.  It 
shows  a  fashionable  woman  deep  in  a  game 
of  bridge,  refusing  to  answer  a  summons 
from  her  sick  child.  Only  when  the  news 
comes  over  the  telephone  that  the  child  is 
dead  is  the  game  interrupted.  But  the 
scene  is  handled  so  maladroitly  that  most 
of  its  force  is  lost. 

Mr.  Drew  is  handicapped  by  his  physique. 
The  r61e  of  Thomas  Freeman  was  never 
meant  for  him,  but  for  a  burly  man  of  great 
muscular  strength.  Mr.  Drew  always  sug¬ 
gests  the  drawing-room,  while  Freeman  b^ 
longs  to  the  robust  out-of-doors.  Yet  so 
fine  an  actor  is  Mr.  Drew,  so  thoroughly 
a  master  of  his  profession,  that  he  manages 
to  present  the  spirit  of  the  character  in  such 
a  way  as  almost  to  make  one  forget  his 
physical  shortcomings.  Isabel  Irving  is 
extremely  effective  in  the  thankless  r61e  of 
the  fashionable  sister,  and  it  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  Mary  Boland,  in  the  title  r61e, 
isn’t  convincing  at  all.  The  author  has 
drawn  the  character  of  Smith  with  vivid 
clearness.  She  belongs  to  the  intelligent, 
faithful,  comp)etent  English  typ)e  of  servant 
who  never  expects  to  be  anything  else.  She 
not  only  recognizes  but  respects  class  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  her  point  of  view  is  always 
that  of  a  servant,  a  triumph  of  consistency 
for'which  Mr.  Maugham  deserves  a  crown. 
But  Miss  Boland  gives  the  impression  of  a 
woman  of  the  world  masquerading  as  a 
servant. 

“Decorating  Clementine”  is  the  most 
joyous,  the  most  delightful  French  farce 
that  has  been  transplanted  in  many  years, 
and  Gladys  Unger,  who  made  the  adapta¬ 
tion,  deserves  much  of  the  credit,  for  she  has 
done  her  work  admirably.  The  humor  is 
not  dependent  uf>on  the  eternal  triangle  and 
the  efforts  of  the  guilty  to  escape  detection. 
It  is  really  a  brilliant  satire,  with  an  appeal 
to  intelligence. 

A  popular  novelist  has  married  a  healthy, 
wholesome,  rather  stupid  man  who  is  really 
a  grown-up  boy,  and  they  adore  each  other. 
The  disturbing  element  comes  with  the 
announcement  that  a  rival  author — really 
a  man  who  writes  under  a  feminine  pen- 
name,  as  it  transpires  later — ^is  to  be  dec¬ 
orated  by  the  French  Academy.  Clemen¬ 
tine's  ambition  is  aroused  and  she  sets  about 
scheming  to  get  the  honor  for  herself.  She 
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begins  by  trying  to  fascinate  the  Director 
of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Morel,  really  a  very  vain, 
ignorant,  and  extremely  successful  poseur. 
While  the  satire  is  funny  enough  in  English, 
it  must  have  been  infinitely  more  effective 
in  France,  where  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts 
is  a  real  figure. 

Clementine  also  persuades  her  husband  to 
j>ay  court  to  the  Art  Director’s  very  pretty, 
very  susceptible,  very  flirtatious  young 
wife,  who  always  screams  and  faints  at*  the 
first  sight  of  an  attractive  pian.  The  many 
situations  are  complicated  by  a  Russian 
count,  who  devoutly  believes  that  every 
woman  he  sees  can’t  resist  falling  in  love 
with  hiin — and  that  also  is  satire  more 
keenly  appreciated  in  Paris  than  it  could 
be  here.  The  count’s  specialty  is  dancing, 
and  the  way  in  which  G.  P.  Huntley  trans¬ 
lates  emotions  into  that  art,  his  illustrations 
and  descriptions,  are  riotously  funny.  Mr. 
Huntley  is,  first  of  all,  a  finished  actor  and  a 
real  comedian  afterward,  with  unusual  origi¬ 
nality  and  resource.  No  other  player  can 
be  so  intelligently  sjlly  as  he. 

Doris  Keane  made  a  real  hit  as  the  flirta¬ 
tious  wife,  and  she  is  quite  a  revelation. 
After  coming  perilously  near  to  failure  in 
several  emotional  rdles  following  the  excel¬ 
lent  impression  she  made  in  “The  Hypo¬ 
crites,”  she  apparently  has  found  herself  in 
comedy.  She  has  exquisite  charm,  and  she 
bubbles  over  with  humor  and  the  joy  of 
living,  making  the  most  of  a  brilliant  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Hattie  Williams,  who  is  announced  as  a 
co-star  with  Mr.  Huntley  in  this  farce,  plays 
Clementine,  and  it  is  quite  the  best  thing  she 
has  attempted  since  she  abandoned  musical 
comedy.  Louis  Massen  is  delightful  as  the 
Art  Director. 

“Anti-Matrimony”  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad  clumsily 
tied  up  in  dramatic  form.  In  the  first  place, 
Henrietta  Grosman  is  the  star,  and  any  play 
in  which  she  appears  must  give  much  genu¬ 
ine  delight,  for  she  is  easily  the  first  light 
comedienne  in  the  country.  Her  natural¬ 
ness,  her  keen  appreciation  of  humor,  her 
marvelous  skill  in  interpreting  it,  which 
seems  to  involve  not  the  slightest  effort, 
make  her  presence  on  the  stage  a  constant 
joy. 

Percy  Mackaye,  the  author  of  the  farce — 
for  it  b^omes  that,  although  it  starts  in  the 
realm  of  high  comedy — doesn’t  bother  much 
about  the  laws  of  the  stage;  but  one  always 
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may  be  sure  that  he  will  present  an 
idea  that  is  worth  while.  The  first 
two  acts  of  “Anti-Matrimony”  are 
the  most  delightful  satire  that  I 
have  ever  known  upon  the  modem 
intellectual  bluff  of  that  higher  life 
which  is  possible  only  through  in¬ 
dividualism.  The  author’s  sp)ort 
with  the  half-baked  minds  that  as¬ 
sume  themselves  to  be  on  a  superior 
plane  because  they  understand  a 
little  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  is  so  bril¬ 
liant  and  at  times  so  subtle  that  it 
places  too  great  a  tax  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Mackaye  is  mostly  to  blame  for 
this,  because  of  his  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  and  of  the  dramatic  way 
to  obtain  his  effects.  The  last  two 
acts,  which  most  people  like  best, 
become  straight-out  farce,  none  too 
expertly  handled.  But  the  play 
has  one  fine  virtue — a  high  liter¬ 
ary  quality. 

The  notion  is  so  rich  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  one  resents  the  fact 
that  its  ix)ssibilities  are  not  de¬ 
veloped.  Into  a  New  England 
parsonage  come  the  brother  of  the 
minister  and  the  sister  of  his  wife, 
boldly  proclaiming  themselves 
apostles  of  the  new  religion  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom.  They  boast  that 
they  are  not  married,  although  they 
have  a  child,  and  that  their  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  destroy  the  institution  of 
matrimony.  The  speeches  and 
posings  of  the  two  idiots  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  funny,  and  the  idea  is 
made  all  the  more  effective  by  the 
fact  that  the  pair  really  have  been 
married,  by  a  civil  process  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  clergyman’s  wife — that 
is  Miss  Grosman’s  r61e — sets  about 
reforming  the  egotistical  idiots  with 
her  husband’s  aid,  by  pretending 
to  be  converted  to  the  new  belief 
and  promptly  claiming  the  man 
apostle  of  it  as  her  “affinity.” 
With  an  idea  like  that  to  work 
upon,  the  comedy  should  be  the 
cleverest,  brightest,  most  successful 
that  the  stage  has  known  in  years, 
and  with  Miss  Grosman  in  the  title 
r61e  its  success  should  be  phenom¬ 
enal.  But  ideas  and  high  literary 
capacity  do  not  qualify  one  to  write 
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plays  any  more  than  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of  music  gives  one  capacity  to  play  the  vio¬ 
lin,  unless  one  has  learned  how. 

Two  dramatizations  of  stori^  by  George 
Randolph  Chester  were  presented  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  “Bobby  Burnit,” 
which  seemed  to  offer  the  fewer  difficulties, 
failed  completely  because  the  stage  version 
was  absolutely  hop>eless  and  Wallace  Ed- 
dinger  was  miscast  in  the  leading  r61e.  On 
the  other  hand,  “Get  Rich  Quick  Walling¬ 
ford,”  adapted  by  George  M.  Cohan,  is  one 
of  the  biggest  successes  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Cohan’s  achievement  is  very  remarkable, 
for  Wallingford  is  a  scamp  and,  in  the  stories, 
he  was  not  always  a  pleasant  one,  although 
he  was  invariably  interesting.  Mr.  Cohan 
makes  it  appear  that  Wallingford's  crooked¬ 
ness  is  re^ly  a  great  big  lark,  that  he  is 
merely  matching  his  own  cleverness  against 
other  crooks  for  love  of  the  game  and  that  at 
heart  he  is  a  decent  fellow.  In  fact,  his  in¬ 
voluntary  reformation  is  one  of  the  funniest 
things  in  a  comedy  that  has  only  laughter 
in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  comedy  that,reminds  one  of  the  brilliant 
satires  of  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  and  there  is 
much  room  on  the  stage  for  them. 

Hale  Hamilton  jump>ed  from  obscurity  in 
“The  Fortune  Hunter”  to  play  the  leading 
part,  and  he  plays  it  with  an  unctuous  hilar¬ 
ity  that  is  likely  to  make  him  a  star,  while 
Grant  Mitchell  gives  a  really  remarkable 
characterization  as  the  avaricious  hotel 
clerk. 

Measured  by  their  different  standards, 
musical  comedy  has  distanced  the  drama 
in  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  After  stagnating 
in  inane  stupidity  for  many  seasons,  the 
musical  shows  have  mounted  upward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  true  that  the  best 
of  them  have  come  from  foreign  sources  and 
that  many  hands  have  been  concerned  in  the 
making,  but  the  results  only  are  important. 
It  would  seem  that  managers  abroad  were 
the  first  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  having 
a  book  capable  of  standing  by  itself,  wedded 
to  good  music — a  p)oint  that  was  obvious 
enough  if  they  had  studied  the  old- 
time  successes,  and  proceeded  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“Madame  Sherry,”  originally  presented 
in  French,  came  to  America  by  way  of 
London,  Otto  Hauerbach  making  the  Amer¬ 
ican  version,  while  Karl  Hoschna,  of  “Three 
Twins”  fame,  wrote  the  music,  including 


one  song  that  leaped  into  instant  and 
widespread  popularity.  It  is  true  that 
Ralph  Herz,  the  chief  comedian,  wearies 
ever  so  many  people,  and  Jack  Gardner  ap¬ 
peals  chiefly  to  the  matinee  girl  who  is  very 
young,  but  the  cast  is  headed  by  the  \'iva- 
cious,  wonderfully  clever,  and  altogether 
charming  Lina  Abarbanell,  with  her  Vien¬ 
nese  vivacity  and  voice,  who  w'as  graduated 
from  grand  opera  because,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fritzi  Scheff ,  the  gloom  of  the  classical  opera 
oppressed  her.  Miss  Abarbanell  isn’t  at  all 
pretty,  but  she  has  a  fascination  much 
greater  than  mere  beauty.  Also  there  is 
the  droll  Elizabeth  Murray,  who  has  the 
comic  gift  and  who  makes  people  laugh 
whenever  she  pleases. 

The  first  two  acts  of  “Madame  Sherr>  ” 
move  swiftly,  joyously,  tunefully,  carrying 
so  much  entertainment  that  one  is  disposed 
to  rank  it  high  among;  the  best  musical 
comedies  ever  written.  The  last  act  is  dull, 
and  it  is  further  marred  by  a  young  w’oman 
who  adds  to  her  unattractiveness  by  dress¬ 
ing  as  immodestly  as  possible. 

“Alma,  Where  Do  You  Live?”  takes  its 
name  from  perhaps  the  best  song  of  a  season 
particularly  rich  in  fine  melodies.  It  has 
a  most  alluring,  seductive  charm.  It  is  a 
comedy  with  music,  but  without  a  chorus — • 
a  vaudeville,  they  call  it  in  France — and  it 
had  been  talked  about  a  great  deal,  for  it 
had  been  presented  in  German — although 
the  original  is  French — before  Joseph  Weber 
gave  it  in  English.  The  German  version 
was  so  risque  that  even  callous  authorities 
forbade  it,  but  George  V.  Hobart  made  an 
adaptation  that  is  free  from  vulgarity  and 
unpleasant  suggestiveness.  And  there  is 
left  humor  enough  for  two  shows.  It  has 
a  lively,  jolly  plot  and  the  best  songs  I  ever 
heard  in  one  musical  show — no  fewer  than 
four  being  distinct  hits.  The  “Alma ”  song 
is  so  good  that  it  doesn’t  lose  its  charm  with 
a  dozen  repetitions. 

Kitty  Gordon,  the  English  player  who 
sings  beautifully  without  having  much  of  a 
voice,  who  acts  excellently  without  doing 
very  much,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  very 
handsome  in  a  spectacular  w’ay.  Also,  she 
wears  most  magnificent  gowns,  and  she  made 
a  most  pronoimced  impression.  Charles  A. 
Bigelow  is  riotously  funny,  wringing  laugh¬ 
ter  from  those  who  usually  detest  his  antics. 
Indeed,  the  whole  cast  seems  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  a  cast  can  be.  From  the  very  start 
the  comedy  was  a  great  success. 
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GETTING  EVEN  WITH  MR.  BOSWELL 

By  M.  DAVIS 


IN  the  bunk-house,  after  supper,  there  was 
fun  afloat.  The  rain  beat  upon  the 
shake-roof  with  the  quiet  persistence 
characteristic  of  the  Pacific  coast  winter. 
Some  few  of  the  men  lay  hidden  in  their  cav¬ 
ernous  bunks,  but  most  of  them  lounged 
upon  the  benches,  talking,  laughing,  and 
spitting  tobacco  up>on  the  stove.  As  usual, 
someb^y  was  getting  an  unmerciful  “josh¬ 
ing.”  This  evening  it  was  John  Greenough, 
who  sat  quietly  by  the  table,  reading. 

John  was  the  one  man  in  camp  whom  the 
camp  did  not  quite  understand.  Rumor 
hinted  of  a  past  that  had  once  been  his;  but 
he  was  very  young.  All  that  was  known  of 
him  was  that  he  was  sociable,  yet  devoted  to 
his  work;  that  he  could  fight  when  he  had  to; 
and  that  he  kept  his  trunk  at  Dad  McKee’s 
ranch  on  Winatchie  Prairie. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  fun-making,  and 
Nougatine  Nick,  the  head  timber  faller  in 
Tom  McIntyre’s  logging  crew,  got  a  chance 
to  make  a  remark.  He  was  called  Nouga¬ 
tine  just  now  because  the  last  time  he  was 
drunk — which  is  to  say,  the  last  time  he  was 
in  town — he  had  been  seen  to  lay  a  gold 
eagle  on  the  coimter  at  a  candy  stand,  telling 
the  proprietor  to  set  out  candy  for  all  the 
kids  in  town. 

“I  say,”  declared  Nougatine,  “that 


Johnny  would  be  a  rich  man,  only  for  one 
thing.  The  reason  I  mean  is  that  he’s  too 
willin’  to  work.  An’,  then,  he  believes 
every  man  is  tellin’  him  the  God’s  truth, 
when  it’s  a  sad  fact  that  most  of  the  things 
one  man  tells  another  is  dam’  Ues.  An’  he 
gits  more  lies  in  his’n  than  most  fellers, 
’cause  he’s  so  confidin’-like.” 

The  subject  of  discussion  had  so  far  taken 
no  notice  of  the  talk.  He  now  looked  up 
from  his  engineering  book  and  smiled. 
“Oh,  go  to  bed,  Nick,”  he  advised.  “You’ll 
need  all  that  breath  you’re  wasting,  when 
you  get  hold  of  the  saw  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Got  breath  to  spare,”  answered  the  faller, 
“when  you’re  on  t’other  end  of  the  saw.” 

This  caused  a  laugh,  for  John  was  the 
third  man  in  two  weeks  that  had  sawed  with 
big  Nick.  He  had,  however,  lasted  longer 
than  the  other  two  together.  When  he  had 
started  falling  timber,  there  were  several 
bets  of  two  to  one  that  he  wouldn’t  last  two 
days;  but  now  it  was  an  even  bet  that  he 
would  hold  his  job.  I 

Old  man  Lawffer  got  started  next.  He 
was  bull-cook.  He  had  cut  the  stove  wood, 
kindled  the  morning  fire,  swept  the  shack, 
and  carried  the  water  ever  since  Tom  McIn¬ 
tyre  had  started  logging. 
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“This  here  Hay-wire  Boswell,”  began  the 
old  man,  gently  prodding  a  prodigious 
specimen  who  sat  beside  him,  “this  here 
Hay-wire  is  a  great  judge  of  human  natur’. 
An’  he  used  to  be  a  pretty  good  hand  balin’ 
hay  down  to  his  dad’s  ranch.”  They  all 
laughed,  for  it  was  known  that  Hay-wire’s 
disgust  with  hay-baling  as  an  occupation 
had  made  him  take  to  the  woods. 

“I  exjject  you  fellers  never  heard  how 
Hay- wire  cut  Johnny  Greenough  out  with 
that  pretty  schoolmarm  down  to  the  Prairie 
last  winter.  Well,  it  was  comical.  Hay¬ 
wire  knowed  that  the  kid  was  figurin’  on 
takin’  her  to  the  dance  one  Saturday  even¬ 
in’.  John  was  drivin’  the  tote-team  at  that 
time.  He  could  handle  horses  all  right,  but 
what  he  didn’t  know  about  ’em  would  fill  an 
encyclopeedy.  He  had  put  the  team  in  the 
stable  along  to’rds  evenin’,  an’  was  mowin’ 
the  bunch  grass  oiT  his  face,  all  ready  to 
light  out  for  the  Prairie  after  supp>er,  when 
Hay-wire  waltzes  in.  He  was  goin’  to  the 
dance,  too. 

“‘John,’  says  he,  ‘Plowboy  has  got  an 
awful  bad  leg.  You  must  ’a’  been  drivin’ 
mighty  reckless.’ 

“John,  he  bit,  an’  they  goes  out  to  the 
stable  together.  Hay-wire  goes  up  to  the 
big  bay,  an’  begins  runnin’  lus  hand  up  an’ 
down  one  foreleg.  He  would  jamb  his 
thumb  in  between  the  two  leg  bones,  an’ 
Plowboy  would  naturally  stomp  an’  draw 
his  leg  away.  ‘  You  see  where  it’s  sore,’  says 
Hay-wire.  ‘I  noticed  him  standin’  pecu¬ 
liar-like,  so  I  took  him  out,  an’  he  walked 
awful  lame!’ 

“‘He  didn’t  walk  lame  when  we  came  in,’ 
the  kid  says. 

“Hay-wire  kept  on  spinnin’  ’em.  ‘Oh,  no, 
he  woiddn’t  show  it  till  he’d  been  standin’ 
an  hour  or  so.  The  devil  of  it  is  that  he’ll 
sure  go  lame  in  the  momin’,  an’  if  I  know 
Tom  McIntyre,  you’ll  be  hittin’  down  the 
road.’ 

“‘Couldn’t  I  doctor  it  up,’  asks  John, 
‘  so’s  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning?  ’ 

“‘Lord,  no,’  says  Hay-wire.  ‘To  git 
that  leg  in  shap>e  by  momin’,  you’d  have  to 
rub  liniment  on  it  every  hour  or  so,  all 
night.  I’d  never  do  that  if  I  were  in  your 
place.  I’d  sooner  lose  my  job  than  lose  my 
sleep.’  You  see  how  nice  Hay- wire  had 
his  fish  sized  up.  He  knowed  John  would 
ruther  lose  a  leg  than  his  job.  An’  sure 
enough,  fishie  swallered  hook,  bait,  line, 
fishpole  an’  all.  ‘You  just  leave  that  to 


me,’  he  says.  An’  blamed  if  he  didn’t  set 
up  all  night,  rubbin’  liniment  on  the  poor 
horse’s  leg.  Hay-wire,  of  course,  he  hikes 
over  the  hill  to  the  Prairie,  an’  gives  Miss 
Schoolmarm  a  big  con  about  how  Mister 
Greenough  had  been  detained  at  camp  by 
pressing  business,  and  wished  him  to  make 
excuses,  and  would  she  give  him.  Mister 
Calvin  Boswell,  the  pleasure  of  goin’  to  the 
dance  with  her.  An’  she  handed  him  that 
pleasure. 

“Well,  next  momin’  Johnny  was  most 
tickled  to  death  to  see  Plowboy  walked  as 
good  as  ever.  The  push  was  standin’  in 
front  of  the  office  when  John  druv  by.  ‘Hey 
there,’  says  the  boss,  sniffin’  the  air,  ‘been 
givin’  them  horses  a  liniment  shower  bath?  ’ 

“Well,  pretty  quick  McIntyre  had  the 
whole  thing  out  of  him.  ‘I  hope,’  says  the 
big  feller,  makin’  that  bull’s  voice  of  his 
awful  soft  an’  ladylike,  ‘I  hope  you  told* 
Hay-wire  to  give  her  your  love.’  ” 

John  Greenough  joined  heartily  in  the 
laugh  that  followed  this  story.  “I  was 
pretty  green,  last  winter,”  he  admitted, 
“and  I  certainly  got  all  the  jollying  that 
was  coming  to  me,  after  that.” 

The  mighty  Mr.  Boswell  now  chimed  in: 
“You  wouldn’t  blame  me,”  he  declared,  “if 
you  knowed  the  schoolmarm.  She’s  a  posy, 
you  bet.  Dead  game  sport,  too.  I  bet  the 
way  she  can  throw  fancy  drinks  down  her 
gullet - ” 

John  Greenough  had  snapped  his  book 
shut.  There  was  no  smile  on  his  face  this 
time. 

“  Boswell,”  he  said  calmly,  “  you  lie.”  He 
did  not  move  as  the  big  rancher  sprang  to 
his  feet.  But  Nougatine  Nick  deftly  caught 
Hay-wire’s  arm  and  sat  him  down. 

“Cool  off  there,”  he  growled.  “You 
know  you’re  lyin’,  and,  what’s  more,  if  you 
start  a  rough-house  at  this  time  of  night 
some  of  the  lads  will  tumble  out  of  bed  and 
throw  you  into  the  horse-trough.” 

Mr.  Boswell,  still  with  an  unpleasant  look 
on  his  face,  began  to  strip  off  his  overalls 
preparatory  to  going  to  bed.  Nick  started 
to  do  the  same,  but  changed  his  mind  and 
went  over  to  John.  “Say,  boy,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “don’t  start  no  racket  with  that  fel¬ 
ler.  He  might  kill  you.” 

“Maybe,”  John  admitted,  “but  there 
would  be  some  fun  before  the  fimeral.” 

As  usual,  it  was  raining  the  next  morning 
when  Tom  McIntyre  came  out  of  the  office 
and  called,  “All  al^ard,  boys,”  and  the  men 
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filtered  out  from  the  bunk-house.  The  boss 
stood  where  the  men  would  pass  close  to  him 
as  they  went  to  the  woods.  Occasionally  he 
would  stop  a  man  to  give  him  some  order 
about  his  day’s  work. 

As  Nougatine  Nick  came  out  of  the  filing 
shack  with  a  fresh  saw  over  his  shoulder,  the 
foreman  stopped  him.  “You  fellers  start 
failin’  at  the  back  end  of  the  skid-road 
to-day.  I  want  to  git  the  long  haul  cleared 
up  before  the  road  gits  all  cut  up.  The  new 
man  that  come  in  last  night  will  saw  with 
you  in  place  of  young  Greenough.  Hey 
there,  John!” — for  John  had  gone  on  ahead. 

“  Ever  work  on  the  river?  ”  the  boss  asked 
briefly. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  boy;  “the  only 
hard  work  I  ever  did  before  I  came  here  was 
on  the  drive.  But  I’d  rather  not  change 
jobs  just  iiow.” 

•  “The  hell  you’d  ruther  not!”  observed 
the  boss;  then,  after  a  pause:  “I  want  you 
and  that  jjertickler  side-kicker  of  yours, 
Hay-wire  Boswell,  to  go  out  and  start  some 
of  them  logs  downstream.  If  they  keep 
pilin’  up  in  that  dead  water  much  longer,  it 
will  take  a  whole  flock  of  donkey  engines  to 
move  them.” 

Tom  McIntyre  had  the  true  business 
man’s  instinct  as  to  how  much  he  should  say 
to  a  man.  To  some  he  would  have  said, 
“  You  do  as  you  are  told  or  you  hit  the  road.” 

Nick  had  waited  to  hear  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  his  amusement  was  audible — that 
is,  to  any  one  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
away.  He  showed  even  more  joy  at  John’s 
next  and  last  speech,  as  he  turned  to  do  as 
the  foreman  directed:  “The  only  reason  I 
didn’t  want  to  change  jobs,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
w’as  because  I  wanted  to  show  old  Nouga¬ 
tine  that  I  could  stay  on  the  end  of  a  saw 
with  him,  if  we  had  to  fall  every  tree  in  the 
county.  He  thinks  I  can’t  stand  the  work.” 

Encouraged  by  the  foreman’s  odd  smile, 
Nick  now  had  his  say.  “Sure  and  I  know 
the  reason  he  don’t  want  to  change  jobs. 
There’s  one  of  them  dances  at  the  hall  down 
to  Winatchie  a  week  from  Saturday,  and  the 
lad  was  figurin’  on  cuttin’  Hay-wire  out  this 
time,  for  fair;  an’  he  knows  how  much  time 
there’ll  be  for  dancin’  when  he’s  workin’ 
on  the  river.  Cheer  up,  though,  boy,”  he 
added,  for  John’s  benefit,  “if  you  can’t  go, 
neither  can  he.” 

John  Greenough  took  no  notice  of  Nick’s 
speech.  “  Whenever  Boswell’s  ready,  then  I 
I  am,”  he  said  briefly. 


At  the  end  of  a  week’s  hard,  wet  work, 
John  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Cal  Bos¬ 
well — John  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  calling 
him  Hay-wire — was  a  pretty  decent  chap, 
after  all.  Since  his  one  false  start  in  the 
bunk-house  that  night,  he  had  refrained 
from  amusing  himself  with  talk  about 
women  that  John  knew;  and  his  splendid 
strength,  his  good  fellowship,  and  his  entire 
willingness  in  taking  orders  from  a  man  four 
years  his  junior  made  John  his  friend. 

All  day  Friday  they  worked  hard  in  the 
rain  with  their  peavies  and  pond-hooks, 
rolling  and  shoving  the  big  fir  logs  off  the 
shallows  into  the  main  current  of  the  tearing 
Shushula.  At  quitting  time  the  dead  water 
lay  nearly  clear  of  logs,  and  John  and  Cal 
splashed  joyfully  ashore.  As  they  reached 
the  bank,  they  threw  their  p>eavies  with  sure 
aim  into  the  old  drift  log,  where  the  points 
stuck  fast.  Cal  hit  his  partner  a  mighty  slap 
on  the  back. 

“Cheer  up,  you  old  log-roller!”  he  yelled. 

We’ll  get  an  easy  day’s  work  to-morrow, 
and  then  it’s  me  and  you  on  the  hike  to  the 
Prairie.” 

“The  Prairie?”  said  John  innocently. 
“Why,  what’s  doing  there?” 

Cal  gave  him  a  keen  look  and  chuckled. 
“You  old  stiff,  it’s  well  you  know.  You’ve 
been  figurin’  all  day  how  you  can  cut  me  out 
and  t£^e  Miss  Donald  to  the  hall  your¬ 
self.” 

John  noted  the  respectful  “Miss  Donald” 
with  approval,  and  grew  suddenly  genial. 
“You’re  a  mind-reader.  Hay-wire,”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  “Tell  you  what  we’ll  do!  We’ll 
toss  up  a  four-bit  piece  that  is  the  sum  of  my 
wealth.  Heads  it’s  me,  tails  it’s  you.” 

But  on  Saturday  morning  a  fresh  lot  of  logs 
had  come  down  from  the  landing  and  had 
drifted  into  the  backwater.  There  was  a 
long  day’s  work  in  sight,  and  Cal  was  a  little 
cranky.  The  two  men  worked  hard  all 
morning,  but  at  noon  they  had  not  got 
half  the  logs  out. 

As  they  climbed  up  the  steep  river-bank 
to  dinner,  Mr.  Boswell  wore  a  preoccupied 
look.  After  dinner  this  look  be^me  almost 
ominous.  “I  must  put  some  more  calks  in 
my  shoes  before  I  tackle  it,”  he  said  slowly, 
and  looking  John  straight  in  the  eyes.  “  I’ll 
be  down  in  about  a  half  hour.” 

John  picked  up  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
river.  He  took  his  peavy  from  the  log,  and 
was  soon  so  occupied  in  Im  work  that  he  for¬ 
got  all  about  his  partner.  He  was  trying  to 
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start  a  specially  large  log  when  he  heard 
some  one  on  the  rocky  b^ch.  He  looked 
around  just  as  Tom  McIntyre  called  to 
him:  “Boswell  went  to  town.  Said  he 
had  the  toothache,  but  I  know  different. 
Wants  to  get  drunk.” 

John  Greenough  took  in  the  news  slowly. 
A  peculiar  smile  showed  at  the  comers  of  his 
mouth.  Then,  “No,  he  don’t  want  to  get 
drunk,”  he  said,  with  emphasis,  and  his 
smile  enlightened  the  boss,  who  was  qmck 
at  divining  things. 

“Why,  the  whelp!”  he  said.  “So  he’s 
goin’  to  get  ahead  of  you  for  that  dance 
to-night,  eh?  Well,  that’s  a  dirty,  low- 
down  trick!  And  I’ll  fire  the  pup  when  he 
gets  back,  for  he  knows  I  wanted  awful  bad 
to  keep  these  here  shallows  clear  of  logs. 
I  expect  I’d  better  help  you  awhile  myself. 
That  looks  like  a  tough  customer  you’re 
tacklin’  now.” 

The  two  men  worked  almost  in  silence 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Few  words  were 
necessary.  When  one  could  not  start  a 
log  alone,  the  other  would  splash  over  to 
him  and  take  hold  with  his  peavy  while 
his  partner  got  a  new  leverage.  At  last 
the  foreman  called,  “Hold  a  minute,  John.” 

The  young  man’s  glance 
rapidly  followed  McIntyre’s, 
and  he  saw  at  once  what  was 
the  trouble.  At  the  outer 
end  of  the  sand-bar  a  mag¬ 
nificent  forty-foot  log,  more 
than  four  feet  in  diameter, 
was  stuck  fast  squarely  across 
the  current.  One  end  was 
aground  on  the  bar,  and  the 
other  was  caught  on  a  rock 
that  showed  above  the  water 
in  the  rapids.  The  swift  rush 
of  the  current  struck  the  big 
log  fairly,  and  leaped  and 
splashed  over  it,  but  could 
not  budge  it.  Unless  the  men 
could  dislodge  it  before  they 
loosed  the  logs  between  it 
and  shore,  they  could  not  get 
at  it.  Both  men  saw  this. 

“We’d  ought  to  have  a 
boat  to  handle  that  gent  by 
rights.  A  man  will  have  to 
jump  awful  quick  after  he 
shoves  that  end  off  the  rock, 
for  in  that  kind  of  water 
she’ll  jerk  downstream  pretty 
fierce.”  Tom  McIntyre  said 


this  slowly,  thinking  hard  all  the  while. 
John  was  thinking,  too. 

“I  believe  I  can  do  it,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  I  think  just  a  little  pinch  against  that  rock 
will  free  the  farther  end,  and  I  can  get  back 
on  to  the  other  logs  before  she  gets  away 
entirely.” 

He  made  his  way  easily  from  log  to  log, 
and  finally  stood  upon  the  big  one,  with  the 
water  dashing  over  his  feet.  Bracing  him¬ 
self,  and  using  his  p>eavy  as  a  lever,  he 
pried  with  all  his  strength  between  the  log 
and  the  rock. 

“Take  care,  boy,”  cautioned  McIntyre. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment.  The  log 
swung  clear  in  the  current,  nearly  rolling 
John  off  his  feet.  He  turned  quick  as  a 
snake,  but  before  he  could  take  a  step  he 
felt  that  the  log  was  afloat.  It  was  twenty 
— thirty — forty  feet  to  the  nearest  log  in  the 
shallows.  He  could  not  jump  to  it.  Could 
he  swim  it?  Swim  it — in  the  Shushula 
rapids?  He  heard  the  foreman’s  fierce, 
desperate  shout; .  saw  the  gliding  banks; 
heard,  almost  felt,  the  roaring  hunger  of  the 
river  for  the  sea.  The  waters  around  him 
were  mad.  He  seemed  to  see  the  white 
gleam  of  sharks’  bellies  as  they  plunged  for 


WITH  BOOTCALKS  CLINGING  UGHTLY  TO  THE  BASK,  HE 
SWAYED  AND  SIDE-STEPPED  TO  FOLLOW  THE 
BUND  LUKCHING  OP  HIS  CRAFT. 
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SHE  SAW  A  BEDRAGGLED  YOUTH  IN  A  YELLOW  UNDERSHIRT  AND  BROWN 
OVERALLS  FLOATING  MAJESTICALLY  TOWARD  HER. 


their  prey;  then  he  knew  it  was  the  feathery 
plumes  of  the  rapids  that  he  saw,  rushing, 
turning,  vanishing.  There  were  no  sharks  in 
that  water — but  there  was  worse. 

The  big  log  gave  a  sudden  sharp  roll  under 
him,  and  he  jumped  to  meet  its  quick  turn, 
saving  himself  from  death.  Action  brought 
back  all  his  wits.  He  took  careful  hold  of 
his  peavy,  one  hand  near  each  end,  and 
this  helped  him  to  keep  his  balance.  With 
bootcalks  clinging  lightly  to  the  bark,  he 
swayed  and  side-stepped  to  follow  the  blind 
lurching  of  his  rudderless  craft. 

To  this  day,  John  Greenough  has  never 
been  able  to  tell  exactly  how  he  rode  his 
saw-log  safely  through  Dead  Driver’s' 
Canon,  where  the  swift-flowing  Shushula 
crowds  itself  into  a  bare  twenty  feet  be¬ 
tween  straight  walls  of  moss-covered  basalt. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  cahon,  just  before 
the  river  calms  itself  into  the  quiet  reaches 
that  border  Winatchie  Prairie,  there  is  a 
glistening  plunge  of  water  over  a  low  ledge 
of  rock.  John  saw  it  coming,  and  took  a 
deep  breath  just  as  he  was  thrown  off  his 
feet.  He  threw  away  the  peavy — it  had 
served  its  purpose — and  lay  limp  in  the 
water  until  he  felt  himself  out  of  the  suc¬ 
tion.  Then  he  came  easily  to  the  surface, 
and  saw  his  good  ship  sailing  sedately  ahead 
of  him  in  the  still  pools.  He  reached  the 
log  with  a  few  strokes,  scrambled  aboard. 


and  stood  there  with 
the  water  dripping 
from  him. 

He  looked  aroimd. 
On  his  right  the 
noble  flrs  came  down 
to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  a  wilderness  of 
tree-tops  clothed  the 
moimtainside  up  to 
where  the  low,  damp 
clouds  hung  heavily. 
To  the  left  was  a 
broad  break  in  the 
mountains,  where 
lay  the  fair,  rolling 
Prairie. 

It  suddenly  came 
to  him  where  he  was. 
He  gave  a  mighty 
tug  at  his  precious 
rawhide  watch- 
chain.  It  was  only 
five  o’clock.  The 
crafty  Mr.  Boswell, 
at  a  good,  stiff  pace,  would  be  just  about 
crossing  the  ridge  on  the  steep  and  winding 
road,  still  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Prairie; 
while  here  he  was,  drifting  past  a  long  line 
of  cottonwoods  that  ended  at  Dad  McKee’s 
orchard. 

He  dropped  his  watch  with  a  jerk,  and 
let  it  dangle  crazily,  while  he  laughed  and 
laughed,  hopping  from  one  sloppy  foot  to  the 
other. 

“Whoop>-ee!”  he  yelled,  so  that  it  echoed 
against  the  trees.  “  Whoop-ee-ee!” 

There  were  Dad  McKee’s  prime  trees, 
coming  down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge. 
A  girl  was  shoving  a  pair  of  oars  into  a  boat, 
and  she  looked  up  and  saw  a  bedraggled 
youth  in  a  yellow  undershirt  and  brown 
overalls  floating  majestically  toward  her.  He 
was  on  a  log.  At  last  she  recognized  him. 

“Well,  John  Greenough,  what  in  the 

world - ?  ’’  began  Miss  Donald,  as  the  man 

on  the  log,  gravely  bowing,  came  almost 
within  handshaking  distance  of  her.  “  Evi¬ 
dently  I  am  just  in  time  to  rescue  you.”  • 

Whereupon  John  jumped  easily  into  the 
water,  and  in  a  moment  stood  dripping  and 
hatless  before  the  young  schoolmistress. 

“I  came  down,  Margaret,”  he  said,  with 
great  dignity,  “to  ask  you  to  go  to  the 
dance  with  me  this  evening.  Not  having 
much  time  to  spare,  I — er — came  by  boat.” 

Margaret  laughed  out,  showing  her  white 
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teeth.  “You’re  such  an  awful  fraud,  John. 
I  think  myself  you  are  on  your  way  to  Steil- 
acoom — to  the  asylum.  But,  my  goodness, 
you  must  come  and  get  yoiu:  dry  clothes  on 
right  away.  You  can  tell  me  about  it  after¬ 
ward.  Mother  McKee  will  certainly  be 
surprised.” 

John  always  saw  a  dim  rosy  light  steal 
over  his  surroundings  when  he  walked  be¬ 
side  this  girl.  She  was  so  like  the  girls  in 
Chapter  One — yes,  superior  even  to  them; 
so  different  from  the  other  girls  he  had  met 
in  this  Chapter  Two.  He  turned  to  look 
back  at  the  mountain  forest  on  the  farthest 
side  of  the  river.  He  wondered  if  he  would 
sometime  be  logging  there  himself,  and  mak¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  buy  the  ranch  next  to 
McKee’s. 


Almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  in  the 
big  attic  room,  diving  into  his  trunk  after 
fresh  clothes,  while  the  two  McKee  boys 
popp)ed  rapid-fire  questions  at  him.  Clean 
and  shaved,  he  came  downstairs  into  the 
kitchen  in  time  to  hear  a  scraping  of  feet  on 
the  porch,  and  a  familiar  voice  at  the  open 
door:  “Howdy-do,  Miss  Donald — ”  the 
voice  sounded  a  bit  out  of  breath — “I  come 
in  on  my  way  home  to  see  if  you’d  go  to  the 
dance  with  me  this  evenin’.” 

Before  Miss  Donald  could  frame  an  an¬ 
swer,  John  Greenough  strolled  casually  into 
sight  of  the  amazed  Mr.  Boswell.  “Why, 
hello,  Calvin,”  he  said,  with  careful  conde¬ 
scension.  “You  made  good  time  over  the 
mountain.  I  hope  we’ll  see  you  at  the 
dance  this  evening.” 


THE  GIFT 

By  ELIZABETH  NEWPORT  HEPBURN 


IN  the  arbor  covered  with  fertile  grape 
vines  it  was  dark  and  cool  and  blossom- 
sweet.  An  hour  earlier  they  had  been 
merely  comrades,  frankly  fond  of  each 
other  but  as  frankly  indepiendent.  Now  the 
full  moon  and  the  autumn  night  and  the 
touch  of  sensitive  hands  had  worked  a 
miracle.  Adrienne  still  leaned  her  head 
against  the  lattice  and  sat  motionless,  as 
though  she  were  carved  from  lovely,  rose- 
hued  marble,  but  Rob’s  dark  head  was 
close,  his  cheek  touched  her  cheek,  and 
his  low  laugh  rang  with  something  more 
vital  than  comradeship,  something  warmer, 
sweeter,  more  tense,  more  thrilling. 

In  response  to  that  laugh  at  last  Adrienne 
sighed. 

“But,  Rob,  I  don’t  want  to  marry!  A’ 
the  married  j>eople  we  know’  are  such  poke... 
They  live,  move,  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
commonplace.  They  say  ‘we’  and  ‘our,’ 
they  talk  about  the  household  allowance 
and  the  plumbing  and  how  much  it  costs  to 
commute.  And  they  all  get  to  playing  bridge 
— after  they’ve  given  up  tennis  and  dancing 
and  all  the  things  that  are  worth  while!” 

Rob  had  stopped  laughing.  He,  too, 
made  a  sound  as  much  like  a  genuine  sigh 
as  a  normal,  healthy,  prosperous  youth  of 
twenty-three  can  manage. 


“And  yet  Dad  and  Mother  have  an  aw¬ 
fully  good  time  together,”  he  commented. 
“But  they  do  talk  about  the  cost  of  things, 
and  they  play  bridge,  even  two  handed  on 
Saturday  nights.  Isn’t  it  awful?” 

Then  he  forgot  how  awful  it  all  was,  and 
kissed  her;  and  Adrienne’s  lips  answered 
him  in  the  one  ancient,  eloquent,  wordless 
way. 

But  after  a  while  they  came  back  to  that 
engrossing  topic,  the  deadly  prose  of  mar¬ 
ried  life. 

“It’s  so  monotonous.”  Thus  Adrienne. 

“It’s  so  beastly  conventional.”  This 
from  Rob. 

Adrienne  mused.  “It’s  horribly  expen¬ 
sive,  and  it  gets  you  in  a  rut  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  and  it’s  morally  unwholesome  be¬ 
cause  it  develops  egoism,  and  it’s  a  danger¬ 
ous  example  to  people  who  haven’t  a  talent 
for  reading  human  nature,  and  it’s  selfish 
and  stupid  and  hackneyed  and - ” 

But  Rob  stopped  the  verbal  deluge  with  a 
force  and  in  a  manner  that  took  away 
Adrienne’s  breath. 

“A  fellow  might  suppose  you  didn’t  care 
a  hang,”  he  cri^  reproachfully. 

Adrienne  made  no  protestation.  She  con¬ 
sidered  that  none  was  necessary.  After  a 
little  she  spoke  reminiscently. 
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“I’m  twenty,  almost  twenty-one.  And 
I’ve  never  done  it  before.” 

Curiously,  Rob  understood.  “Why  haven’t 
you,  Adrienne?  Was  it  because  you  thought 
it  wrong?” 

She  considered.  “No,  I  don’t  think  it’s 
wrong.  Lots  of  nice  girls  do  it — and  mean 
it  at  the  time — and  the  boys  generally 
understand,  I  think.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you,  dear,  until  now?” 

This  time  the  boy’s  kiss  was  exquisitely 
gentle,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  express 
some  chivalric  appreciation  too  subtle  for 
mere  words. 

“I  think,”  she  said  slowly,  feeling  for  the 
right  words,  “that  perhaps  it  was  because 
above  all  tWngs  I  have  always  wanted  to 
play  fair,  to  be  quite  honest.  You  know, 
since  Mother  died — and  I  was  a  little  girl 
then — there  haven’t  been  many  people  with 
the  right  to  kiss  me.  Aunts,  of  course,  and  old 
friends  of  the  family,  and  the  two  girls  I  liked 
best  at  college.  But  nobody  awfully  close, 
like  your  mother  or  sister,  or  your  dad.  So 
I’ve  felt  a  little  as  if  a  kiss  were  sacred,  that 
it  meant  real  fondness,  a  thrill  deep  down.” 

“And  you  haven’t  felt  it — for  any  of  the 
fellows?”  asked  Rob. 

The  girl  blushed;  he  could  see  the  blush 
even  in  the  moonlight. 

“I’ve  wanted  to,  once  or  twice,  but  I 
wasn’t  sure — so  I  waited,  and  now  I  believe 
I  am  glad  I  did.” 

For  the  first  time  Rob  kissed  her  hand."  I’m 
glad,  too — ^Adrienne.  Only  if  you  Aod,  it  would 
still  have  been  all  right.  I  know  that.”, 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time,  not 
touching  each  other,  and  yet  in  some  strange 
way  closer  linked  than  they  had  ever  been. 
Adnenne  was  remembering  her  young 
mother,  dead  so  long  ago,  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  she  knew  and  understood  all  this  warm 
flood  of  safety  and  happiness  which  was 
supix>rting  her  child’s  eager  spirit. 

And  Rob  was  thinking  what  a  mysterious 
thing  love  is,  how  much  it  is  like  religion 
and  reverence  and  unnamed,  holy  things 
which  he  did  not  understand  nor  profess  to 
believe,  yet  which  he  feU  far  down  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  consciousness. 

At  last  Adrienne  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  smiled  at  him.  “  Rob — it’s  so  wonder¬ 
ful  to  feel  how  you  really  care — to  know 
that  it  is  going  to  last  and  grow  all  through 
our  lives.  It’s  not  the  marriage  part  that 
matters;  it’s  the  love  that  makes  people 
marry  so  they  can  keep  together,  like  this.” 


The  boy’s  arm  trembled.  “But  there’s 
more  to  it,  Adrienne.”  He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  shyly;  his  words  shook  a  little.  They 
were  both  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  Adri¬ 
enne  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  older. 
She  took  the  boy’s  face  in  her  hands.  Her 
look  and  gesture  had  the  exquisite,  pro¬ 
tective  quality  which  is  maternal. 

“I  know  it,  dear.  And  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand.  I’m  not  afraid — ^because  it’s  you. 
And  then  I  want  to  take  care  of  you, 
always.” 

Again  silence  in  the  perfumed  darkness. 
About  the  young  figures  seemed  lo  float  a 
winged  presence,  the  dim  and  lovely  shap>e 
of  that  “True  Romance”  of  which  a  modem 
poet  sings. 

At  length  the  boy  sp>oke,  slowly,  half  re¬ 
gretfully,  as  though  afraid  to  frighten  away 
the  dear  presence. 

“Adrienne,  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.” 

The  girl  turned  her  dreaming  eyes  upon 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  fear  altered  the 
sweetness  of  her  mouth.  She  was,  despite 
her  temp>erament,  a  girl  of  the  period  and  a 
college  girl.  She  had  read  a  great  deal,  and 
once  or  twice  she  had  shuddered  at  that 
wisdom  which  is  folly,  the  wisdom  of  the 
average  married  woman.  She  knew  enough 
to  be  afraid. 

But  the  boy  was  not  looking  at  her. 
Hardly  was  he  thinking  of  her.  He  stared 
straight  out  of  the  doorway  up>on  the  wide, 
rolling  lawn  flecked  with  leaf  shadows  in  the 
pale  radiance  of  the  night. 

“Adrienne,”  he  began,  “even  nowadays 
men  are  very  different  from  women.  When 
they  are  yoimg  boys,  hardly  more  than 
children,  in  a  sense  they’re  out  in  the  world. 
They  hear  things  talk^  about,  they  leam 
a  different  code  of  honor  from  the  code  of 
their  sisters  and  mothers,  and  they  get  to 
taking  a  lot  of  things  for  granted  that — 
well,  that  aren’t  so.” 

Adrienne  had  an  impulse  which  she  forced 
herself  to  ignore.  She  wanted  to  move 
away,  so  that  Rob  need  not  so  much  as 
tou<±  her  dress.  There  was  a  pang  at  her 
heart;  she  knew,  suddenly,  that  she  was  no 
longer  an  irresponsible  girl,  but  a  woman. 
And  because  of  this  she  moved  not  farther 
from,  but  closer  to,  this  boy  whom  she  loved 
— and  who  was  living  that  mysterious  life, 
the  life  of  a  young  man. 

Rob  went  on  quietly:  “Temptations  come 
early  to  most  boys,  temptations  you  wouldn’t 
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dream  of,  Adrienne.  I  was  only  seventeen 
when  I  realized  that  for  every  decent  boy  on 
earth  there  is  a  fight  on,  the  fight  just  to  keep 
decent.  It  was  queer,  but  the  day  it  came 
I  had  a  telegram  from  Dad.  I  was  staying 
with  a  school  chum,  in  a  little  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  out  West.  We’d  been  having 
great  larks  because  his  family  were  away, 
and  we  were  keeping  bachelor  hall  together 
like  two  grown  men.  And  then  the  wire 
came — Mother  was  ill — and  I  went  home  on 
the  Limited,  and  when  I  got  there  she  was 
delirious  and  the  only  person  she  recognized 
for  almost  two  weeks  was  not  Mildred,  nor 
Father,  but  me.” 

He  shifted  his  position  a  little,  and  now 
Adrienne  was  free  of  the  arm  which  a  little 
while  ago  she  had  resented. 

“Somehow  Mother  and  I  got  closer  and 
chummier  as  she  was  getting  strong  than  we 
had  ever  been  before.  We  had  long  talks, 
new  ones.  She  seemed  to  me  younger — 
more  like  a  pal  than  like  a  chap’s  mother. 
One  night,  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  Uke  this,  she  said  something  I  never 
forgot.  She  had  been  talking  about  Father 
— what  a  corking  man  he  is — I  knew  that — 
and  she  told  me  what  a  wonderful  lover  he 
had  been;  not  just  a  good  husband  but  a 
lover,  guarding  the  romance  of  youth  under 
all  the  apparent  prose  of  marriage.  As  she 
talked  she  seemed  to  me  rather  wonderful, 
too — for  a  mother  to  be  able  to  show  such 
intimate,  splendid  things  to  her  own  son. 

“And  then  she  said:  ‘Rob,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  The  most  precious  gift  a 
man  can  bring  his  wife,  when  he  loves  and 
marries,  is  not  success,  not  culture  nor  great 
achievements  nor  money,  but  this  one  thing 
— a  record  as  clean  as  her  own!  Rob,  when 
a  man  does  this,  he  crowns  his  wife;  she  is 
a  queen  among  women.  And  all  her  life  she 
wears  her  invisible  crown  proudly!’” 

Rob  paused  for  a  long,  long  moment. 
“After  that,  Adrienne,  the  fight  really  was 
on.  I  had  always  honored  Dad,  now  I  wor¬ 
shipped  him,  for  I  had  learned  to  see  him 
through  Mother’s  eyes.  But  that  fall  I 
went  to  college.  And  there  I  got  my  taste 
of  the  real  thing — temptation.  It  made  all 
other  things — mothers  and  ideals  and  clean, 
simple  prayers — pale  into  a  kind  of  far-away 
mist  of  dreams. 

“Before  I  went  back  after  Christmas  my 
senior  year,  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  Every 
man  has  to  live  his  own  life,  meet  his  own 
fate,  I  told  myself.  Dad  and  I  were  differ¬ 


ent,  made  differently.  And  I  might  never 
marry.  I  remember  when  I  kissed  Mother 
good-by  that  time,  I  had  a  sense  that  she 
was  saying  good-by  to  the  boy  she  knew. 

“Dad  and  I  walked  to  the  station  to¬ 
gether;  it  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  even  by  the 
path,  but  we  didn’t  want  the  machine.  He 
had  left  papers  piled  a  foot  high  on  his  desk 
to  be  with  me.  He  was  doing  the  biggest 
and  most  scientific  work  he  had  ever  done, 
and  he  loved  his  work,  but  he  said  he  needed 
the  walk. 

“  On  the  way  he  talked  a  bit  about  Mother. 
He  said:  ‘Your  mother  is  the  purest,  the 
best,  and  the  bravest  woman  I  have  ever 
known.’  ” 

“I  said :  ‘ The  best  ever.  Dad.  But  she  has 
never  needed  courage  when  she  has  had  you.’ 

“He  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  hard,  and  his  big  chin 
set  in  that  firm  line — I  could  see  that  what 
he  was  going  to  tell  me  hurt  him.  Finally  he 
came  out  with  it. 

“  ‘  You  and  I  are  alike,  Rob.  We  have  the 
capacity  for  loving  a  few  people  greatly — 
and,  I  believe,  of  recognizing  the  right 
woman,  when  she  comes.  But  we  are  also 
obstinate,  hot-blooded,  passionate.  Ordi¬ 
nary  warnings  avail  not  an  atom!  When  I 
married  your  mother  I  had  the  average 
man’s  confession  to  make  her — but  she  had 
her  dreams,  her  white  ideals — and  what  I 
told  her  nearly  broke  her  heart.’ 

“  I  was  so  stunned  that  I  stood  still  in  the 
path  and  stared  at  him.  I  told  him  what 
Mother  had  said  to  me — but  he  was  not 
surprised. 

“‘She  is  too  loyal  to  let  you  know  that  I 
ever  disappointed  her,  Rob.  But  I’m  afraid 
that  all  her  life  she  herself  has  missed  the 
feel  of  that  crown  on  her  dear  head.’ 

“When  he  shook  hands  before  we  reached 
the  station  he  said:  ‘Each  generation  should 
climb  a  rung  higher  than  the  last,  my  son. 
If  some  day  you  can  give  your  wife  the 
thing  I  did  not  bring  your  mother,  she  and  I 
will  not  have  lived  in  vain.’” 

Adrienne  breathed  a  passionate  sigh  that 
was  almost  a  sob.  “Yet  we  called  marriage 
prosaic — when  it  holds  pain — and  love — like 
that.  Oh,  Rob,  we  were  fools!” 

“You  understand  what  I  mean  you  to 
know — Adrienne?” 

Then  he  saw  the  light  in  her  eyes — he 
knew  that  his  reward  was  the  purest  joy  a 
man  may  experience.  Adrienne  raised  his 
hand  to  her  lips,  then  laid  it  on  her  head. 


A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

There  is  a  certain  maneuver  in  professional  been  declared  to  be  its  constituting  “a  criticism 

tactics  that  the  strong-armed  and  light-hngered  of  life.”  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  novels  have  been 

gentry  of  the  nether  world  not  infrequently  so  filled — pressed  down  and  running  over — 

resort  to.  Tim  the  Toucher,  for  instance,  when  with  the  keen  yet  genial  criticism  of  his  personal 

a  series  of  masterly  exploits  has  brought  him  comment  on  life  &at  we  have  not  cared,  and 

into  unwelcome  prominence,  will  occasionally  indeed  have  not  always  noticed,  that  in  them- 

enter  one  door  of  a  double-fronted  building  and  selves,  structurally  and  by  the  s}mthetic  impli- 
emerge  a  little  later  from  the  other,  having  cations  of  their  working  out,  they  have  not 

meanwhile  sloughed  off  the  outward  tags  of  a  constituted  such  a  criticism.  In  this  present 

familiar  personality.  He  may  even,  if  he  thinks  story  of  a  past-day  libertine  the  fact  is  baldly 
that  a  few  shreds  of  resemblance  have  survived  obvious.  “An  Affair  of  Dishonor”  is  little 
the  first  transformation,  repeat  the  process  in  more  than  an  unadventurous  story  of  ad- 

another  quarter.  He  has,  in  the  language  of  venture.  Compared  with  De  Morgan’s  other 

his  coterie,  “made  a  clean  get-away.”  For  work,  it  is  “Hamlet”  without  the  Prince  of 

reasons  that  are  very  much  less  apparent  than  Denmark, 

in  the  case  of  the  above-mention^  Timothy, 

Mr.  William  De  Morgan,  an  old,  beloved,  0 

and  greatly  honored  friend  of  ours,  has  chosen 

thus  to  withdraw  himself  from  our  recognition  The  dark  of  the  moon  is  the  time  to  watch  the 
in  his  latest  fiction,  “An  Affair  of  Dishonor”  stars;  and  so  there  can  be  no  better  occasion 
(Holt).  His  tactics  are  inadroit  but  successful,  than  the  present,  when  several  of  the  trans- 
He  has  not  only  passed  from  the  nineteenth  atlantic  luminaries  are  in  eclipse,  to  turn  our 
century  to  the  seventeenth,  but  in  the  passing  interested  attention  to  one  or  two  young 
he  has  assumed  the  disguise  of  an  innocuous  writers  in  America  whose  recent  work  shows 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  who,  in  his  what  our  friend  Allen  Upward  calls  “going 
turn,  pretends  to  be  merely  rehabilitating  the  strength”  of  a  hopeful  and  heartening  kind, 
forgotten  narrative  of  a  neglected  predecessor.  Charles  Tenney  Jackson  and  Reginald  Wright 
If  De  Morgan’s  name  had  net  appeared  on  the  Kauffman  are  the  writers  in  question,  and  al- 
title  page,  it  is  probable  that  even  the  watchful  though,  in  their  respective  novels,  “  My  Broth- 
policemen  on  the  critical  squad  would  have  er’s  Keeper”  (Bobbs-Merrill)  and  “The  House 
touched  elbows  with  the  book  without  suspicion,  of  Bondage”  (Moffat,  Yard),  they  face  each 

It  has  already  been  said  in  this  department  other  squarely  across  an  imbridgable  gulf  of 
that  the  most  delightful  character  in  each  of  creative  impulse  and  inspiration,  they  are  at  one 
Mr.  De  Morgan’s  novels  has  been  De  Morgan  in  their  unaidulterated  Americanism  and  in  their 
himself.  “An  Affair  of  Dishonor,”  the  first  of  rough  and  ready  yet  measurable  promise  that 

his  books  from  which  he  has  been  absent,  proves  sooner  or  later  something  indigenous,  non-com- 

this  statement  by  elimination  and  brings  into  merdal,  purposive,  and  finely  self-fulfilling 
clearer  view  an  allied  limitation  of  its  author’s  shall  come  out  of  that  literary  Nazareth.  This 

genius.  One  of  the  supreme  tests  of  fiction  has  is  not  only  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
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wished,  but  one  that  no  sane  and  unsoured  ob- 
serYtr  can  doubt — except  in  moments  of  de- 
presafen.  But  glimpses  of  the  promised  land, 
however  brighten  the  eyes  of  faith. 


Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Kauffman  each  come  to 
us  with  a  message,  and  both  come  from  that 
hring-line  of  modem  battle  where  the  raw  re¬ 
cruits  of  a  new  ideal  are  pressing  the  entrenched 
forces  of  greed.  But  Mr.  Jackson  comes  as  a 
war  corre^wndent  whose  artist’s  intuition  has 
caught  a  subtle  glory  of  truth  and  beauty  be¬ 
tween  the  smoke  puffs;  and  Mr.  Kauffman 
comes  as  an  officer  of  reconnaissance  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  map  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  redoubts. 
“My  Brother’s  Keeper’’  is  a  gem  set  in  tinsel; 
a  prophecy  that  now  and  then  lapses  into  patois. 
A  man  of  forty — the  only  son  of  a  rich  mill- 
owner  and  Chicago  jurist — an  unfrocked  priest, 
a  wastrd,  wanderer,  tramp,  and  criminal,  takes 
refuge  from  his  pursuers  in  his  father’s  house. 
Here,  by  the  somewhat  clumsy  devices  of  the 
author,  he  Ends  a  set  of  characters  admirably 
adapted  to  act  as  foils  to  his  personality  and  as 
subjects  for  his  exploitation.  And  in  a  series 
of  rather  openly  contrived  butbrilliantlyutilized 
scenes  the  inscrutable  protagonist  of  this  realistic 
yet  symbolic  drama  scourges  each  in  turn  to 
self-knowledge  and  self-surrender.  On  its  face 
the  book  is  a  study  of  a  strange  character 
worked  out  in  the  story  of  a  prodigal’s  return. 
In  its  inescapable  suggestion  it  foretells  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  spirit  of  the  new  age: 
its  sardonic  sources,  its  saturnine  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  and  its  irresistible  appeaL 

0 

“The  House  of  Bondage”  is  a  sociologist’s 
contour  map  of  the  proffie  of  the  pit.  It  is  the 
fictitious  yet  authentic  story  of  a  young  girl 
who  is  lured  away  from  a  Pennsylvania  village 
and  sold  into  sex-slavery  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York.  It  is  the  history  of  her  engulfment, 
feebly  and  futilely  struggling,  feebly  and  futilely 
reached  out  to  by  helpers  as  ignorant  as  herself, 
yet  all  the  while  merely  a  grain  of  grist  in  that 
hell’s  mill  of  politics,  profits,  and  pollution  the 
rumbling  of  whose  machinery  we  shut  our  ears 
against.  It  is  a  horrible  and  revolting  tale,  with 
the  conviction  of  truth  and  the  convincingness 
of  actuality  to  heighten  its  effect.  It  is  not 
caloilated  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  morbid, 
but  rather  to  turn  their  stomachs.  It  is  not 
written  because  the  writer  thought  that  it  would 
sell,  but  because  he  wanted  us  to  know. 

If  you  care  to  see  how  bigly  young  America 
is  striving  for  self-expression,  read  “My  Broth¬ 
er’s  Keeper.”  If  vou  dare  to  know  the  truths 
about  America  that  Mr.  Kauffman  dares  to 
tell  us,  read  “The  House  of  Bondage.” 


One  of  the  axioms  that  we.  Americans  seem, 
as  yet,  too  impatient  to  comprehend  is  that  a 
fine  artistic  purpose  can  be  fittingly  fulfilled 
only  by  the  antecedent  mastering  of  a  fine 
technique.  American  Art — that  much  talked- 
of  abstraction — has  been  so  often  ridiculed 
and  disbelieved  in  less  because  Americans  have 
had  little  to  say  than  because  for  the  most  part 
they  have  felt  that,  time  being  money,  it  be¬ 
hooved  them  to  say  it  quickly  and  get  on  to 
something  else.  Our  pioneer  extraction  is 
enough,  by  itself,  to  account  for  this.  A  nation 
that,  taken  by  and  large,  is  but  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  removed  from  conditions  where  survival  de¬ 
pended  upon  versatility  of  resource  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  performance,  may  well  be  excused  for 
coming  somewhat  slowly  to  the  appreciation  of 
specialized  perfections  or  for  reaching  such  ap¬ 
preciations  in  practical  matters,  like  pulling 
teeth,  before  it  does  in  works  of  supererogation, 
like  writing  novels. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  turning,  without 
offensive  brusqueness,  from  the  extempore 
forcefulness  of  young  America  to  the  exquisitely 
tempered  strength  of  Anatole  France.  “The 
Elm  Tree  on  the  Mall,”  the  latest  translation 
from  this  author’s  works,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  John  Lane  Company,  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  fragment,  broken  cross-sectionwise  from 
the  life  of  a  provincial  town  of  contemporary 
France.  It  is  not,  in  any  accepted  sense,  a  story, 
since  it  begins  at  seeming  haphazard  and  ends, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  in  the  air.  It  is  like 
a  chance  glimpse  caught  from  a  passing  train  or 
a  scene  arbitrarily  revealed  by  an  opened  door. 
But  after  we  have  laid  it  down — astonished,  like 
enough,  at  its  irrelevant  conclusion,  or  rather 
cessation — we  see  with  dawning  appreciation 
that  it  is  irrevocably  complete  in  its  incom¬ 
pletion.  The  author  has  desired  to  sum  up  the 
provincialism  of  his  day  and  has  made  the 
summing-up  look  like  a  fragment  because  a 
fragment  suggests  the  whole  from  which  it  is 
broken.  The  scene  has  been  prepared  with  in¬ 
finite  skill;  the  passing  train  has  been  allowed 
for;  the  door  has  been  opened  to  the  fraction  of 
an  inch  and  closed  at  the  chosen  nick  of  time. 
What  we  took  for  chance  is  the  triumph  of  a 
perfected  technique  serving  a  subtle  artistic 
purpose — a  cunningly  devised  criticism  and 
condemnation. 


I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  among  lovers 
of  simple  and  happy  tales  freshly  and  feelingly 
told  there  are  not  those  who  suspect  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  confrater¬ 
nity  of  reviewers  against  the  comforting  fiction 
of  their  choice.  I  have,  or  think  I  have  (and 
it  is  not  a  guilty  conscience  that  prompts  the 
thought),  caught  a  lurking  accusation  of  some 
such  villainy  in  more  than  one  questioning 
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voice  and  estimating  eye.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
twofold  satisfaction  t^t  I  the  attention  of 
all  and  sundry  to  the  fact  that  Edward  C. 
Booth,  the  author  of  “The  Post  Girl,”  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  novel  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  a 
thrice  threadbare  little  plot,  he  spontaneously 
and  imaginatively  reaffirms  youth’s  heritage  of 
hope  and  the  human  heart’s  rejoicing  in  homely 
happiness.  For  dear  would-be  optimists,  whose 
optimism  is  forever  crying  to  the  hack  novelist 
of  the  day,  “  Sir,  we  believe;  help  thou  our  un¬ 
belief!”  the  truth  is  not  that  we  tea-tasters  of 
current  literature  have  palates  dulled  to  the 
recognition  of  your  favorite  brand,  but  that, 
except  upon  rare  occasions,  only  counter¬ 
feit  and  spurious  invoices  of  it  come  to  our 
testing  tables. 

“The  Doctor’s  Lass”  (Century)  is  authentic 
Orange  Pekoe.  It  is  the  old,  imchangcd  love 
story  of  a  middle-aged  guardian  and  a  young 
ward.  But  it  is  new  by  virtue  of  the  author’s 
personal  vision  and  bubbling  spring  of  verbal 
imagery;  and  it  is  authentic  because  it  is  the 
happy  embodiment  of  what  the  author  feels, 
instead  of  a  calculated  expression  of  what  he 
thinks  we  want. 

0 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick’s  “  Franklin  Winslow 
Kane”  (Century)  is  addressed  to  those  a  little 
less  dependent  upon  external  cheer  for  their 
own  cheerfulness,  being  a  story  whose  delicate 
delineations  deal  with  a  mishandled  crisis  in  the 
lives  of  four  people  who  are  typical  by-products 
of  modem  life.  Two  of  these  are  Americans 
abroad.  Two  are  English  social  adventurers. 
No  one  of  them  has  the  full  courage  of  his  own 
intentions,  and  all  four  are  so  likable  in  their 
controlling  weaknesses  and  so  irritatingly  of 
our  own  blood  in  their  ill-directed  strengths 
that  we  alternately  love  them  and  damn  them 
for  being  our  spiritual  next  of  kin.  There  are 
doubtless  many  readers  who  will  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  impatience  with  the  book;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  deftness  with  which  its  char¬ 
acters  are  made  to  reveal  themselves  is  more 
suggestive  of  the  botanizer’s  analysis  than  of 
the  gardener’s  horticulture.  But  it  nevertheless 
represents  mighty  intelligent  and  very  skillful 
botany. 

0 

I  am  writing  a  short  paragraph  upon  Clayton 
Hamilton’s  surprisingly  illuminative  essays 
upon  “The  Theory  of  the  Theatre”  (Holt),  but 
I  should  like  to  be  writing  an  essay  upon  Cats 
and  Chaos.  Not  because  the  latter  subject  is 
more  interesting,  but  because  it  is  so  apropos. 
For  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  dealing  with  admirable 
insight,  clearness,  and  candor  with  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  “What  is  a  Play?”  “Dramatic  Art 


and  the  Theatrical  Business,”  “The  Happy 
Endings  in  the  Theatre,”  “The  Psychology  of 
Theatre  Audiences,  ”  and  a  score  of  others,  has 
gone  simply,  directly,  and  arousingly  to  work  on 
a  familiar  muddle  (a  muddle  that  we  are  nearly 
all  unaffectedly  interested  in  and  are,  most  of 
us,  consciously  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  oO 
and,  having  reduced  it  to  comparative  order, 
presents  it  to  us  to  exercise  our  wits  upon.  And 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  instinctive  atti¬ 
tude  of  ^e  human  intellect  toward  muddles, 
mysteries,  and  all  diminutive  portions  of  chaos 
is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  cats  toward  mice, 
moles,  gophers,  and  all  diminutive  quadrupeds. 
It  regaj^  them,  not  only  as  its  natural  prey 
and  ultimate  sustenance,  but  in  a  certain  ab¬ 
stract  sense  as  the  spice  of  life.  In  default  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  article  a  cat  will  pretend 
that  an  empty  spool  is  a  ground  squirrd;  while 
the  intellect,  at  a  pinch,  will  tackle  a  picture 
puzzle. 

If,  in  reading  Mr.  Hamilton’s  book,  you  do 
not  experience  the  joy  of  a  kitten  whose  mother 
has  brought  it  a  half-killed  chipmunk  and  in¬ 
vited  it  to  finish  the  job,  then  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  my  analogy  or  with  your 
intellect.  The  trouble  will  not  lie  with  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  book. 


OTHEK  BOOKS 

“Lord  Alistair’s  Rebellion”  (Kennerley).  A 
novel  by  Allen  Upward,  author  of  “The  New 
Word,”  which  proves  tlut  a  critical  and  syn¬ 
thetic  thinker,  of  however  great  acumen  and 
however  brilliantly  endowed,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  speaking  terms  with  the  muse  of  crea¬ 
tive  fiction. 

“Types  from  City  Streets”  (Funk  and  Wag- 
nails).  A  collection  of  New  York  notes,  im¬ 
pressions,  portraits,  and  character  studies  gath¬ 
ered  in  Bohemia,  bum-land,  and  on  the  Bowery, 
by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  An  interesting  book, 
with  a  fine  note  of  frank  yet  thoughtful  curiosity 
about  it,  and  containing  the  imfused  elements  of 
a  point  of  view. 

Parker  H.  Fillmore’s  Marwry  Bailey  and 
Willie  Jones  story,  “The  Hickory  Limb,”  has 
been  published  as  a  Christmas  book  by  John 
Lane.  This  statement  is  offered  to  the  readers 
of  Everybody’s  as  a  word  to  the  wise. 

“The  Making  of  a  Trade  School”  (Whitcomb, 
and  Barrows,  Boston).  A  history  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pioneer  institution,  the  ManhattanTrade 
School  for  Girls,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hard  in 
his  articles  on  “The  Women  of  To-morrow.” 
The  book  is  written  by  Mary  Schenck  Wool- 
man,  and  is  full  of  detailed  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


Botroies  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  thints,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist 
us,  if  they  trill,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  **  The 
Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


“An  heirloom,”  explained  the  farmer’s  wife  to 
her  thirteen-year-old  boy,  “is  something  that  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  in 
some  instances  is  greatly  prized.” 

“I’d  prize  these  heirlooms  I’m  wearing,”  re¬ 
marked  the  youngster,  “a  good  deal  more  if  they 
wasn’t  so  long  in  the  legs.” 


A  society  woman  wrote  to  an  army  officer  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston:  “  Mrs.  Smythe  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Captain  Bunker’s  company  at  a  re¬ 
ception,  July  Sixteenth.” 

Next  day  she  received  this  note  of  acceptance: 
“  With  the  exception  of  three  men  who  have  the 
measles  and  one  who  is  in  the  guardhouse. 
Captain  Bunker’s  company  accepts  Mrs. 
Smythe’s  kind  invitation  for  the  sixteenth.” 


The  big  steamer  had  left  the  pier.  The 
young  man  on  the  tar  barrel  still  waved  his 
handkerchief  desperately. 

“Oh,  what’re  you  waiting  for?  Come  on,” 
said  his  companions  disgust^ly. 

“I  daren’t” — with  one  fearful  glance  back¬ 
ward. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“She  has  a  held  glass,”  said  the  young  man. 


The  new  minister  had  preached  eloquently  on 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  His  goodness  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  us  according  to  our  needs.  “It  is  the 
same  with  the  flowers,”  he  said.  “  Sunshine  for 
your  geraniums  and  heliotrope,  a  shady  comer 
for  your  fuchsia.” 


The  little  woman  who  had  listened  intently 
came  forward  to  thank  him.  “I  profited  so 
much  by  your  sermon,”  she  exclaimed.  The 
minister  burned.  “I  never  knew  before,”  she 
went  on,  “just  what  was  the  matter  with  my 
fuchsias.” 


it 


A  Quebec  shoe-dealer  recently  received  the 
following  order  from  a  French-Canadian  cus¬ 
tomer: 

“  You  will  put  some  shoe  on  my  little  families 
like  this,  and  send  by  Sam  Jameson  the  carrier: 
One  man,  Jean  St.  Jean  (me),  42  years;  one 
woman,  ^phie  St.  Jean  (she),  41  years;  Her- 
medes  and  Lenore,  19  years;  Honor6,  18  years; 
Celina,  17  years;  Narcisse,  (Ictavia,  and  Phyllis, 
16  years;  Olive,  14  years;  Philippa,  13  years; 
Alexandre,  12  years;  Rosina,  11  years;  Bruno, 
10  years;  Pierre,  9  years;  Eugene,  we  lose  him; 

Kuard  and  Elisa,  7  years;  Adrien,  6  years; 

lille,  s  years;  Zoiel,  4  years;  Joseph,  3  years; 
Moise,  2  years;  Muriel,  i  year;  Hilaire,  he  go 
barefoot.  How  much?  ” 


“Madam” — an  Oklahoma  census-taker  was 
speaking  to  her  who  answered  his  knock — “how 
many  children  over  six  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  have  you?  ” 

“Lemme  see,”  she  reflected.  “Lemme  see. 
Wal,  sir,  thar  be  two  over  six  an’  two  under 
twenty-one.” 


A  few  years  ago,  when  John  L.  Sullivan  was 
playing  a  short,  tumultuous  engagement  as 
Simon  Legree  with  a  road  company,  a  news- 
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paper  reporter  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  was  inter¬ 
viewing  him. 

“And  do  you  think,  Mr.  Sullivan,”  asked  the 
reporter,  “that  the  play  of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin’  really  brought  on  the  war?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  to  that.  Sonny,”  growled 
Sullivan,  “but  I  do  know  we  certainly  gave 
them  Spaniards  belli ” 


From  some  examination  papers  in  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts — we  repeat,  Massachusetts — town: 

“  Capillarity  is  when  milk  rises  up  around  the 
edge  of  the  bottle  and  shows  good  measure.” 

“  The  settlers  gave  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  to 
the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  and  to  the  Lord 
for  fair  weather.  They  kept  up  their  festivities 
for  three  days,  eating  all  the  time.  A  party  of 
sixty  Indian  warriors  came,  rolling  their  war- 
hoops  down  the  hill.” 

“Henry  VIII,  by  his  own  efforts,  increased 
the  population  of  England  40,000.” 

“  Esau  wrote  fables  and  sold  theih  for  potash.” 

“The  Lupercal  was  the  wolf  who  suckled 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  Rome.” 

“  Lincoln  has  a  high  forehead  which  is  a  sign 
of  many  brains.” 

0 

Pat  was  being  shown  an  incubator  by  one  of 
his  friends  who  had  recently  removed  to  the 
suburbs.  He  took  great  interest  in  all  of  the 
details  and  examined  everything  with  great 
care.  Then,  as  he  looked  at  about  a  hundred 
young  chickens  that  had  just  been  hatched, 
with  an  awed  expression  he  said:  “Human 
nature  is  a  funny  thing,  after  all.” 

0 

“  P.  S.,”  writes  a  contributor  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  penitentiary  at  Deer  L^ge, 
Montana.  “If  you  can’t  use  these  Chestnuts, 
don’t  send  any  regrets;  I  have  plenty  of  nijT 
own.” 

0 

Bill  Flint  was  a  mute,  inglorious  Edward 
Payson  Weston,  with  a  dash  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and,  like  George  Washington,  his  veracity 
batting  average  w’as  1,000.  He  was  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farm  hand,  but  about  once  in  every 
two  or  three  years  the  Wanderlust  would  hit 
him,  he  would  pack  up  his  old  brown  knapsack, 
and  disappear  down  the  dusty  road,  for  three, 
six,  or  sometimes  twelve  months.  His  last  dis¬ 
appearance  had  spanned  eleven  months  to  a 
day.  It  was  September  when  he  returned, 
picked  up  a  cutter,  and  began  to  reap  the  com. 


“Whar  you  bin.  Bill?”  asked  the  farmer, 
who  always  took  him  back. 

“Bin  to  Floridy,”  said  Bill. 

“Walk  all  the  way?” 

“No,”  said  Bill,  “I  can’t  honestly  say ’s  I  did. 
You  see,  ’bout  ten  mile  south  ’o  Charleston 
a  feller  come  along  in  a  waggin  an’  offered  me  a 
lift.  Couldn’t  seem  to  see  why  I  should  walk 
ef  I  didn’t  have  to,  an’  was  pretty  insistent, 
like  them  Southerners  when  they  set  out  to  be 
hospitable.  So  I  had  to  climb  in,  an’  I  rode 
with  him  quite  a  spell — maybe  two  mile  ” 

0 

Ex-Gowmor  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  was 
once  entertaining  a  Northern  guest,  who  was 
rather  skeptical  about  the  prevailing  dialect  in 
stories  of  ^uthem  negroes.  He  thought  it  over¬ 
drawn.  To  disprove  the  contention,  Mr.  Taylor 
laughingly  made  a  wager  with  his  guest  that  the 
Northerner  would  be  unable  to  interpret  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  first  negro  they  met.  Accordingly, 
they  set  out  and  presently  came  upon  a  black  man 
basking  indolently  in  the  sun.  Telling  his  friend 
to  pay  close  heed,  Mr.  Taylor  stepped  up  to  the 
negro  and  demanded  suddenly: 

“Weh  he?” 

The  negro  blinked  his  eyes  stolidly,  and  then 
answered  in  a  guttural  voice: 

“Wah  who?” 


The  auctioneer  held  up  a  battered  fiddle. 

“What  am  I  offered  for  this  antique  violin?” 
he  pathetically  inquired.  “Look  it  over.  See 
the  blurred  finger  marks  of  remorseless  time. 
Note  the  stain  of  the  hurrying  years.  To  the 
merry  notes  of  this  fine  old  instrument  the  bro¬ 
caded  dames  of  fair  France  may  have  danced  the 
minuet  in  glittering  Versailles.  Perhaps  the 
Vestal  Virgins  marched  to  its  stirring  dithyrambs 
in  the  feasts  of  Lupercalia.  Ha!  it  bears'  an 
abrasion — perhaps  a  touch  of  fire!  Why,  this 
may  have  been  the  very  fiddle  on  which  Nero 
played  when  Rome  burned!” 

“Thirty  cents,”  said  a  red-nosed  man  in  the 
front  row. 

“It’s  ycurs!”  cried  the  auctioneer  cheerfully. 
And  then  to  his  assistant:  “Hand  down  those 
volumes  of  Government  .^gricjltural  Reports 
for  1879.” 

0 

A  Wyoming  cowboy  called  to  see  Owen 
Wister  in  Philadeiphia,  and  was  permitted  to 
inspect  the  author’s  city  outfit.  As  he  casuadly 
examined  an  opera  hat  it  sprang  open.  “A 
self-cocking  hat,”  said  the  cowpuncher,  ad¬ 
miringly.  “Now,  don’t  that  beat  hell!” 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  interests  attacked  by 
Judge  Lindsey  in  “The  Beast  and  the  Jungle  ” 
are  trying  now  to  make  the  Judge  pay  the  price 
for  his  temerity  in  attacking  them.  The  Lind¬ 
seys,  the  iMwsons,  and  the  others  who  lead 
crusades  against  the  System  in  its  various 
manifestations  always  have  to  pay,  usually  all 
through  their  lives.  That  is  one  reason  why 
only  the  most  courageous  dare  undertake  the 
cause.  Judge  Lindsey  has  been  paying  for 
years.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  by 
what  methods  the  interests  are  trying  to  “get 
even”  with  him.  Harvey  J.  O' Higgins  writes 
from  the  firing  line  as  follows: 

DENVER’S  “Beast”  has  “turned 
polecat”  again.  Unable  to  refute  a 
single  charge  made  by  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey  in  “The  Beast  and  the  Jimgle,”  the 
organs  and  agents  of  political  corruption 
and  protected  vice  in  Denver  have  begun 
a  national  campaign  of  public  slander  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  by  discrediting 
him.  They  are  mailing,  by  the  hundreds, 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  pamphlets  containing  every  sort 
of  procured  lie,  specious  misrepresentation, 
misrepert,  and  perjured  affidavit  against 
the  man  who  has  expesed  them  to  public 
contempt  in  a  statement  of  facts  for  which 
they  can  find  no  answer. 

For  example,  the  Denver  Republican  has 
published,  on  its  front  page,  a  report  of  a 
speech  said  to  have  been  made,  at  the 
last  semiannual  conference  of  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
by  Mrs.  Kate  Barrett,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Florence  Crittenton 
Homes.  In  the  course  of  that  speech  Mrs. 


Barrett,  according  to  the  Republican's  re¬ 
port,  quoted  Judge  Lindsey  as  saying  that 
he  had  never  known  of  an  erring  girl  who 
had  reformed.  And,  according  to  the  Re¬ 
publican's  repert,  Mrs.  Barrett  considered 
“  that  such  a  man  has  no  business  to  be  in 
contact  with  boys,”  and  that  “no  boy  can 
be  made  a  better  man  by  coming  under  the 
influence  of  a  man  who  holds  such  views.” 

According  to  the  Republican,  Mrs.  Barrett 
did  not  name  Judge  Lindsey  “for  fear  of 
interfering  with  what  good  work  he  may 
pjossibly  be  doing.”  But  the  Republican 
practically  named  him  by  immistakable 
description  of  him  and  his  office.  And 
Denver’s  notorious  Clay's  Review  reprinted 
the  Republican's  report  under  the  heading 
“  Ben  Lindsey’s  Statement  that  there  is  No 
Hope  of  Reform  for  Erring  Girls  Denied  by 
Mrs.  Kate  Barrett.” 

Mrs.  Barrett  immediately  wrote  Judge 
Lindsey  that  the  repwrt  was  wholly  untrue; 
that  she  had  made  no  reference  to  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Board,  much  less  any  such  attack 
up)on  him;  and  that  she  admired  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  work.  The  editor  of  the 
Republican  was  asked  to  publish  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  falsehood.  He  did  not  publish 
any.  And  copies  of  Clay's  Review  were  sent 
broadcast  to  charity  workers  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  injure  Judge  Lindsey  and  impair 
public  confidence  in  the  work  of  his  court. 

Similarly,  the  Denver  Republican  and 
Clay's  Review  have  been  publishing  and 
republishing  statements  that  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey  was  elected  in  1901  to  the  bench  of  the 
County  Court  by  a  fraudulent  majority  of 
Democratic  votes;  that  he  knew  the  votes 
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to  be  fraudiUent,  but  that  he  retained  his 
seat.  The  Republican  on  March  22,  1910, 
and  the  Denver  Post  on  March  21,  1910, 
published  this  charge  on  the  authority  of 
ex-Govemor  Alva  Adams,  who  was  quoted 
as  saying:  “  I  thinkit  could  be  proved  that  he 
was  elected  by  2,000  stolen  votes  that  should 
have  been  cast  for  his  opponent,  Steele.” 
Clay's  Review  has  twice  republished  the  inter¬ 
view  imder  a  heading  t^t  Judge  Lindsey 
was  “Willing  to  Accept  a  Stolen  Election 
and  Became  the  Beneficiary  of  One.” 

An  examination  of  the  records  in  the 
matter  shows  that  the  Denver  Republican  on 
September  25,  1903,  in  a  long  article  com¬ 
menting  upon  fraudulent  elections  in  Den¬ 
ver,  said  of  Judge  Lindsey’s  election  of 
1901,  in  the  headlines  of  the  article: 

“Judge  Lindsey  was  Honestly  Elected. 

One  (^dal,  at  least,  who  was  Chosen 
by  People.” 

And  in  the  body  of  the  article  it  was  stated: 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  dection  frauds,  or 
that  this  or  that  office  holder  would  not  be  where 
they  are  but  for  the  prostitution  of  the  ballot,  it 
cannot  apply  to  the  present  judge  of  this  coimty. 
...  He  carried  twdve  out  d  fifteen  dty  dis¬ 
tricts.  .  .  .  Deducting  the  small  majorities  of 
Mr.  Stede  in  the  only  three  dty  districts  carried  by 
him  leaves  a  dear  majority  for  Judge  Lindsey  of 
nearly  1,000  in  districts  in  which  no  fraud  was  ever 
charged.  ...  In  short.  Judge  Lindsey  could 
cut  out  his  entire  majority  in  the  six  strong  Demo¬ 
cratic  districts  (constituting  all  where  any  frauds 
have  ever  been  even  hinted  at)  and  still  have  a  dear 
majority  of  several  hundred  votes,  practically  hav¬ 
ing  been  elected  in  the  ordinarily  Republican  dis¬ 
tricts.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  this  charge  against  Judge 
Lindsey — of  having  knowingly  profited  by 
election  frauds — ^is  being  printed  again  and 
again  in  Clay's  Review,  put  free  into  all  the 
homes  in  Denver,  and  circulated  through 
the  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  Clay's  Review  is  circulating 
charges  of  untruthfulness  against  Judge 
Lindsey  because  he  has  spoken  and  written 
of  his  court’s  method  of  sending  himdreds  of 
boys  alone,  with  their  commitment  pap)ers, 
to  the  public  institutions  “on  trust  and 
honor” — whereas,  according  to  the  Review, 
he  has  in  many  cases  either  accompanied 
the  boys  himself  or  sent  oflScers  of  his  court 
to  watch  them. 

An  examination  of  the  records  and  the 
statements  of  the  officers,  in  the  cases  dted 
in  this  charge,  shows  that  the  charge  is  will¬ 
fully  false.  The  statements  of  police  and 
Continued  on  Page  67  c 


probation  officers,  published  in  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Ndws  of  December  23, 
1909,  prove  that  Judge  Lindsey  has  never 
left  the  Court  House  with  any  boy  trusted 
to  go  alone,  that  he  has  never  asked  any 
officer  to  watch  any  such  boy,  and  that  no 
officer  has  ever  watched  any  such  boy.  In 
the  spring  of  1910  the  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations  of  Denver  employed  a  detective 
to  go  to  the  Colorado  reformatories  and  try 
to  find  any  inmate,  committed  by  the  Ju¬ 
venile  Court,  who  would  say  that  Judge 
Lindsey  had  misrepresented  experiences  in 
his  court  in  sending  yoimg  prisoners  alone 
to  public  institutions.  The  detective  failed. 

“saving”  girls  from  cx)urt  protection 

Again,  on  April  12,  1910,  at  the  instance 
of  Secretary  E.  K.  Whitehead,  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection, 
a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  was  brought 
before  Judge  Harry  C.  Riddle  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Denver  to  secure  the  release 
of  two  young  girls  from  a  convent  where 
they  had  been  committed  by  Judge  Lindsey. 
Whitehead’s  Bureau  charged,  before  Judge 
Riddle,  that  the  girls  had  been  committed, 
without  trial,  on  a  charge  of  delinquency, 
at  the  request  of  their  mother  and  their 
stepfather — their  “unnatural  mother”  and 
their  “indecent  stepfather,”  as  Whitehead 
described  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Denver 
Republican  of  July  10,  1910.  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey  was  away  from  Denver  when  the  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  were  brought,  and  the 
case  was  rushed  to  a  hearing  in  Judge 
Riddle’s  court  without  the  usual  profes¬ 
sional  courtesy  of  waiting  until  Judge 
Lindsey  could  return.  And  Judge  Riddle 
is  reix)rted  in  his  finding  to  have  held: 

It  b  manifest  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
these  children  have  been  outraged.  They  were 
sentenced  without  siunmons,  without  trial,  without 
jury,  without  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf  and  with¬ 
out  representation.  The  record  shows  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  filed  by  a  probation  officer  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  parents,  who  may  or  may  not  have  b^n 
actuated  by  malice.  If  there  b  anything  in  the 
juvenile  court  law  to  legalize  such  a  proceeding,  it 
IS  unconstitutional.  But  I  do  not  think  any  such 
construction  can  be  placed  reasonably  on  the  law.  I 
think  the  bw  was  not  followed  in  this  case.  I  re¬ 
peat,  and  I  repeat  with  emphasis,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  these  children  were  outraged.  The 
order  of  this  court  b  that  they  be  discharged  from 
further  control  of  the  respondents  to  this  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

An  examination  of  the  records  in  the 
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“Repetition,  Every 
For  Anybody 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  a  famous  New 
York  editor  put  in  his  paper  a  striking 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  advertising. 
It  was  really  addressed  to  advertisers.  He 
called  it,  “ReF>etition  is  Reputation.” 

You  can  ea^y  imagine  what  he  would  say  to 
the  advertisers  after  he  got  that  corking  epi¬ 
gram  for  a  text. 

So  we  won’t  go  into  that;  for  here,  you  know, 
we  don’t  talk  to  our  advertisers:  we  talk  to  you 
about  them. 

This  time,  just  look  into  your  own  mental 
habits  and  see  what  happens  to  you  from  an 
advertisement  being  rep)eated  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  What’s  the  psychology  of 
repetition  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

Shut  your  eyes  and  think. 

What  breakfast  foods  do  you  remember  most 
clearly  seeing  in  Everybody’s? 

What  automobiles?  What  music-repro¬ 
ducers? 

What  ready-made  clothing?  What  collars, 
suspenders,  garters,  hosiery,  underwear? 

What  razors?  What  soaps? 

What  roofings,  paints,  varnishes? 

And  so  on, — a  dozen  more  kinds. 

For  the  amusement  of  it,  write  down  as  many 
as  you ‘can  dig  out  of  your  memory — only  be 
fair  and  don’t  refresh  your  memory  by  looking. 

Then,  after  making  that  list,  pull  out  any 
former  issues  of  Everybody’s  which  you  may 


Day  is  Too  Much 
to  Withstand” 

have  handy,  and  (with  the  aid  of  the  Advertisers' 
Index)  see  how  many  of  those  recollected  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  repeated  over  and  over. 

Some  exceptions,  doubtless:  a  few  which 
you’ve  really  seen  but  once  or  twice  but  which 
you  remember  for  some  vivid  reason. 

As  a  rule,  however,  you  will  see  that  it  is  the 
Again  and  Again  and  Again  Advertisements 
that  have  stuck  in  your  mind. 

That  man  who  passes  your  home  every  day, 
— you  don’t  remember  the  first  time  you  ob¬ 
served  him;  but  he  goes  by  so  regularly  that 
before  you  know  it  you  know  him  by  sight. 

Most  of  the  advertisements  that  you  can 
lay  your  finger  on  got  into  your  mind  the 
same  way.  The  first  time  you  actually  noticed 
them, — you  can’t  tell.  They  grew  upon  you 
speck  by  speck.  Now  you  watch  for  them. 

Maxine  Elliott,  the  distinguished  actress, 
was  asked,  after  her  divorce,  why  she  had  ever 
married  at  all.  She  answered,  simply  enough: 

“When  you  see  a  man  every  day  for  a  year 
or  so,  and  when  he  asks  you  to  marry  him 
every  day,  why  you  just  marry  him,  that’s  all. 
Repetition  every  day  is  too  much  for  anybody  to 
withstand.” 

These  ever-repeated  advertisements  get  you 
in  about  that  way.  You  feel  kindly  toward 
them  and  grow  to  have  faith  in  them  simply  5 
because  you  have  grown  so  familiar  with  their' 
faces  in  this  trustworthy  environment. 

_ (CoHtinutd  on  tcti  4'^ 
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We  opfer  you  for  Christmas 

f^Veancfex  peruncc  an<i  tlic  Lu^test  and  rlckcst 
itodi  of* ortlsclc  merchandise  in  me  wide  world.. 

Experience  has  perfected  our  product^estoUuKeiiour 
etondonl,  mode  cur  reputation,  proved  our  guarantee. 

Our  prices  are  tosed  upon  smolL  profound  alwo^ 
represent  lulL  value.  Small  onders  at  low  prices  are^in* 
vued.wnea^XHi  compare  price5  consider  me  Cjuali^.  . 

VVlte  (ull^  ^our  re<^uirement5;  we  ^ive  ^oa  tkeadvatt* 
to^  ofeur  experience,  our  stock  ana  our  ecjuipment^ 

Our  ^Blue  ^ook  catalo  Cue  sent  upon  reauesfcr— ' 

It  U  fult  oTlniormatloti  out  has  no  illuocrationg 

Fifth  TVvenue..  dt  37A.  Street 
New  York 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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If  Folks  See  Such  Little  Advertisements— 


What  of  the  Big  Ones? 


Here  is  a  gentleman  from  the  Middle  West 
who  believed  that  if  he  should  use  a  tiny  mini¬ 
mum  of  spiace  in  Everybody’s  for  his  mail¬ 
order  furniture,  enough  people  would  see  it 
to  make  it  a  good  investment  for  him.  The 
“fifteen  lines”  he  speaks  of  means  about  an 
inch  of  space  on  one  of  our  crowded  pages. 
But  plenty  of  you  saw  it  and  liked  the  way 
Mr.  KunkJe  put  his  case  to  you.  And  this  is 
what  he  says: 

THE  KUNKLE  FURNITURE  MFC.  CO. 

Mackinaw,  HI.,  September  39, 1910. 
Mr.  Robert  Frothingham, 

Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Dear  Snt:  Our  original  idea  was  that  there  was  a 
wider  market  for  “knockdown”  furniture  if  it  was 


“right.”  To  sell  such  furniture  then,  we  must  use 
advertising  mediums  that  were  “right.”  Among  these 
of  course  was  Everybody’s. 

Last  Spring  we  ran  two  advertisements  in  Every¬ 
body’s,  one  15  lines,  one  30  lines.  They  cost  us  $78.00. 

The  returns  have  proved  that  both  ideas  were  right. 
To  date  we  have  received  $1,200.00  in  sales  directly 
traceable  to  those  two  insertions. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  that  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine’s  advertisiiig  title  of  “Result-Giver”  is  an  earned 
one.  We  also  assure  you  that  henceforth  your  maga¬ 
zine  shall  head  our  list. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  D.  Runkle. 

Obviously,  no  advertisement  can  be  “  buried  ” 
in  Everybody’s  advertising  pages.  Keen  eyes, 
by  thousands,  are  searching  for  interesting 
things  there. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


a 

Waltham  1^* 

How  the  gift 
is  enhanced  by 
this  discovery. 

WALTHAM 

was  the  watch  name  he  knew  best  in  his  boyhood — the 
watch  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  wore, 

— a  watch  “hoary  with  reputation.”  This  inbred 
confidence  in  W-AiTHAM  is  strengthened  in  every 
generation  by  the  constant  application  of  modem  watch¬ 
making  methods  to  old-fashioned  standards  of  integrity. 

Waltham  is  the  oldest  and  youngest  watch  on  the  market,  '^e 
highest  inventive  genius  is  always  at  its  conunand,  designing 
new  models  and  keeping  WALTHAMS  constantly  in  the  lead. 

**  IV s  time  you  owned  a  WalthamV^ 

For  a  high-grade  up-to-date  watch — made  as  thin  as  it  is  safe  to  make  a  reliable 
timepiece ;  ask  any  JEWELER  to  show  you  a  Waltham  Colonial.  Prices  $50  to  $175. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY.  -  -  .  WALTHAM.  MASS. 


Pl«ue  mention  Everybody’s  Macasine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York 
Military  Academy 

CornwaD-on-Hadson,  N.  Y. 

*' 

A  scbcKd  widely  known  for  ha  atrons  dia* 
cipline  and  excellent  acholaatic  wor1(. 

New  buildinKa  abaolotely  fireproof.  Lo¬ 
cated  '  in  Hudaon  River  hiBhlanda,  four 
''  Biilea  from  Weat  PoinC,  a  recion  famoua 
'  for  ita  beauty  and  healthfulneaa. 

i  ____ 

V  ' 

For  Cotmlo^mm  oddroo9  thm  Smpmrintondmmt 


Leam  Photography, 
hoto-EngraTing  or  3-Color  Work 

■•nyariri  anaTT-*— ~l - * * —  ***'--**"  *"**'"^ 

Omlr  aoUw*  la  (h*  world  wkm  thM  aarlac  yiofiortoin  an 
naxkt  aanMatail,.  I*tabU*hed  B  wean.  Badomd  bj  lataraa- 
Uoaal  anockaaoa  af  rboao-teaianra  aa4  rhadociaabrn'  Ano- 
r-"—  at  nuaois.  Twau  raar:  Mrtaf  laaepraUn.  OraUaataa 
aaetaiad  la  aaaartni  aaad  anWliai,  Writa  lor  aaialoc,  aa4 
tweeift  aoaraa  la  loMeA  yea  era  lataraaled.  _  .  ,  . 

ifiaali  CoOeca  of  Pbetajrapby  ar  j  M«  Wabaafc  Av. 
Bkaail  Colleya  of  Pbutn  Fayraviny  i  EfBnyhaai.  IB. 


■  ■■■Am  I  ■■AAABIA  PAPP  in  youroam  Home  for  Plano,  OrKan,TioUii<  Gnltnr.  Banjo.  Comet,  Blcht 
PJ|||\II  I  k\VII|y\  Lllkk  Slnyins,  Mandolin  or  Cello.  (>ia  leoKm  weekly.  Beyinnen  or  advanced 

kkVVUIlO  I  llkk  pupils.  Your  only  expenae  a  for  poataye  and  music,  which  aveiayes  about  s 


cents  a  day.  Bstablidiad  1S9S.  Thousands  of  pm 
"Wish  I  had  known  of  you  before."  Booklet  and  free  tuition  offer  sent  free.  Address:  U.  8 
Box  3,  225  Fifth  AvOn  New  York  City.  Inttruweenti  ntpfked  when  natiUd.  Cosher  credit. 


I  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write. 
:  V.  ^SCHOOL  OF  MVSIC 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Ma^nne  ace  indexed.  Tom  to  page  s. 


STUDY  ELECTRICITY 
In  tills  Electrical  Center 

Complete  eoUege  tralniny  Id  lew  time,  at 
lew  expense.  Two  year  courw,  rovefln: 
every  phase  oC  eeneratlon.  Uanamlwlon  and 
appUcaUon.  Buperb  equipment — laboratory 
macblDM  and  apparatus.  Graduate  eiwineers 
tor  Inatruetora.  Winter  Term  bcyliu  January 
3. 1911.  WrIM  for  details. 

BRYANT  A  STRATTON  COLUEOE 
No.  103,  Colleye  Uldy..  Kuffalo,  N.  T. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 

1  BIG 
PAY 
SHORT 
HOURS! 


A  trade  that  will  make  jaa  Independent  for  life, 

Meiire  Slieftar  Fay  >l»er  Dtai^d  >ria>er  than 


8iiee.  Oar  practical  methods  enable  yoa  In  a  few 


•ondaetyonrown  bnelaeaa.  Cataloc  tent  free. 

St.  Louis  Trades  School 

444<  Oliva  St.  St.  Lowla.  Ho. 


AMERICAN  ^ 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  ■••4 


Franklin  H.  Sarpent 
Preaiclent 


For  Caialoffue  and  Informatton,  apply  to 
The  Serreiary,  Room  151,  Cameale  Hall,  New  York 


Massachusbtts.  wclleslry  HilU. 

'D/\Alr  ‘Dirloa  TToll  Location,  high,  dry  and 

KOCK  KlQge  nan  healthful,  m  one  o<  New  EngUad's 
moat  beautiful  villages.  Instructors  able,  experienced,  mature 
Thorough  preparation  for  coDese.  Unusual  attention  gieen  to  boys 
undet  15  Well-regulated  daily  lives  for  all  Larm  ^'mnasauni. 
with  swimming  prMil  For  Catalogue  address  Dr  C.  R  Whitb. 


South  Dakota,  Rapid  City. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

The  State  Mining  Sc'^ool  located  »  the  Black  Hills  Couraea  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  Complete  new  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Laboratory.  Special  courses  tor  prepared  students. 
For  catalogue  address  the  Sbcbbtabv. 


STAMMER^ 

treated  sader  mf  tostnictioa.  Es-  I W  W  l¥l  W  ^ 
tablMied  sixteca  years.  Largest, 

best  equipped  mad  most  saccessfal  school  for  Btamoierers  ia 

the  work!.  Eadorsrd  eerryahere.  Trial  lessoa  expUiatiig 

Home  lastractiea.  also  200-peM  book  **The  Origia  aad 

Treatmeat  of  Stammering,**  with  good  adeke,  FREE  or«r|*A.  u«U 

Georgo  Andrew  Lewis,  199  AdelakleSt.,  Detroit.  Mkh. 


Nbw  York,  935  Broadway,  or  Chicago,  sg 
State  St.  (Suite  is>S  ) 

School  Information 

Free  Catalogues  and  advice  of  all  Boarding  Schoolk 
or  camps  in  U.  S.  Name  kind  GiHs*  or  Boys*. 

American  School  Association. 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 


THAm  ALL  wg  WART  TO  KNOW 
New,  we  win  aet  give  yoa  say  graad  prise 
— «r  a  lot  el  free  etaff  it  you  ansner  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rirh  la  a  week. 
But  it  yea  are  aaaioae  to  develop  year  takat 
wHh  a  saccemtui  cartooakt.  so  you  caa  make 
meary.  sead  a  copy  of  this  picture  wHh  6  rente 
fa  Btampe  for  pert^Pe  of  eartoose  aad  mmple 
leoMa  plate,  aad  let  us  explaia. 

w  V.  L  me  soKM  m  ammu 

m  riBiw  MS-  Omm.  I. 


will  welcome 


NAMi 


ADDRESS 


We  ebeolutety  ruenntee  to  tench  shorthand  complete  In  only 
thirty  days  or  n^nd  your  money  in  full  If  we  fail.  You  can  learn 
In  spare  time  in  your  own  hnntc,  no  matter  where  you  Kve. 
No  need  to  spend  months  as  with  old  systems.  Boyd’s  SyllaV>ic 
System  Is  easy  to  learn — easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple. 
Practical*  Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions — no  shad¬ 
ing  as  In  ot)^  systems.  No  lon^  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
,  Only  nine  clmracters  to  team  and  you  hate  the  entire  English 
0  laaguage  at  your  absolute  command. 

—  *fl)e  best  system  for  stenographers,  pHtate  secretaries,  news* 
paper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teachers, 
ptiysicU^  literary  folk  and  business  men  and  w<Mnen  may  now 
learn  shorthand  lor  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Oor  gradnates  hold  high  grade 
pocitiou  ererywhere.  Send  tOKlay  for  booklets,  testimonials,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
956  ChIcaKo  Opera  Hodm  Block,  Chicaso,  111. 


pportunlty  Coupon 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO.  D.  S.  A. 

PlcMse  send  ne  yoar  Bulletin  and  adyise  me  how  1  can  qualify 
for  the  position  ma^ed 


Proipectat 


You  otight  to  know  what  aort  of  senrlce  the  universal 
Buamesa  Institute  rendera.  You  ought  to  find  out 
how  easy  It  will  be  for  yoo  to  develop  your  ability. 
You  ought  to  lesim  about  the  practical  courses  in  buainese 
training  this  institution  teaches  by  mail. 

You  ought  to  know  bow,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  sum  of  money,  you  can  add  to  your  fund  of  prac¬ 
tical  information — knowledge  that  you  can  use  in  your 
every  day  business — knowknlge  that  will  make  your 
pay  envelope  fatter  and  make  your  position  in  life  more 
Important. 

You  ought  to  know  the  practical  men  who  comprise 
the  faculty  of  the  Universal  Business  Institute. 

=  COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  THE  == 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

Commerctal  Law  Coat  Accounting 

Corporatod  Orgnnisa-  Practical  Banking 


tlon  and  Adminis¬ 
tration 

Orttned  Public 
Accountant 
Corporation  l-'lnance 
Advertising 
Brokerage 
Accounting 


Practical  Banking 
Real  Estate 
Insurance 
Saleamuiiahip 
Invest  men  ta 
Itusliieaa  Organ- 
Isatlon 
Credits  and 
Private  finance 


Each  Course  complete  ia  Itself. 

Learn  at  the  earliest  posdble  mome  nt  how  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  knocking  at  your  door.  If  you  want  all  tliie 
valuable  Information 

m0m0  tmr  B  T0^my, 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc.,  Dept.  B 

Fifth  Ave.*  cor.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


VHttVC  XTXe  XTJL  J. 

Start” 


“It’s  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I  was  just 
where  you  are  now.  My  work  was  unpleas¬ 
ant;  my  pay  was  small.  I  had  my  mother 
to  take  care  of,  and  it  was  tough  sledding 
trying  to  make  ends  meet.  I  hadn’t  had 
much  schooling.  I  didn’t  know  enough  to 
fill  any  better  job  than  the  one  1  had. 

“One  day  1  saw  an  advertisement  of  the 
American  SchooL  It  told  how  other  men  ^ot 
better  positions  and  bigger  salaries  by  taking 
their  courses.  I  didn’t  see  how  a  correspondence 
course  could  benefit  me,  but  as  long  as  it  didn’t 
ror/anythii^  to  mark  the  coupon  I  thought  it 
was  worth  investigating  at  least.  I  marked  the 
coupon  and  sent  it  in  on  the  next  mail. 

"That  was  two  years  ago  last  April,  and  now  I’m 
drawine  more  every  week  than  I  used  to  eet  in  a 
month. 


If  YOU  want  a  batter  Mutioii,  if  YOU  want  to 
>et  into  concenial  work,  if  YOU  want  a  aalary  thaYa 
Worth  while— 

Simn  th»  Coupon  NOW 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


OCCUPATION  _ 

Everybody's  xa-'io. 


That  CouDon 


YflllH  Kllir 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Pleaae  mention  Everybody’s  Mafptzine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


STUDY 

LAW 


No  other  profession  presents  yon  with 
snchopportunitiesforasuccessfulfuture. 

Lawls>WELL-PAn>PS0FESSI01l.  Thnmgh  prmetie* 
and  ipedal  biutnew  opportnnitiaa  lawyers  reap  a  goldea 
karrest.  A  lawyer  kaa  POWER.  The  erhoU  eomanmlty 
acts  on  hit  advice.  His Inflnenea sxtfds Into ttekome 
aiU  bnataMssUfe.  OREAT  BOSBnSS  OROAMIZATIONS 
require  lawyers  la  nations  of  lariest  treat  sad  preaUge. 
A  lawyer  Is  ntDEmibEMT.  Ha  aelects  hla  cUaeta,  seta 
hit  price,  practlcat  where  be  nkes,  has  few  worries  com* 
parM  to  the  nuuratactures  .W  merchant,  is  absotata 
MASiM*  oi  tll6  iitnAtiofi.  ' 

_  Yonngmanl  U  yoa  have  health,  aa- 

ersy,  commoa  tense,  palleace  and  a 
w .s-  j  s  s  .asa  lUdns  tor  law.  this  school  caa  tbor- 
1 1 1 1 1  oncmytlt  yonforpractiea.  Oar  grad* 
auMnave  been  aomtttsd  to  tbs  bar  la 
every  State  of  the  Uatoa. 

Mot  a  “short  art.”  Mot  a  mahtahlft. 

W  *■  t  MetaeoadsesedsaasaMry.  Aooasplete 
^^BMBB^H  CoUege  Law  Coarse,  covering  aveiy 


^fonn  of  legal  procedure  and  dommaaf 
PreiMized  aad  taaght  by  saaert  attar- 
naya.  Books,  lesenns,  aide  helps,  lao- 
tarea,  lllnstratlve  cases,  examtaaosaa, 
eaeearagement  and  coanseL  Saecese- 
fulfortoyears.  Writs  for  ths  eatalogaa 
and  '‘evidence.” 

trUWE  rMirifSHiirMfr  Of  uff 


/TeaRNTO'NWTE, 

\  flnVFRTISEMENTSX 


CAN  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY.  Secinam  lean 

YW  thofMfhiy  uiKter  our  perfect  aMthod;  muy  eell  their  stories 
before  oompie^f  the  course.  We  help  those  who  wsac  to  sell  their 
stories.  Write  for  psiticiUsrs. 

Sehoel  ef  ShertSiery  WrtUar.  Seat.  llMi  Fife  SsIMIbCs  CSIeeca 


I  won  the  WerM*s  Fleet  Pilae  for  best  ooune  Is  Pea-  \ 
nuuksblp.  UiMler  my  gultUsee  TOO  eas  become  ms  expert 
peoman.  Am  placing  many  of  my  atudenta  as  Instructors 
In  eommercial  coUeiei  at  hlfcb  mlaiies.  If  you  wlab  to 
become  a  better  iwnman.  write  me.  Iwlllaend  yourreeooe 
of  wPsrerlu  pese  and  a  oopy  ( fUieBanaomerianJoumal. 
C.w.Raasoiiia7l4  Rellaace  Bids.*  Kansas  City*  Mo. 


TO  lEARN  BOOKKEEPING 
WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A  FIRSTjCLASS 

BOOKKEEPER 

IN  SIX  WEEKS  FOR  $3  OR  REFUND  MONEY 
Fair  eiMught  Dfedsace  sad  experience  hnaaleriaL  I  find 
POSITIONS,  too.  EVERYWHERE.  FREE.  PIsced  pupil 
Sept.  7  at  fZ5  weekly.  Perhaps  I  can  place  YOU.  too  1  lleve 
9,913  Testimooialtl  Sj4y£  THIS  AND  WRITE 
J*  He  GOODWlN.Expert  Acooantant 
Room  367*  1216  Broadway,  New  York 


.w  I  vt . 

*  M.  ^  t.i'l 


SUCCEED  AS  A  WRITER 

We  sell  stories  and  book  MSS.  on  commission.  We  rend, 
criticise  and  revise  all  kinds  of  MSS.,  and  advise  the  authors 
where  to  sell  them.  We  teach  STORY-WRITING  and 
JOURNALUM  by  mail.  Our  students  sell  their  MSS.  S<'nd 
for  free  booklet.  "WRITING  FOR  PROFIT";  tells  how. 
Thoknton  West,  editor-in  chief.  Founded.  18%. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

87  The  Baldwin,  ...  Indianapolis.  lad. 


Government  Positions 

^  43^970  AppointBSMits  •»  cwi  stnioe  piM 

.  during  the  past  year.  Exeunt 

aiipertaaftiwior  yoeag  peopk.  Each  year  «c  fartmet  by  aaJl  thotaawls  ol 
penoM  who  paw  there  examiaatioiia  aad  a  large  ahare  of  them  iwceiro 
appoiotreentxtoliia  poafttooi  atlMOto  li.SOO  a  year.  If  yo«  dwlre  a  pod* 
tioa  oi  thia  kind,  wrha  lor  our  Clril  Service  Aanouacement,  conttloiag  full 
laiormatiow  about  all  goveranent  ***"**^**^t  aod  QuceUooe  leamtlr  aaad 
by  the  CHrh  Servloe  CoounMon. 

COLUMBUM  COMESPORBCNCE.COLLCBC^MMMBTOII.  DX. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


If  You  Want  the 
Chfldren’s  Eyes  to  Sparkle 


Put  St.  Nichoias  ia  their  Christ¬ 
mas  Stockings. 

There  are  more  treasures  in  St. 
NicROUkS  for  any  child  from  three 
to  sixteen  than  in  Aladdin’s  Lamp. 
IT  It  is  the  one  ideal  present  for 
children. 


IT  There  is  no  other  magazine  like  it. 

IT  Thousands  of  mothers  and  lathers 
say  it  is  the  best  influence  that 
ever  came  into  the  lives  of  their 
boys  and  g^rls. 

IT  In  its  pages  lie  hours  and  hours  of 
happiness  for  children. 


Make  Your  Christmas  Present  to  the 
fkgjL  Boy  or  Girl  You  Love 

•4  ST.  NICHOLAS 

/  Foa  Bot8  and  Gnu 

^  or  ALL  AGES  FROM  THREE  TO  RIXTEEN 

t  GlPTCAROWILLRRaEHTirRBQDXRrED.  AtaLLBoOK  StoREEANdNeWsStaNDE.  |S.OO  A  YEAR,  rSCTS.  A  COPT 

wpP  Send  for  special  introdnctory  Christmas  offers  to 

DEPARTMENT  J.  THE  CENTURY  CO..  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK. 


I  Can  Teach  You 

How 

t  o 


Speak 

Public 


BOW  TO  Make  Aftcr-iHBacr  Speeches— 
**  **  Fropeee  Toasts— 


••  “  TeU  Storles- 

**  **  Make  Political  Specches- 

**  **  ScU  Goods- 

**  **  Address  Board  Meetfags— 

GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

WrHrtr  RoceiredHeBdrwkaf  Latten  L&rTUs 

“lam  rteeivitta  great  btntU  from  yaw  Caw**; 
on  September  19,  /  tpoke  eight  nttnutee  m  a  debate— 
tomeihit^  I  voaktnevar  ham  thought  of  doing  b^or* 

,  tedetng  your  teeeoni—atnd  I  wot  eom^mentea  on 
'  what  I  taid  and  the  manner  bi  which  7  taid  U;  we 
had  the  p'eaeure  of  trianing  the  debaU." 

J.  H.  PARSOira,  109  Carey  St..  Xdmonton,  Can. 


HOW  TO  Develop  Power  and  PersmmlUp— 

**  **  Improve  Yoor  Memory— 

**  **  Increase  Your  Vocsbolary- 

**  **  Acquire  Poise  and  Sell-ConHdcnee— 

**  **  Speak  and  Write  Baollsk  Correctly— 

**  **  Earn  More— Aeklevc  More— 

(yale^ijn^^a^ty)  GUARANTEES 

reralts.  TbonsandE  of  leading  men  and  women  In  every  profeeeion 
and  baihiete  have  been  made  ancceesfal  apeakers — have  increaaed 
Uieir  earning  capacity  throagh  the  Kleiaer  personal  Mall  Coarse. 
Only  takes  IS  minatee  of  yonr  time  daily— at  Dome.  Let  ns  send  yon 
foil  particnlars.  It  doesn’t  cost  yon  anything  to  learn  of  the  won. 
derfully  Bocceaafnl  work  Mr.  Kleieer  is  doing  for  American  men  and 
women,  end  the  help  he  can  he  to  you.  WrUe  note. 

I  ran  *  WISRALLS  COKPAHY  l)«*artnsat  IM  MI*  TOU 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


CORTINA-PHOINE 


BECOME 


NURSE 


**Tb*  OrigiMi  Phonographic  Motbog” 

AmmnUJ Mtdalt — Chtcaft  t89J,  KOt 

EMOUSU  •  0£UMAN  •  FRENCH 
ITALIAN  .  SPANISH 
It  enables  any  one  to  learn  any  language  in  the  easiest, 
simplest,  most  natural  way.  The  Cortlnapbooe  Method 
■Hkes  Unruage  study  ■  pleasure  and  at  the  same 
tluM  gives  you  a  practical  speaking 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our  fff««  booklet  lella  oB  the  Cortiao* 
phooe  Method  ood  the  CortiM  courm. 
eleoour  eesf  peyaeot  plea. 

Write  for  It  tMUy 

ACADon  e  URaiAos 

■iifjiitiiiaQsrinis  Esubiishad  im 

MZ  CuIhMu  44*.14»t,l.r. 


are  the  accepted  standard  of  art  reproduction. 
They  rank  with  art  museums  in  their  influence 
for  good  taste  in  pictures.  Gold  medal  from  the 
F tench  Government.  Over  a  thousand  subjects 
to  choose  from  in  American  Art.  They  make  the 

BEST  OF  GIFTS 

Illustrated  Catalo|P>«>  320  cuts  practically  a 
handbook  of  American  Art)  sent  for  25  cents: 
stamps  accepted.  This  cost  deducted  from 
purcluse  of  the  Prints  themselves.  50  cents 
to  $20.00.  At  art  stores,  or  sent  on  approval. 

Ezhlbltlona  for  schools,  dubs,  churches,  etc. 
Fnnslly  Portraits  done  on  private  order,  from 
daguerreotypes,  tintypes,  photographs,  ivory,  etc. 

•Cotrrifht,  1910  Iv  Stretait/  KntdaU;  1910,  ty 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 

Opp.  Public  Library  BOSTON 


LEARN  TO  REASON 


Send  for  a  litde  book  called 

“  PHILOSOPHY  AS  A  SCIENCE,”  by  Dr.  p.-i  Ci«. 

Pp.  220.  Price,  Paper,  25c.;  cloth,  50c. 

It  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles  of 
Philosophy  and  a  list  of  books  and  articles;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  those  who  want  to  begin  a  system¬ 
atic  course  of  reading  in  the 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Founded  in  1887  for  the  increase  and  difusion  of  adcntific  knowledge 
Smnd  for  Comploto  Catalogum 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BEAUTIFUL  FOB  CHBISTHAS  GIFTS 


Reproductlona  of  the  World’s  Great  Paintings 
Awsrded  Four  Gold  Medals 

ONE  CENT 

each  for  S6  or  more. 

81se  6Mx8  (0  to  10  times  the 
size  of  tut  Baby  Stuart).  Send 
SSc.  for  25  art  suiriects,  or  26 
for  children  or  25  luttenaor  25 
Madonnaa. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  for 
December.  Send  6  two-cent 
Btamps,  mention  this  offer,  and 
we  wiU  aend  beautiful  Oata- 
logue  and  TEN  pteturea.  each 
SjizS.  Every  one  a  gem  of  art. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  ine  ace  whet  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
earn  $20.00  to  |12S.00  or  more  per  week  as  ilium 
trator  or  cartooniat.  My  practi^  eystem  of  per¬ 
sonal  IndiTiduel  leaaons  by  mail  will  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  yeafs  aucccasful  work  for  newa* 
papefS  and  magaaines  quallAes  me  to  tcedi  you. 
Send  roe  your  akrtch  of  President  Tsft  with  6c. 
in  scamps  and  I  will  aend  you  a  lest  lesson  plate, 
elao  collcctUm  of  drawing  ahowiag  poaaltMlIties 
for  YOU. 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  ef  Dsurstisg  ssd 

1430  Scbeteld  BMz.,  ClercUBd.  O.  Csitseens 


You  will  enjoy  it  now  and  in  after 
years.  Make  notes  of  engagements 
and  promises  and  record  your  ini- 
preztioni.  It  it  Ml  Ideal  gift  for  it 
recalls  the  giver  daily. 


8  ^  is  a  handsome  diary,  cloth  and 

leather  covers,  for  pocket  and  desk. 
SOME  GOOD  SELECTIONS— ORDER  BY  NUMBER 
No.  III.  2^x5;  3  days  to  page;  cloth  covers,  brown  edges.  20 
pages  useful  facts  and  figures;  calendars  1910-11-12.  etc..  30c. 
No.  100.  4  days  to  page:  simpler  binding.  ISc. 

No.  55.  Black  seal.  384  pp.,  6x9.  in  box;  an  ornament  to 
any  desk.  Postpaid,  $1.90. 

No.  56.  The  same  sa  No.  55.  but  41^x6,  $1.30. 

erpetual  Year  Book  may  be  used  for  one  or 
Prices.  90c.  to  $4.00. 

all  sty  It  t,  annual  anA  ttrtetsutl,  an  refnatt. 
ICH.  Poklhhor.  22S-B  Mi  ove..  Now  Torfc 


Two  Quintauqua  Gradnoto  Nuraos 

Miss  Makgaket  Agnxs  Hislop,  Stratford,  Out. 
Miss  Noxa  Aewnsa  CugRip.  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  have  trained  ikoasniidi  of  befinnen  and  pnctical  maws, 
in  their  own  homet,  to  enm  B 1 0  to  9.28  n  week. 

Send  for  our  9lh  SO-paae  Yew  Book,  expuintns  method,  wkh 
■tones  of  scluu  experimee  by  suomdul  maws. 

The  Chautauqua  School  sf  Nursing 

281  MaUn  SL.  Jam  eatown.  N.  Y. 


manv  years. 
Dtscritti 

B.  W.  HUE 
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CATALOG  “  fbrltNow 


Contains  list  of  3,000  magazines,  newspapers 
and  Club  offers.  It  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  complete*  Magazine  Guide  ever  published. 
It  is  crowded 'with  profitable-to-you  sugges¬ 
tions  and  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
The  name,  “J.  M.  HANSON,”  is  the  accepted 
stamp  of  reliability  and  promptness  in  the  maga^e  held.  This  Catalog 
for  19 11 — FREE  for  the  a^ing — ^will 

Save  You  Magazine  Money 

^  -  k.  -  ~  ^ 

Why  experiment  with  others?  J.  M.  HANSON’S  is  the  largest  Magazine 
Agency  in  the  world,  and  is  known  evenrwhere.-  Your  address  on  a  postal  secures 
this  valuable  book  FREE. 

Send  UM  your  name  and  address  today!  We  do  the  rest. 

J.  M.  HANSON’SlwAGAZINE  AGENCY 

400  Hanson  Block,  Lexington,  Ky. 


PleMe  mentioo  Everybody's  Magazine  when  yvi  write  to  advertiaen. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Published  by 

The  Ridgway  Company 


is  the  magazine  that  is  all  adventure — the  kernel  without  the 
chaff.  It’s  the  magazine  that  thrilb,  that  grips,  that  takes  you  out  of  your¬ 
self.  Read  it  half  an  hour  and  corrodifig  care  and  everyday  worries  drop 
from  you.  leaving  you  ready  once  more  for  the  daily  grind. 

is  the  magazine  of  magazines  for  the  man  and  the  woman  too 
wearied  to  work.  Every  p>age  hums  with  interest,  carries  you  along  without 
effort  on  your  i>art,  imtil  you  find]  yourself  out  in  the  big  places  where 
the  big  de^s  are  done. 

for  December  sets  you  pushing  through  northern  snows,  sailing 
southern  seas,  scouting  through  mountain  fastnesses,  hunting  in  African 
jungles,  encountering  nihilists,  smugglers,  gentlemen  criminals,  Chinese 
sailors,  treasure  seekers,  Kaffirs,  disembodied  spirits — a  motley  crew  of  char¬ 
acters  whose  doings  satisfy  the  universal  hunger  for  adventure. 

Glance  over  the  December  table  of  contents — let  your  imagination 
picture  the  treat  in  store  for  your  first  leisure  moments. 

Hoke  Tbkough  Hades . By  C.  Langton  Clarke 

The  Mysterious  Invitation . By  Kathleen  Norris 

Where  Hell  Is  Frozen  Over . By  William  Bevier  Ashley 

The  Fear . By  Charles  Alden  Seltzer 

The  Disappearance  op  Signor  Caroli . By  Albert  Kimross 

A  Poisoned  Blockade . By  J.  W.  Muller 

The  Sword  Edge  of  Chance . By  T.  Donovan  Bayley  . 

Sekokoeni’s  Raid . By  Captain  Litz  Du  Quesne 

The  Bodkin  of  Menopteris . By  Reginald  Schroeder 

The  Tragedy  of  Winky,  Wanky  Woo . By  Minnie  Milne 

The  Border . By  E.  B.  Mitchell 

Vengeance  Is  Mine . By  G.  W.  Ogden 

The  Fish  Pirate . By  Jonathan  Hadley 

In  the  Jungle  After  Seladang . .  .By  Ralph  H.  Isham 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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And  while  it’s  all  adventure,  nothing  but  adventure,  it’s  adventure  of 
widely  differing  types — adventure  in  love,  in  politics,  in  finance,  in  crime — 
adventure  at  home  as  well  as  adventiire  in  distant  climes  and  scenes. 

Every  month  there  is  at  least  one  rousing  detective  story — one  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  mystery  kind.  Another  “every-month”  feature  is  an 
adventure  with  the  strong,  salty  tang  of  the  sea — ^a  story  that. tells  of 
pirates,  globe-trotters  and  sailing  masters.  In  every  number  you  will  find 
also  a  complete  novel  and  the  instalments  of  two  thrilling  sends.  The  two 
great  serial  stories  now  running  are,  “Yellow  Men  and  Gold,”  by  Gouverneur 
Morris,  a  tale  of  gold  seekers  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  “Can  a  Man  Be 
True?”  by  Winifred  Graham, — an  adventure  in  romance  wherein  figure 
a  beautiful  English  girl,  the  youthful  King  of  Lambasa,  and  his  wicked 
stepmother,  the  ex-Queen. 


A**^re  is  published  by  the  publishers  of  Everybody's  Magazine — a  fact 
that  makes  it  imnecessary  to  state  that  the  leading  authors  in  this  particular 
field  of  fiction  are  furnishing  their  best  work. 

for  January  will  surely  be  a  hummer.  The  complete  novel  is 
Thirty-one  New  Inn,  by  R.  Austin  Freeman,  a  detective  story  where  mystery 
and  reality,  plot  and  adventure  are  well  mixed.  Besides  this,  several  of  the 
short  stories  also  belong  in  the  detective  class.  A  Cargo  of  Mackiavellis  is  a 
humorous  sea-adventure  by  J.  W.  Muller,  while  Out  from  the  Barbadoes  is 
a  wireless  story  of  the  Caribbean,  by  Robert  A.  Morton. 


j^irrxCSaitt,  for  January  also  contains  Humpo,  Limited,  the  adventure  of  a  petti¬ 
coat  soldier  of  fortune.  The  Samaritan  of  the  Riverine,  a  tale  of  Australia,  The 
Palm  Oil  Ruffian,  a  tale  of  Africa,  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  a 
tale  of  India  and  several  tales  of  adventure  at  home.  Buy 
of  your  newsdealer — it’s  only  15  cents  a  copy,  $1.50  for  a  whole  year. 
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THE 

CLOVER 
CLUB 

For  Every  Girl  Who  Wants  More  Money 


IF  you’re  a  girl  who  wants  more  money, 
join  the  Clover  Club — the  luckiest, 
jolliest  club  for  girls  that  ever  existed. 
Clover  Club  members  are  “in  clover”  just 
all  the  time,  for  the  one  and  only  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  provide  spending 
money  for  its  members. 

Doesn’t  that  soimd  delightful!  Well,  I 
assure  you,  the  reality  is  twice  as  nice  as  you 
can  possibly  imagine.  You  see,  the  Clover 
Club  is  the  daughter  oi  The  Delineator,  the 
great  woman’s  magazine,  so  everything  has 
to  \xjust  right. 

If  you  could  only  see  the  money  some  of 
the  Clover  Club  girls  are  earning!  It  would 
convince  you,  I’m  sure,  that  it’s  nothing 
but  foolishness  to  scrimp  and  save  and  worry 
over  the  p>ennies  when  the  same  effort  ex¬ 
pended  thru  the  Clover  Club  would  bring 
in  big,  silver  dollars. 

The  Clover  Club  is  proving  such  a  bles¬ 
sing  to  so  many  girls,  who  in  the  past  had 
to  do  without  the  countless  things  their 
hearts  craved — ^just  because  they  lacked  a 
little  cash. 

But  these  girls  have  discovered  that  it  is 
no  idle  invitation  that  is  extended  when  we 
say,  “Just  join  the  Clover  Club  then  you 
can  earn  as  much  money  as  you  want,” — 
there’s  absolutely  no  limit,  except  your  own 
amlntion,  on  the  amoimt  you  may  draw 
from  our  “Treasure  Box.” 

Don’t  you  want  to  join  this  jolly  club  of 
Clover  Club  girls  and  realize  the  joy  of 
earning  for  yourself  the  things  you  have 
so  long  wish^  for?  There’s  really  never  a 
reason  why  you  should  not,  for  the  require¬ 
ments  for  membership  have  been  failed 
down  and  condensed  until  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  conditions  whatever.  Age  does 
not  matter,  nor  location,  nor  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  leisure  time — ^you  don’t 
even  have  to  take  the  Delineator! 

And  there  are  no  dues  whatever,  now  nor 
later.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  join — 


a  p>ostal  with  your  name  and  address  is  all 
that’s  really  necessary. 

But  don’t  delay  joining,  for  I  am  sure 
you’ll  regret  it  later  if  you  do.  “Jest  ’fore 
Christmas”  is  the  time  of  times  to  be  a 
member  of  our  club,  for  now,  if  ever,  one 
needs  a  good  plump  jxxrketlxMk. 

Besides  offering  you  the  opportunity  of 
fattening  your  purse,  the  Clover  Club  gives 
you  from  time  to  time  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  little  “encouragers.”  Just  now  it’s  the 
daintiest,  little  souvenir  spoon  you  ever 
saw — solid  silver,  rich  and  heavy,  designed 
especially  for  us  and  bearing  our  lucky  four- 
leaf  clover.  Amid  the  leaves  and  blooms  on 
the  reverse  side  is  a  dear,  little  honeybee 
typifymg  the  “Clover  Club,”  that  is  “busy” 
gathering  “sweetness”  for  others.  There 
is  no  lettering  on  the  spoon  except  such  as 
is  found  on  all  the  best  silverware — the  one 
word  “sterling,”  which  means  solid  silver 
the  whole  world  over. 

Now  you  girls  who  haven’t  yet  joined, 
don’t  think  for  a  moment  it’s  too  late  for 
you,  too,  to  secure  a  spoon.  I  haven’t  been 
trying  to  tantalize  you  with  “what  might 

have  been,  if - ”  But  I  do  want  you  to 

know  what  a  lucky,  jolly  club  the  Clover 
Club  really  is,  so  you  will  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  at  once  and  not  miss  any  opportunities. 

Did  you  ever  “hear  tell”  of  a  jollier  club? 
Aren’t  you  going  to  join  us  right  away  now? 
Please  do!  Just  as  soon  as  1  hear  from  you 
I’ll  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  little  booklet 
“The  Guide  to  Moneyville,”  that  will  tell 
you  just  how  any  girl  who  is  longing  for 
things  money  will  buy  may  go  about  earn¬ 
ing  that  money  in  a  pleasant,  dignified 
way. 

^  if  you  are  wanting  to  get  “into  clover,” 
write  to  me  before  b^time  to-night. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Helen  Hathaway, 
Secretary,  the  Clover  Club. 
Room  12,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


The  advertitementi  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 

For  4  Cents  a  Copy 

The  leading  magazine  in  the  woman’s  field 
is  now  possible  at  this  price  by  this  plan: 

The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  24  numbers 

(A  complete  magazine  twice  a  month) 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  52  numbers 

(A  complete  magazine  every  week)  .  ..  ■ 

76  numbers 
at  4  cents  each 

$3-°4 

For  Three  Dollars 

We  will  send  all  76  magazines  during  a  year  to  any  address. 
You  cover  the  whole  family  reading:  the  “Journal”  for  the 
child,  girl  or  woman;  the  “  Post”  for  the  young  man  and  man, 
and  you  have  the  undisputed  leader  in  each  held — the  best. 

Gan  you  do  more  with 
your  Christmas  money? 

Give  three  dollars  to  any  of  our  authorized  subscription 
agents,  reputable  newsdealer,  or  send  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Pleaae  mention  Everybody  *  vhea  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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RICH  IN  TRULY 
BIG  THINGS, 

IN  HUMOR, 

AND  IN  THE 


CHRISTMAS 

SPIRIT. 


DOCTOR  WILUAM  HANNA  THOMSON 


JANUARY 


¥=^^^==WHE  Subject  of  Miracles,** 
W  Dr.  William  Hanna 
Ihomson.  Rather  an  un- 
Q  I — I  iQ  usual  treatment,  by  one  of 
Q~^  the  great^t  living  scientists, 
f.  .  .  who  is  a  very  big  man  as 

well.  Most  of  us  have  more  or  less  of  an 
opinion  about  miracles,  based  on  lack  of  in¬ 
formation.  In  this  article  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his 
simple,  direct,  convincing  manner,  presents 
some  of  his  own  vast  knowledge  in  a  way  which 
achild  can  understand  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  commands  the  scholar’s  attention.  Calm¬ 
ly,  dispassionately,  he  declares  that — ^but  if  you 
Imow  him  you  must  know  where  he  stands,  and 
tlut  will  make  you  all  the  more  eager  to  read 
his  article.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to 
Christmas  literature,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words. 

/‘Under  the  Prophet  in  Utah,**  by  Frank 
J.  Cannon,  in  collaboration  with  Harvey  J. 
O’Higgins.  The  second  instalment  has  the 
power  and  the  interest  that  are  p>ossible  only  in 
a  recital,  by  one  of  the  chief  actors,  of  inside 
facts  that  have  made  history.  And  while  one 
has  the  feeling  that  these  facts  are  merely  the 
setting  for  tremendously  big  things,  political, 
moral,  industrial — ^as  indeed  they  are — ^no  more 


is  needed  to  chain  present  interest  than  the 
story  of  the  Mormon  Church,  with  all  its 
mystery  and  power,  told  by  a  man  whose  father 
was  one  of  its  greatest  leaders.  And  we  learn 
at  last  how  national  is  the  subject  of  Mormon- 
ism,  which  has  been  too  long  considered  a  local 
problem  for  the  mountain  West.  .> 

“From  the  Forest  to  the  Fair,**  by  E. 
Alexander  Powdl,  F.RG.S.,  makes  graphic 
the  story  of  My  Lady’s  Furs.  It  is  the  master- 
traveler’s  tale  of  the  progress  of  events  froin 
strife  in  the  jungle,  through  caravan  journey, 
and  ocean  voyage,  and  Leipsic  warehouse,  and 
New  York  shop,  until  the  leopard  becomes  a 
motor  coat.  Lambskin  of  Astrakhan,  ermine 
of  Siberia,  sealskin  of  the  Arctic — ^  have 
their  drama,  and  Mr.  Powell  tells  it  most 
effectively.  In  with  these  details  he  puts  more 
information  as  to  the  truth  about  furs,  real  and 
imitation,  than  one  is  likely  to  find  outside  a 
great  furrier’s  office — and  the  casual  visitor 
could  not  learn  it  there. 

“Who  Is  My  N^hbour?**  by  Mary 
Ellen  Sigsbee,  isn’t  an  article  at  all,  nor  a 
story,  nor  a  sermon,  but  a  series  of  paintings, 
repi^uced  in  color,  of  tenement  types  and 
scenes  in  New  York — pictures  that  are  boxmd 
to  stir  even  the  most  sluggish  imagination,  and 
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Phs4ii^rm^  by  F.ddaws^  JV.  K 

EDWIN  LEFfcVKE 


Photograph  by  Davis  Hr  Eicktmtytrt  N. 

ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


EVERYBODY’S 


that — without  being  Christmas  pictures  at  all 
— have  a  poignant  significance  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  Notice  the  very  remarkable 
titles,  which  take  the  place  of  text. 

**Mothers  of  the  World,”  by  William 
Hard,  is  another  instalment  of  the  invaluable 
“Women  of  To-morrow”  series.  In  this 
the  really  useful  woman  b  considered,  and 
with  the  same  insight  and  fairness  that  are 
manifest  in  the  presentation  of  The  Wasters 
in  the  December  number. 

ncnoN 

Wallace  Irwin — “The  Transplanted 
Ghost”  A  Christmas  story  that  would  be  as 
interesting  and  amusing  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year.  The  Perkinsville  millionaire  who 
imported  an  English  castle  contracted  for  a 
ghost.  If  he  had  known  the  kind  of  ghost  it 
was  to  be,  he  might  have  been  \rilling  to  pay 
twice  as  much.  Any  father  would  be  wilUng 
to  give  almost  any  sum  for  a  ghost  like  Mr. 
Irwin’s. 

Edwin  Lef^vre — “Hans  Schmelz.’*  A 

wonderfully  fine  character  study.  The  little 
German  farmer  is  so  real,  so  rich  in  true  great¬ 
ness  that  one  involuntarily  thinks  about  how 


many  different  kinds  of  success  there  are  in  the 
world,  and  measures  their  value. 

James  Hopper— “The  Night’s  Work.” 

One  of  those  powerful  realistic  tales  that  grip 
the  reader  by  their  truth.  And  yet  it  is  really 
a  very  simple  story,  told  by  an  army  officer, 
of  an  experience  in  the  Philippines.  It  doesn’t 
seem  like  fiction  at  all. 

Elizabeth  Jordan — “The  Conversion  of 
Johnny  Harrington.”  A  fine  Christmas  tale  of 
a  small  boy  who  didn’t  believe  in  Santa  Claus 
and  who  started  out  as  a  reformer.  He  meets 
with  some  of  the  disheartening  experiences  of 
older  reformers. 

Rupert  Hughes — “Strange  Doings  in 
Carthage.”  A  most  amazing  fantasy,  in  which 
an  Arabian  Nights’  marvel  is  tangled  up  with  a 
fiying-machine,  and  which  is  all  the  more 
bizarre  because  of  the  everyday  setting. 

Rex  Beach -“The  Ne’er-Do-Well.” 

This  big  serial  of  adventure  is  especially  fine  in 
the  next  instalment,  because  of  the  illuminating 
picture  it  gives  of  the  Panama  Canal  work.  One 
can  easily  see  how’  his  contact  with  the  Big 
Job  stirr^  in  the  hero  the  first  impulses  of  real 
manhood.  And  the  story  continues  to  march 
with  unflagging  interest. 
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^Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  us 
send  this  card  to  some  friend 
for  Christmas? 


I 


I  ^Send  us  the  name— or  names. 

I 

Miniature  reproduction  of  a  Christmas 
painting  by  Catherine  R.  Wieeuan  will 
accompany  each  one  of  these  gift  cards. 


The  Ridgway  Company 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts.  New  York  City 
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REQUESTS 

THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
COMMENQNG  WITH 

THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF  THE  COMING  YEAR 
THE  PUBLISHERS 

WISH*  TO  JOIN  THE  DONOR  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  YOU 
WILL  RECEIVE  FROM  EVERY  NUMBER  THE  SAME  ENJOYMENT 
THAT  PROMPTED  THE  GIFT 

To _ _ _ 
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For  a  Meui*s  Christmeis 

Is  there  anything  that  so  delights  a  man's  heart  as  a  fine  vratch — one 
that  permits  him  to  speak  the  time  with  authority?  It  is  refined  and 
beautiful,  as  a  gift  should  be,  and  besides  is  his  most  personal  €md  useful 
possession.  For  years  he  carries  it  wherever  he  goes. 

But  his  satisfaction  depends  upon  its  being  an  exact  timer.  Among 
watches  there  is  one,  though  moderate  priced,  which  has  come  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  close  timing — accurate  as  only  high-priced  watches  have 
been. 

A  Superior  Watch 


i  1 1  A  oupertor  Watch 

yj  Ipgei:sQll^Q:e^^ 

M  7  and  IS  Jewel  Model* 

M  _ a  M  _  _ a 


No  handaomer  watch  has  ever  been  made.  It  will  keep  time  for  a  generation.  Your  home 
jeweler  can  sell  you  an  IngersoH-Trenton  and  he  will  stand  behind  it.  It  is  sold  at  our 
advertised  prices  by  all  who  handle  it  and  our  price  ticket  is  on  each  watch. 

The  I-T  is  sold  exclusively  by  rapomible  reiail  Jerodert,  because  fine  watches  ^ould  not  be 
bought  by  mail  nor  from  those  who  do  not  understand  them  and  their  adjustment*. 
Over  9,000  good  jewelers  now  handle' it. 

Co  to  your  own  jeweler's  and  examine  it  before  buying  any  watcb.  If,  by  chance, 
he  hasn't  the  I-T,  we  anil  glacily  send  the  name  of  one  nearby  who  has.  Our  book¬ 
let,  "How  to  Judge  a  Watch,"  is  the  best  explanation  of  a  watch  ever  written,  and 
IS  free  on  request.  The  $3  IngersoU-Trenton  has  7  genuine  jewels  and  is  in  a  solid 
nickel  case. 

The  $1 S  Ingersoll -Trenton  has  1 5  jewels  and  is  in  an  I-T  23  year  guaranteed  gold- 
filled  case  of  the  highest  quality. 

Equally  accurate  models  in  a  va^y  of  1  T  cases  ar  S7,$8,  $9,  glOand  $12. 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  St  Bro.  *27  Frenkel  Bldg.,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

(ENGLAND) 

SECOND  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  FIRST  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  ENGYGLOPyEDIA 
BRITANNICA  (11th  Edition)  is  being  completed  as  the  names  are  received 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  earlier  sets  will  be  despatched  in  the  order  of  priority 
as  indicated  by  the  post-mark. 

AN  OFFER  MADE  AS  A  TEST 

The  new  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Eleventh  Edition)  consists  of  28  volumes 
and  index,  comprising  27,000  pages,  and  the  printing  and  binding  of  so 
large  a  work  at  one  time  will  be  without  precedent  in  publishing.  The 
work  will  be  issued  in  two  essentially  different  formats  (on  India  and  on  ordinary 
book-paper),  and  in  six  kinds  of  binding.  Its  issue  presents  troublesome  manu¬ 
facturing  complications,  in  view  of  the  large  orders  that  must  be  given  in  advance, 
and  there  are  no  precedents  to  indicate  what  proportion  of  the  total  production 
should  be  in  each  form. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  India  paper  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Eleventh 
Edition)  is  an  innovation — it  marks  a  radical  departure — and  no  sure  basis  upon 
which  to  conclude  contracts  for  manufacturing  in  tens  of  thousands  of  sets  could 
be  reached  except  by  making  a  test  of  the  public  taste,  whether  for  the : 

(/)  India£a£erim£re8sioT^ — 28  voh.  and  index — in  clothe  full  flexible  morocco 
or  full  flexible  sheepskin^  each  volume  to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick; 
or  for  the 

{2)  Ordjnar^^£a£erJm£i^^  — 28  voh.  and  index — in  clothe  half  morocco  or 

full  morocco y  each  volume  to  be  2yi,  inches  thick. 

Total  subscriptions  of  each  kind  are  daily  reported  to  London  by  cable,  and 
instructions  will  be  cabled  to  New  York  to  close  the  first  list  as  soon  as  the  per¬ 
centages  are  definite  enough  to  show  how  further  manufacturing  should  be  ap¬ 
portioned.  Prices  will  then  be  advanced. 

For  reasons  which  are  obvious,  the  publishers  have  not  committed  themselves 
to  large  orders  in  respect  of  the  two  kinds  of  paper  and  six  styles  of  binding — i.e., 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  sets  are  on  the  press  and  in  the  binders’  hands 
for  delivery  soon  after  the  New  Year. 

In  the  contents  and  printed  text  of  the  two  impressions  [India  paper  and  ordinary 
paper)  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever ;  but  by  printing  and  binding  some  of  the  sets 
in  accordance  with  an  entirely  new  idea,  while  other  sets  are  in  the  usual  form,  a  sur¬ 
prising  contrast  has  been  effected. 

The  volumes  on  India  paper  are  about  f  inch  thick. 

The  volumes  on  ordinary  paper  are  2%  inches  thick. 

One  set  weighs  80  pounds. 

The  other  weighs  ^3  pounds. 

One  set  occupies  a  little  more  than  two  feet  of  shelf  space. 

The  other  occupies  over  six  feet. 

Yet  both  are  nrinted  from  the  same  tvoe.  both  are  in  28  volumes  and  index,  both 


contain  the  same  27,000  pages,  40,000  articles,  7,000  illustrations,  450  full-page 


lates,  and  417  maps. 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  (England) 


THE  PUBLIC  TO  DECIDE 

The  public  are  left  free  to  choose  between 
volumes  on  India  paper  in  flexible  bindings, 
and  volumes  on  ordinary  paper  in  customary 
bindings.  Neither  the  use  of  India  paper  nor  of 
flexible  bindings  has  ever  before  been  applied  to 
the  production  of  a  work  of  reference  in  even 
one  volume  approaching  such  a  size,  and  the 
combined  employment  of  both  in  a  work  of  28 
volumes  and  index,  and  likely  to  be  distributed 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  sets,  is  an 


THE  NEW 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNICA 
(11th  Edition)  * 

The  new  edition  (now  on  the  Press)  has 
been  written  on  the  same  lines  of  com¬ 
prehensiveness  and  unquestioned  authority 
which  have  given  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
a  world-wide  reputation  since  the  issue  of  the 
First  Edition  in  1768-71.  It  constitutes  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  survey  of  universal  knowledge  to 
1910.  No  completely  new  edition  has  ap¬ 
peared  since  the  Ninth  (1875-1889).  It  con¬ 
sists  of  28  volumes  and  index,  comprising 
40,000  articles,  7,000  text  illustrations,  450 
full-page  plates,  and  417  maps.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  work  have  been  under  edi¬ 
torial  control  before  a  single  page  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  so  that  all  the  volumes  are  of  even 
date,  all  are  being  printed  at  one  time,  and  all 
will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  virtually  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  contributors  is 
more  than  1,500,  including  scholars,  specialist 
authorities,  and  practical  experts  in  all  civil¬ 
ised  countries}  £230,000  ($1,150,000)  has 
been  paid  (to  contributors  and  editors,  as  well 
as  for  plates,  maps,  illustrations,  type-setting 
and  corrections,  office  expenses,  etc.)  before 
a  copy  is  offered  for  sale.  The  new  work 
combines  comprehensiveness  with  brevity; 
many  thousands  of  short  articles  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  For  quick  refer¬ 
ence,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Eleventh 
Edition)  is  the  most  useful  work  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Among  the  new  features  are  diction¬ 
ary  definitions  (dealing  with  technical  or 
scientific  words),  biographies  of  living  celeb¬ 
rities  in  all  countries,  a  complete  history, 
under  alphabetical  headings,  of  classical  an¬ 
tiquity,  bibliographies  of  all  important  sub¬ 
jects,  exhaustive  accounts  of  all  new  countries, 
the  first  connected  history  of  modern  Europe, 
detailed  and  authoritative  articles  on  industries 
and  all  practical  subjects,  and  the  latest  re¬ 
sults  of  archaeological  research,  of  explora¬ 
tion,  and  scientific  discovery.  The  new  work 
contains  more  than  twice  as  much  information 
as  the  Ninth  Edition,  in  little  more  than  the 
same  space,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  it  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  most  authoritative  repository  of 
knowledge  in  existence. 


experiment  whose  advantages  may  not  at  first 
appeal  to  all  book-buyers. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  superiority  of 
the  sets  in  the  new  India  paper  form — their 
smaller  bulk  and  reduced  weight — the  publishers 
do  not  wish  to  force  the  improvement  upon  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  have  determined  also  to  issue  sets 
in  the  usual  style.  Customs  change  slowly,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  readily  the  public 
will  take  to  the  new  Idea. 

MANUFACTURING  PROBLEMS 

More  than  450.000  sets  of  the  last  com¬ 
pletely  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica  (including  Imperfect  reprints  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada)  are  now  out  of 
date,  and  will  be  superseded  and  displaced  by 
the  new  Eleventh  Edition  (which  is  copyrighted 
in  the  United  States,  and  cannot  be  reprinted  or 
reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part). 

The  offer  of  the  work  is  world-wide,  and  it  is 
expected,  considering  the  extraordinary  sale  of 
the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  in  the  past,  that 
from  25,000  to  50,000  applications  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  within 
the  next  few  months.  In  the  case  of  previous 
editions,  libraries.  Government  offices,  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  clubs,  learned  societies,  and 
various  other  institutions,  as  well  as  the  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  educated  persons  (now’  larger  than 
ever)  have  always  subscribed  for  the  Encyclo¬ 
padia  Britannica  as  soon  as  a  fresh  edition  was 
ready. 

(I)  THE  PRINTING  PROBLEM 

Should  the  number  of  early  applications  be  no 
more  than  25,000,  it  will  mean  the  printing,  in  a 
very  short  time,  of  725,000  large  quarto  vol¬ 
umes,  each  containing  an  average  of  gbo  pages, 
or  more  volumes  than  are  contained  in  any  library 
in  the  United  States,  except  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  one  other. 

Each  page  of  the  work  measures  12  by  9 
inches,  and  the  quantity  of  ordinary  paper  that 
would  be  required  to  print  these  25,000  sets  w’ill 
be  2,192  tons,  as  much  as  would  be  required  to 
print  4,000,000  novels  such  as  are  usually  sold 
at  $1.50. 

(2)  THE  PAPER  PROBLEM 

The  employment  of  India  paper  introduces 
another  entirely  novel  factor  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  w’ork.  India  paper  has  been  used 
hitherto  chiefly  for  expensive  Bibles,  and  since 
the  demands  of  the  book  trade  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  slight,  can  be  produced  only  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  made  by  but  tw’o  mills  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  the  United  States  by  none.  Each 


The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  (11th  Edition) 


set  on  India  paper  would  require  bo  lbs.,  and  if 
75  per  cent,  of  the  first  25,000  applications  call 
for  volumes  in  this  useful  and  attractive  form, 
there  will  be  required  such  a  quantity  of  it  as  can¬ 
not  be  produced  by  the  English  mills  in  less  than 
a  year.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
pend  for  further  supplies  of  India  paper  that 
will  be  immediately  required,  on  the  mills  in 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  and  in 
this  event  it  will  probably  be  necessary'  to  place 
many  subscribers  on  a  waiting  list. 

(3)  THE  BINDING  PROBLEM 

Finally,  the  problem  of  forming  an  estimate 
as  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  bound  in  the 
various  styles  (three  for  India  and  three  for  or¬ 
dinary  paper)  assumes  a  serious  aspect  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  work  of  28  volumes  and  Index. 
One  set  on  India  paper,  whether  bound  in  full 
flexible  sheepskin  (deep  sea  green)  or  in  full 
flexible  morocco  (selected  Cape  goatskin,  dark 
red),  would  call  for  the  use  of  15  skins.  In  the 
past,  most  buyers  have  chosen  leather  bindings. 
A  thousand  orders  for  leather-bound  sets  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  but  if  three 
out  of  four  of  the  first  25,000  applicants  prefer 
leather  bindings,  the  number  of  skins  that  would 
be  required  will  be  281,250.  In  the  not  impossi- 
I  ble  event  of  having  to  effect  a  world-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  calling  for  the  manufacture  of  100,000 
sets  within  a  short  time,  the  problem  of  obtaining 
sufficient  leather  would  be  a  very  serious  one. 
To  leave  an  item  of  this  kind  to  the  last  moment, 
and  to  enter  the  market  with  demands  for  im¬ 
mediate  deliveries,  would  have  but  one  result — 
the  skins  could  not  be  had  at  once,  and,  even 
when  they  were  to  be  obtained,  a  rise  in  price  of 
50  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  more,  would  have  to  be 
met.  Under  no  circumstances  could  so  large  a 
quantity  be  obtained,  except  by  making  hard- 
and-fast  contracts  for  monthly  deliveries.  Mean¬ 
while,  thousands  of  subscribers  would  have  to  he 
content  to  receive  their  volumes  after  long  delay, 
delivered,  it  might  be,  a  volume  or  two  at  a  time 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Ninth  Edition),  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  binders. 

A  LARGE  CONCESSION 
ALLOWED  TO  IMMEDIATE 
APPLICANTS 

WHO,  BY  SUBSCRIBING  IN  ADVANCE, 
WILL  ASSIST  THE  PUBLISHERS  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  PERCENTAGES 

IN  view  of  the  many  unusual  circumstances 
affecting  the  issue  of  the  new  edition,  it  has 
been  decided  to  institute  a  practical  test — to  in¬ 
vite  subscriptions  in  advance,  but  without  any 
rayment  until  after  delivery.  In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  these  advance  subscriptions  such  per¬ 
centages  as  will  determine  the  demand  for  the 


The  Old  Format  (960  pages,  2}i  inches  thick) 
and  the  New  (960  pages,  K  inch  thick). 

This  reduced  photograph  shows  the  difference  in  thick¬ 
ness  between  a  volume  of  the  new  (nth)  edition  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica  printed,  as  in  previous  editions, 
on  ordinary  paper  (weight  118  lbs.  to  the  ream)  and  the 
same  volume  printed  on  India  paper  (35  lbs.  to  the  ream). 
Each  volume  was  printed  from  the  same  type  and  em¬ 
braces  the  same  contents.  The  India  volume,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  seen  it,  loses  nothing  in  legibility  and 
Strength.  It  is  bound  in  flexible  leather  covers,  which 
may  be  doubled  back  against  each  other  while  the  book  is 
held  comfortably  in  one  hand. 


two  kinds  of  paper  and  six  styles  of  binding,  and 
to  use  this  as  a  basis  for  making  manufacturing 
contracts  on  a  large  scale,  a  very  substantial 
concession  in  price  is  offered  to  those  who  at 
once  make  a  choice. 

The  results  of  the  contest  between  the  new 
format  and  the  old  are  not  only  being  watched 
by  the  publishers  from  day  to  day,  while  they  are 
waiting  to  hear  from  the  public,  but  are  of  real 
interest  to  all  readers  and  book-buyers  in  view 
of  the  part  that  India  paper  may  sooner  or  later 
play  in  adding  to  the  popularity  and  utility  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
all  other  large  works  to  be  published  hereafter. 


TEMPORARY  PRICES  AND  TERMS 

upon  which  Advance  Subscriptions  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  (at  a  substantial  concession  in  the  price)  for  the 

NEW  encyclop;edia  britannica  (11th  Edition) 

published  by  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  (England) 

The  New  (nth)  Edition  of  this  Celebrated  Work  is  a  Fresh  and  Original  Survey  of 
Human  Thought,  Learning,  and  Achievement  to  the  Year  1910.  A  Small  Edition  is  now 
being  printed,  and  the  first  copies  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  The  work,  in  28  volumes 
and  Index,  will  be  in  two  forms: — 

(1)  On  India  paper  (very  thin  and  light)  in  Three  Styles  of  Binding: 
CLOTH,  FULL  FLEXIBLE  SHEEPSKIN,  and  FULL  FLEXIBLE  MOROCCO, 
the  volumes  to  be  only  f  INCH  THICK  (about  960  pages). 

(2)  On  ordinary  book-paper  in  Three  Styles  of  Binding:  CLOTH,  half 

MOROCCO,  and  FULL  MOROCCO,  the  volumes  to  be  2^  inches  thick 
(about  960  pages).  _ 

$4.00  a  volume  for  Ordinary  paper,  bound  in  Cloth  Terms  of  Payment 

This  is  little  more  than  half  the  price  (30s.  After  delivery,  the  cash  price  (at  the  special 
or  $7.50  a  volume)  at  which  the  Ninth  Edition  rate  of  $4.00  a  volume  for  ordinary  paper,  and 
was  sold  when  first  issued,  although  the  number  $4.25  a  volume  for  India  paper)  may  be  paid  in 
of  pages  in  each  volume  is  larger  by  icx),  the  full,  or  at  a  slight  increase  may  be  divided  into 
number  of  articles  in  the  whole  work  by  23,000,  4,  8,  or  12  monthly  payments.  Payment  will  also 

the  number  of  contributors  by  400,  and  the  body  be  accepted  in  monthly  instalments  of  $5.00. 
of  information  by  at  least  100  per  cent  Available 

1  he  slight  additional  cost  (25  cents)  tor  the  „  ,  ■  .  .  ,  , 

India  paper  volumes  is  not  in  proportion  to  ac-  ,  Proceeding  with  the  manufacture  of  a 

tual  market  valuations,  as  it  is  well  known  that  publishers  wish  to 

books  printed  on  India  paper  are  alwavs  issued  afertain  approximately  the  relative  demand  for 
at  hieh  prices  work  in  its  two  forms  and  six  stales  of  bind¬ 

ing  (see  three  previous  pages),  and  until  this 
To  be  increased  to  $7.50  a  volume  information  has  been  secured  only  a  small  num- 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  Uni-  ber  of  sets  will  be  printed  and  bound.  The  first 
versity  Press,  the  purpose  of  the  present  offer  subscription  list  will,  it  is  expected,  account  for 
(see  preceding  pages)  has  been  achieved,  the  all  the  sets  already  in  process  of  manufacture, 
price  will  be  increased,  and  the  work  will  ulti-  Subscribers  whose  applications  are  entered  on 
mately  be  sold  at.  the  regular  price  of  30s.  or  this  list  will  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  preferential 
$7.50  a  volume  (cloth).  treatment,  that  is,  will  receive  the  large  conces- 

„  1.  r.  1-  sion  in  price  above  explained. 

Payment  after  Delivery  -nu  u  1  l  w  j- 

,  .  those  who  prefer  the  India  paper  impression  are 

No  money  need  accompany  advance  subscrip-  particularly  urded  not  to  delay  their  applications, 
tions,  nor  will  any  payment  fall  due  until  the  gg  the  preparation  of  the  sets  in  this  form  is  a  slow 
volumes  have  been  delivered.  process. 


Note _ The  new  ENCYCLOP/CDIA  BRITANNICA  ii  offered  direct  to  the  public  and  no  book-agents 

or  canvassers  are  employed. 

APPLICATION  FOR  THE  PROSPECTUS 

Full  particulars  of  prices  (in  advance  of  publication),  of  deferred  payments,  bookcases  and  bindings, 
together  with  a  prospectus  containing  an  account  of  the  work,  with  specimen  pages,  order  form,  &c., 
free  upon  application. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  (Encycloptedia  Britannica  Department), 

35  West  320  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  prospectus  of  the  new  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  (Ilth  Edition). 


Profession  or  Business  (with  address).  ■  . 

Residence  . 

Note. — Those  who  possess  copies  of  previous  editions  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  (now  out  of  date)  are  re- 
<)uested  to  advise  us  of  the  fi^t,  and,  if  they  wish  to  purchase  the  new  edition,  will  be  informed  how  they  can  dispose  of 
their  old  editions  at  a  fiir  valuation. 
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you  buy  a  Pianola,  you  really  get 
three  instruments  at  the  price  of  one 
— an  instrument  that  entertains,  an  in¬ 
strument  that  cultivates,  an  instrument  that  in¬ 


structs. 


PI«aM  mention  Bverybody's  Mafniine  when  yon  write’ to  ndTertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


^l^tsiYou  Become  a  Pianist  At  Once 


2®^ 


The  Pianola  entertains.  It  enables  you  to  play  any 
piece  of  music  you  want  to — and  right  away.  If  you  like 
popular  music — every  “hit”  as  soon  as  made,  becomes  a 
Pianola  selection.  If  you  prefer  operatic  pieces — the 
whole  repertoire  of  opera  is  yours  on  the  Pianola.  If 
your  taste  is  serious — the  Pianola  places  the  entire  range 
of  classical  music  at  your  disposal. 


One  great  point  about 
the  Pianola  is  its  imme¬ 
diacy. 
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^  ONSIDER  the  years,  the  fortunes  people  spend 
preparing  for  musical  careers.  Then  consider 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  Pianola  becomes  a 
virtuoso  at  a  bound.  Buy  a  Pianola,  select 
your  music-rolls,  and  you  are  ready — ready  to 
enjoy  “producing  music”  yourself  and  to  give  others  the 
enjoyment  of  hearing  you.  For  you  are  not  simply  reprch- 
ducing  musical  compositions,  you  are  interpreting  them. 

This  power  of  interpretation,  which  makes  the 
Pianola  an  instrument  of  cultivation — broadening  and 
expanding  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner — is  its  exclusive 
property,  due  to  certain  features  which  the  Pianola,  and 
only  the  Pianola,  possesses. 

Four  in  number,  they  are: 

THE  METROSTTLE  which,  in  showing  the  per¬ 
former  the  exact  spirit  in  which  every  piece  was  conceived 
and  should  be  interpreted,  makes  the  Pianola  a  true  instru¬ 
ment  of  arty  in  the  hands  of  even  a  musical  novice; 

THE  THEMODIST,  which  enables  the  performer 
to  emphasize  any  note  or  phrase  of  the  melody; 

THE  GRADUATED  ACCOMPANIMENT, 
which  gives  him  that  skill  in  “left  hand  work”  sought 
for  by  the  greatest  virtuosos;  and, 

THE  SUSTAINING  PEDAL  DEVICE,  giving 
him  a  control  over  the  piano’s  sustaining  pedal — one  of 
the  most  important  of  pianistic  accomplishments. 

But  the  Pianola  is  even  more  than  an  instrument  for 
the  enjoyment  and  cultivation  of  music — it  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  instruction  without  an  equal. 
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If.®  N  a  household  where  there  are  children,  the 
Pianola’s  function  as  an  instructor  gives  it  an 
importance  that  cannot  be  overstated.  The 
Pianola  teaches  the  children  to  love  music  and, 
what  has  been  the  invariable  experience,  makes 
them  want  to  take  music  lessons — actually  to  ask  for  them. 
instead  of  protesting  when  they  are  suggested. 

Nor  has  any  teacher  more  eager  pupils  than  those 
who  have  been  prompted  by  their  love  of  music,  inspired 
by  the  Pianola,  to  ask  for  lessons.  The  reason  for  this 
is  clear. 

With  the  Pianola  the  pupil  has  unconsciously  prepared 
for  the  teacher.  It  has  brought  home  to  the  child  the 
knowledge  that  music  is  a  divine  art  and  well  worth 
traveling  the  long  road  of  finger  exercises  to  acquire. 
The  first  “piece”  still  may  be  in  the  dim  distance,  but  with 
the  Pianola  in  the  house  the  pupil  can,  at  any  time,  re¬ 
lieve  the  drudgery  of  learning  with  any  piece  he  fancies 
— Beethoven  sonata,  Chopin  nocturne,  Liszt  rhapsody. 

The  drudgery  and  the  art  go  together;  and  the  going 
for  both  is  smooth.  The  Pianola  has  oiled  the  road. 

No  wonder  the  Pianola,  having  first  made  pupils  of 
the  children,  aids  them  in  their  progress  and  thus  upholds 
the  hand  of  the  teacher.  N o  wonder  there  is  to  be  found 
in  30  many  homes,  what  may  be  called  the  triple  alliance 
of  Pianola,  pupil  and  teacher. 

Here  then  is  another  potent  reason  why  the  Pianola, 
with  its  exclusive  features  giving  command  of  both  tech¬ 
nique  and  expression  is  the  one  piano  player  for  the  home. 
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OU  will  enjoy  the  Ranola  nure  because  you  can  play  the  Pianola  ietter  than  you  can  any 
other  piano  player — and  this  of  course  means — more  tnjojablj, 

But  there  u  also  more  than  mere  amusement  to  be  considered — the  cultivation  of  your 
children’s  and  your  own,  musical  taste. 

Any  piano  player,  you  can  flay.  The  Pianola  alone,  provides  for  correct  and  rnusi* 
cianly  interpretation — fully  as  important  in  music -culture  as  the  playing. 

This  is  the  reason  why  practically  all  musical  authorities  exclusively  endorse  the  Fianola.  Why,  in 
over  of  educational  institutions  such  as  Harvard,  Columbia,  Vassar,  etc.,  using  piano  players  in 

teaching  music,  it  is  the  Pianola  that  is  used.  And  why  you  should  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  you  buy  for  your  home  is  a  genuine  Pianola  and  not  some  other  instrument. 

Only  the  Pianola  is  the  Pianola 

And  only  these  five  pianos  contain  the  genuine  Pianola 
Steinway,  Weber,  Steck,  Wheelock,  Stuyvesant. 

Pianolas  cost  from  ^250  to  I450 
Pianola  Pianos  cost  from  to  $1500 
Moderate  monthly  payments 

We  have  compiled  and  printed  tome  very  important  information  about  piano  players  in  a  book  called 
**  The  Piano  and  the  Ability  to  Play  It.’*  Send  for  thia  book — it  it  fm  to  you.  Atk  for  Book  K 

The  Aeolian  Company  ^ 

The  l.arzett  Manufacturers  of  Musical  Instrumentt  in  the  World. 


m 
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Two  Glasses 


Some  are  fair  because  they 
happen  so. 


f  ~ Others  attain  the  clear,  rosy 

~  -  '  complexion,  smooth  velvety 

’*  ,  skin,  bright  eyes,  easy,  grace- 

J'  ful  poise,  ^cs  a  result  of  care- 

^  *  '/  fully  selected  food  and  drink 

...  ''  .  '  that  properly  nourish’ the  body, 

knowing  tnat  a  fair  complexion  is  the  outward  token'  of 
health  within. 

A  beautiful. woman  seldom  remains  beautiful  if  she  con-' 
tinues  to  drink  coffee  which  is  often  the  cause  of  various 
aches  and  ills. 

Health- 18' a  Divine  Gift — always  ready  for  us,  and  pro¬ 


duces  more  pleasure  than  any  other  one  thing. 

'When  well-made 

POSTUM 

is  used  in  place  of  coffee,  relief  from  aches  and  ills  set  up  by 
coffee  is  to  be  expected  and  Nature  can  then  restore  the  rosy 
bloom  of  health. 

Postum  contains  the  pure,  wholesome  elements  of  the  field 
grmn,  which  build  and  strengthen  the  nerves  and  vited  organs. 

Every  woman  should  read  the  little  book,  in  packages  of 
Postum  for  “  The  Road  to  Wellville,”  is  a  good  road  to  health¬ 
ful  beauty. 

“There’s  a  Reason’’ 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Victrola 


The  first  and  only 
imtrument  of  its  kind 

No  other  musical  instrument  possesses  the  clear, 
beautiful,  mellow  tone-quality  of  the  Victor- Victrola. 

'  When  the  Victor-Victrola  was  introduced  four 
years  ago,  it  created  a  sensation  in  the  musical 
world  and  set^a  new  standard  for  tone  quality. 

And  that  tone  quality  is  still  supreme  today. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  wonderful  tone 
that  makes  the  Victor-Victrola  the  gr^test  musical 
instrument  the  world  has  ever  known.  You  must 
hear  the  Victor-Victrola  to  appreciate  it. 

Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s — ^you’ll 
spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and  come  avyay  with 
a  greater  love  for  music  and  a  more  \  , 
thorough  appreciation  of  this  superb 
instrurhent. 


Victor  dog 
V  ictor- Victrola 


New  Victor  Records  ere  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Sth  of  each  month. 
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at  $\7.50y  or  $100,  or  at 
almost  any  price  between 


—or  a  Columbia 
Grafonola 


at  $150  for  the  “Mignon,” 
as  illustrated  here,  or  at 
$250,  $200,  $100  and  $75 
for  other  models 


Columbia  Phonograph  Company 

Creators  of  the  Talkins  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art  ' 
Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Laraest  Manufacturers  of  Talkins  Machines  in  the  World 
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(Zo^u4nJ&iaf 

—and  complete  the  welcome  of  your  gift 
with  a  varied  selection  of 

Columbia  Double-Disc  Records  at  65c. 


tct 

TricuJuAi^J. 


All  the  music  of  all  the  world  is  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  owner  of  a  Columbia.  It  is  the 
one  perfect,  complete  musical  instrument,  the  one 
ideal  home  entertainer,  the  one  ideal  gift  for  all  the 
household  for  all  the  year  around. 

If  you  are  confusing  the  words  “talking  ma¬ 
chine”  and  “phonograph”  and  '^Graphophone,  ”  or 
if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  im¬ 
provements  developed  in  the  Columbia  laboratories 
within  the  last  few  months,  you  cannot  possibly 
know  what  a  wonderful  musical  instrument  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  is.  Hearing  is  belieming^ 
— and  any  of  the  thousands  of  Columbia  dealers 
will  gladly  play  your  favorite  selection  on  any  model 
of  the  Columbia  Graphophone  that  appeals  to  you. 

Let  us  send  you  the  name  o{  your  nearest  dealer 
— and  a  catalog.  Never  mind  if  you  ha'ven't  made 
up  your  mind:  that’s  what  the  catalog  is  for. 


COLUMBIA  Double-Dhc  Recordsl-  Music  on 
both  sides  1  A  different  selection  on  each  side ! 
And  both  at  only  a  few  cents  above  the  price  of 
one!  They  may  be  played  on  any  disc  machine, 
and  they  give  you  double  value  for  your  money, 
plain  as  daylight.  -  At  65  cents  for  the,jpgular  10- 
inch  Columbia'Double-Disc  Record,  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  only  "iiyi  , cents  per  selection, r which  is  far 
below  the  price  of  any  single-sided  record. 

Each  Columbia  Pouble-Disc  Record  is  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  which  carries  a  printed  guarantee  of 
its  quality.  You  are  assured  of  a  better  record  on 
each  side  than  you  ever  bought  before,  under  any 
name,  at  any  price :  better  in  surface  ;'better  in  tone ; 
and  better  in  durability.  Tor  the  Columbia  Double- 
Disc  Record  will  unfailingly  outwear  any  other 
disc  record. 

Catalog  at  any  Columbia  dealer’s,  or  by  mail. 


Gen’l,  Box  211,  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 

Exclusive  SellinK  Rights  Granted 
®  aulCU,  ,^here  we  are  not  actively  represented 
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Fashions  Change 
in  Watch  Gases 


<RTO 


CRESCENT 

SOLO  FlUJED 


■  KEYSTONE  JAS.BOSS 

SOLI0  OOLO  OOLD  FILLED 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Established  1SS3 

Philadelphia 
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YOU  usually  know  an  old  or  out-of-date  watch 
by  its  case — not  always  because  the  case  shows 
wear  but  because  it  is  out  of  style.  As  a  rule,  the 

better  the  case  the  better  the  design  and  the  longer  it  stays  in  style. 

It  is  the  worst  possible  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  or  a  trashy  watch  case. 
It  is  not  fair  to  a  good  movement  to  put  it  in  a  poorly  made  case.  Then, 
too,  the  case  represents  a  substantial  part  of  your  watch  investment — and 
if  you  want  your  money’s  worth  you  must  know  who  made  the  case  as  well 
as  the  movement.  .>  _ 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your  safeguard.  They  are  standard  with 
the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for  so  years.  They  mean  absolute  integriw  in  bullion 
value,  in  assay,  in  construction  of  a  watch  case.  Be  sure  to  find  them.  Every  good 
jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the  marks  and  carries  the  cases.  Th^  are  made  for  ladies* 
and  men’s  watches — plain,  engine-turned,  engraved  or  enameled.  All  sizes,  all  patterns. 
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Dbwey.  Strong  A  Co.  . 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Anfnst  10, 191(X 

MbSSRS.  OSTBRMOOR  *  Co. 

Ociitlemcn— It  is  about  fifteen  yeara  since  I  received  from  you  a 
wonderfully  comfortable  Ostermoor  Mattress. 

Altboufb  we  bare  bad  an  earthquake  since  then,  the  mattress  is  soU^^ 
In  use.  in  Srst-ciasa  condition,  yivinr  satisfactory  sen  ice.  I  take^^^^H 
pleasure  in  encloeinr  a  pbotofrapb  of  my  bouse. 

271  Lee  Street.  Oakland,  CaL.  where  that 
Omermoor  Mattress  is  a  moat  valued  posoCssion^^^^^^^H 
Very  truly. 

G.  U.  STRONa  H 


When 
buying  a  mat- 
tress,  the  real  question 
is,  “How  is  it  made — what 
as^s^wid  of  service  is  behind  it?*’ 
Never  listen  to  mere  claims.  Demand  proof  ! 

Then  you  discover  the  difference  between  the  Ostermoor 
Mattress  and  imitations — for  the  Ostermoor  is  bmlt,  not  stuffed. 

We  challenge  any  other  mattress  In  the  world  to  produce 
letters  from  actual  users  showing  service  of  terms  of  years 
up  to  half  a'centuiy,  with  the  mattress  as  comfortable  today 
as  when  new.  Ostermoor  offers  such  proof. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  proof  of  qualit3r — proof 
in  advance  of  what  the  Ostermoor  will  do  for  you — can  you 
feel  justified  in  accepting  an  inferior  imitation  when  you  know 
that  an  imitation  can  give  you  nothing  more  than  an  inutation 
of  satisfaction? 

For  genmne  service  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Oster¬ 
moor — our  trademark  is  your  protection.  Costs  no  more 
than  the  “just  as  good”  kind.  ■. 

144-Page  Book  saSpL  Free 

The  Ostermoor  is  not  for  sale  at 
stores  generally,  but  there’s  an  Oster¬ 
moor  dealer  in  most  places — usually  the 
livest  merchant  in  town.  Write  us  and 
we’ll  give  his  name. 

We  will  ship  you  a  mattress  by 
express,  prepaid,  same  day  your  check 
is  received,  where  we  have  no  dealer, 
or  he  has  none  in  stock. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

107  Elixabetli  Street,  New  York 

OkHASUir  AemoT : 

llssas  Featber  k  Down  Oo..  Ltd.,  Montreal 


14  Years  Herel 


Bristow,  Okla..  July  26,  1910. 
Messrs.  Ostermoor  A  Co, 

There  ii  no  reason  for  any  one  beinf 
icnorant  of  tbe  famous  qoaUijea  of  tbe 
Ostermoor. 

Tbe  Ostermoor  b  tbe  very  best  Mattress 
on  tbe  market  I  know,  and  bare  proven  to 
Diy  own  satisfaction  durinf  tbeir  continued 
use  in  my  home  durinf  the  past  fourteen 
yeara.  Wisbinf  you  every  luccesa. 

Youra  very  truly, 

Ce-'ert!  MeMlLLON. 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Express  Prepaid 

Best  Blue  and  WMte  Ticking 

4'  6"  wide,  45  lbs.,  $15.0G 

In  two  parts,  50c  extra 

Dust-proof,  Saim-fiBisk  Tid. 

:  ^^JBjjl^^^^^^Msrceriaed  Freacb  Art 


TOAOI  SS, 
U.S  Vst  • 
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“93"  hair  tonic 


Two  Size&,  50c.  and  fl-OO 

Kradirates  dandruff- Promotes  hair(jro\N(h 

Your  Money  Back  if  it  Doesn’t 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by  only  one  Druggist  in  a  place.  Look  for  The  Stores 


They  are  the  in  nearly  tUUU  toi^ni  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  (..anada 

I  N  I  T  s.  i»  i»at«i  <:n.  bosion.  mass.  cHtcatiO.  tit.  tobontii.  €:snai»4 
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Opinions  i 


May  19,  1891. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Knaba  &  Co. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  tall  you 
'bo«  much  I  have  bean  delighted  with  the 
'beautiful  Knabe  Grand  which  I  have  had  for 
my  private  use.  It  combines  with  great 
volume  of  tone,  rare  sympathetic  and  noble 
tone  color  and  perfect  action.  I  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  that  cn  ay  second  visit  to 
America,  which  I  trust  will  be  soon,  I 
shall  again  be  able  to  secure  the  use  of  ft 
Knabe  Grand.  Most  truly i 

P.  TSCHAIKOVSKY. 


Thus  the  great  Russian  composer,  who  has  left  the  world  in  his 
symphonies  and  orchestral  scores  an  endurmg^  monumrat  to 
his  fame,  wrote  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  in  referring  to 


Milemo,  June  21,  1910. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

1  have  had.  the  pleasure  to  prove  your 
piano  and  I  have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

.The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports 
the  soul'  and  makes  one  dream  of  strange 
worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits  elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and 
roundness,  and  I  attest  to  the  grand 
impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you* 

.  GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 


The  above  ,is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  living 
Italian  composer,  on  the  Knabe  piano.  Signor  Puccini  is  the 
composer  of  *La  Boheme*,  'Tosca*,  *Mme.  Butterfly",  etc. 

His  visit  to  the  United  States  this  winter  for  the  production  of 
hi>  latest  opera,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West",  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  musical  affairs  of  this  country. 

The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  product  which  for  nearly  four  score  yean 
has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  admiration  cf  that  great  tribunal  which 
is  composed  of  the  World's  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of  the 
discemmg  public  Perfected  by  the  desire  of  its  builders  always  to  excel 
their  latest  efforts,  it  is  an  art  product  worthy  of  your  investigation  and  a 
desirable  instrument  to  perpetuate  in  your  own  home. 


Wm.  KNABE  &  Co. 


439 

Fifth  At«. 


New  York  City 
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Trmtdad ‘Lake 

Loadmi:  asphalt  for  Oenasco  Keady  Kootiog 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 

is  the  natural*  proven  waterproofer.  It  has  been  used  in 
streets  and  roofs  for  over  thirty  years. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  roofing  bedause  it  has  resisting  life.  And  the  life 
prevents  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks. 

You  can’t  afford  to  run  risks.  You  want  the  roofing 
that  proves  it  is  proof. 

The  Kent-leak  Kleet  insures  thoroughly  vrater-tight  scams  without  cement. 
Makes  the  roof  wind-proof  and  buckle-proof..  Gives  it  a  fine  finish.  Supplied 
in  rolls  of  Genasco  when  ordered;  * 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.'  'Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Insist  on  the  roofine  with  the 
hemisphere  trade-mark.  '  A  'written  kifarantee — if  V-jU  want  it.  •  Write  for  samples  and  the 
_  Good  Roof  Guide  'Rook.  •  ,  •  ... 

THE  BARKER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


New  York 


^  lArcnt  imtducer*  of  asphalt,  and  lari«aC 
maAuUcturcrs  ol  laady  rsMilmC  ia  tba  world. 

•  ^  PHILADELPHIA 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


/  f 
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Steinway  principles  of  construction  and  workmanship  are  not 
borrowed.  Steinway  tone  is  not  emulation.  Steinway  leadership  is  not 
assumed.  All  arc  distinctly  Stetnway—^)}y  right  of  Steinway  initiative. 

The  Steinway  Miniature  Grand  in  an  ebonized  case  at  $800, 
is  an  achievement  in  grand  piano  construction. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAT  HALL 

K107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

SubvMj  Exprtu  Station  at  the  Door. 


•'The  . 
Smallest  Grand 
That Safe 
to  Buy” 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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VRIEDMAN  DE  VRIES  WAS  TO  THE 
FURNITURE-DESIGNING  HISTORY  OF 
Holland  what  Peter  Paul  Reubens  was  to  paint¬ 
ing.  DeVries  was  the  originator  of  Flanders  furniture, 
which  is  made  by  the  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

t'LANDERS  is  only  genuine  when  it  bears  our  shop-mark. 

It  is  the  most  popular  furniture  of  its  kind,  because  it 
satisfies  the  demand  for  a  style  that  shall  come  between  the 
severe  stiff  lines  of  Mission  furpiture  and  the  more  ornate 
designs  of  period  furniture. 

"CHDR  the  dining  room,  bed  room  and  library  in  any  mod- 
-F  dern  house  it  is  ideal,  harmonizing  as  it  does  so  perfectly 
with  the  simple  architecture  of  the  present  day. 


Greater  even  than  h*  aitiatic  merit 
is  its  complete  trustworthiness.  Your 
local  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
our  FLANDERS  pieces,  and  he  will  tell 
vou  diat  there  is  no  more  honestly-made 
tumiture  than  ours. 

With  the  displays  oo  his  floors  and  with 
the  wonderful  pormlio  of  direct  photogra¬ 
vures,  he  will  show  you  all  of  our  mofc  man 
2,000  pieces. 

We  publish  what  s*e  connder  to  be  the 
most  artistic  book  on  furniture  ever  issued 
by  a  manufacturing  house.  It  is  not  a  cata¬ 
logue.  When  you  know  our  furniture,  you 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  cata¬ 
logue  kind. 


This  book  U  called  "Character  in 
Furniture,"  and  it  tells  the  romance 
and  history  of  period  furniture  in  a 
most  interesting  way.  It  is  illustrated  from 
original  oil  painting  by  Rene  Vincent,  the 
famous  French  artist.  It  is  an  expensive 
production — to  us.  We  will  send  you  a  copy 
by  return  mail  for  IS  2-cent  U.  S.  stamps, 
and  if  you  srish  we  will  include  a  poem  by 
Eugene  Field,  printed  on  a 
neat  card,  ready  for  mount-  ^ 

ing  or  frying.  The  book 
and  the  poem  especially  / '  S’ 
appeal  to  lovers  of  good  / 
furniture.  Perhaps  it  will  |  |  CO  ( j 
be  best  if  you  send  for  them  V  \  -  / 

today  as  the  edition  is  limited, 


Berkey  6^  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

159  Canal  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


m#  U  inlmid  msrk 
fAtir  is  •m  smd 
9srks9  ^ 

MS€S 
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Magic  in  the  Kitchen 


From  the  seven  different  flavors  and*  seven  colors  of  Jell-O  not  only  seven  kinds, 
but  several  hundred  kinds  of  desserts  can  be  made.  Many  of  them  can  be  made  in  a 
minute. 

It  is  all  very  much  like  magic. 

Frappes,  sherbets,  souflles,  charlottes,  salads,  puddings,  plain  Jell-O  desserts,  fruited 
Jell-O  desserts — almost  everything  conceivable  that  is  good  for  dessert — can  be  made  of 


A  package  of  Jell-O  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water  are  all 
that  is  needed. 

The  flavors  are :  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange, 
Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

Ten  cents  a  package  at  all  grocers’. 

Let  us  send  you  the  superbly  Illustrated  recipe 
book.  •«  DESSERTS  OF  THE  WORLD.**  It  Is  free. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Player  Piano 


nai 


Owna  the  exelaatve  right  of  playing  downward  on  the  keys. 

Owna  the  METRONOME  Motor — aa  eaaential  aa  a  teacher'a 
metronome. 

V/aa  firtt  to  play  88  notea. 

Accenta  the  Melody  correctly  in  off  compoaitiona. 

Playa  am  accompamiment  or  any  compoaition  in  any  desired  key. 


Have  you  quit  puzzling  your  brain  about  which  is  the  best  player  piano? 
Have  you  decided  to  buy  one  at  random,  trusting  to  luck  to  get  the  best? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  settle  the  question  and  have  the  player  at  home 
before  Christmas? 

Wouldn’t  it  help  you  to  know  why  we  are  able  to  f^uarantee  that  the  Apollo 
is  the  only  player  piano  in  the  world  that  actually  has  tlie  human  touch? 

Wouldn’t  it  help  you  to  know  why  we  guarantee  the  Metronome 
Motor  to  produce  correct  tempo? 

Wouldn’t  it  help  you  to  know  why  we  guarantee  the  Apollo  to  be 
the  only  player  piano  in  the  world  that  can  accent  the  melody  correctly 
in  all  compositions? 

Wouldn’t  it  help  you  to  settle  the  player  piano  question  if  you 
knew  why  a  house  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  Melville  Clark 
Piano  Co.  could  guarantee  the  above  statements  in  the  face  of  the 
claims  made  and  advertised  by  certain  of  our  competitors? 

Wouldn’t  we  be  bankrupt  if  we  couldn’t  prove  things  we  say? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  before  you  put  $500  or  $1000  into  a 
player  piano  just  what  you  are  going  to  get  for  that  money?  Then 
send  your  name  and  address  and  get  a  complete  answer  in  a  hurry. 

^  Melville  Clark  Piano  Co. 


412  Steinway  Building 

Cbicago,  U.  S.  A* 


EVKRYBOLY  S  MAC'.AZIXI- 


Always  Acceptable 


Sterling  SiUer 
Filigree 

No.  412.  $5.00 

Ltncr  Sitet: 

No.  414.  $700 
No.  415.  8.50 
No.  416.  9.50 

Silver  Clip-on-Cea 
Kick  30c 
lo  above  cotta 


^  Vl^ATERMAN’S  IDEAL  is  one  of  the  very  few  gifts 
^  W  which  the  receiver  can  put  right  in  his  pocket  for 
I  constant  use  If  everyone  had  the  selecting  of  his  own 
Christmas  presents  this  is  the  kind  tliat  would  be  purchased 
As  a  gift  to  ntijinnr,  or  for  yourself,  there  is  not  another  article 
that  shows  better  purchasing  discretion  than  Waterman’s  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen— it  is  a  compliment  to  your  taste. 

This  pen  is  made  in  a  very  wide  range  of  sizes  and  styles 
in  order  that  the  pen  technique  of  every  writer  may  be 
individually  suited.  Your  selection  may  be  exchanged  I 
until  satisfactory.  Whether  you  buy  a  plain  Waterman’s 
Ideal  or  one  studded  with  diamonds,  the  quality  is  of  that 
same  successful  standard  which  the  careful  workmanship 
and  Waterman  patents  have  brought  to  continued  perfection. 

This  is  the  gift  for  people  who  are  hard  to  suit. 

Avoid  Siibltitvle!  (Jijt  Booklet  on  Request 

From  the  Beit  Dealers 
Made  in  Regular,  Safety  and  Self-Filling  Types 


L.E.WateKman  Co.,  173  BKoadway  N.Y* 

a  SCHOOL  3T.,  BOSTON.  189  CLARK  ST.CHtCAGO.  734  MARMO'ST.SAN  FRANCISCO 
L.E.WATERMAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  MONTREAL. 

KING3WAY,  LONDON.  8  RUE  d«  MANOVRE  .  PARIS. 


Plain  Style 
No  1 2...  $2.50 

Larger  Sizes: 

No.  14...  $4.00 


Clip  -on-  Cap 
adds  23c 
to  above  costs 


Please  mention  EvcrybFMly’s  Ma^^uzinc  when  you  write  to  ailvcrtisers. 
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Hands  Himself  Money 


The  advertiaeinents  in  Everybody't  Magmaoe  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  a. 


3,530,000  Feet  of  Roofin: 


purchaser.  Once  he  understands  the  long  ser¬ 
vice  they  give,  and  the  low  cost  per  year  of 
service,  he  will  have  no  other  kind. 

The  photographs  herewith  show,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order,  three  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  country;  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  and  Stude- 
baker  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.  The  roof  area  amounts  to  3,530,000 
square  feet.  These  roofs  are  laid  along  the 


Ciravel  and  slag  roofs  laid  along  the  lines  of 
The  Barrett  Specification,  cover  most  of  the 
first  class  buildings  of  the  country,  because  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  more  than  60  years  has  proven  that, 

ist — They  keep  out  water,  and  that  is 
what  a  roof  is  for. 

2d — Their  cost  per  year  of  service  is 
lower  than  any  other  kind. 

3d — There  is  no  painting,  coating  or 
similar  maintenance  cost. 


Claims  regarding  other  roofings  should  be 
met  with  this  question:  “  Can  you  refer  me  to 
anyone  who  has  used  say  500  squares  of  your 
roofing  on  a  comparatively  flat  surface  for  10 
years  and  bought  any  more  of  it  ?” 

Then  investigate  any  such  claims,  for  such  roofs 
are  rare  except  in  the  salesman’s  imagination. 

Exaggerated  and  untrue  claims  sometimes  sell 
other  roofings,  Ijecause  the  principles  of  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  are  not  well  known  to  the 


lines  of  The  Barrett  Sp)Ccification,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  giving  satisfactory  service  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Booklet  and  other  information  regarding 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs,  mailed  free  on 
request  to  our  nearest  office. 


B.\RRETT  MANUF.ACTURING  CO. 

Now  York,  Chicago.  Philadolpliia,  Boston. 
St.  Louis.  Cleveland.  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati. 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Seattle.  New  Orleans. 
London.  Eng. 
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TO  continue  to  use  soiled,  old-fashioned  playing 
cards  reflects  upon  yourself  as  host.  American 
Bank  Note  cards  are  the  newest,  prettiest  and  most 
perfect  yet  made.  Refined  by  good  company.  Backed 
by  a  reputation.  Made  by  a  concern  whose  work 
is  the  standard  of  excellence  throughout  the  world. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  placed  these  cards  in  stock,  send  ns  his 
name.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  dainty  box  containing  tw  o  of 
these  packs  waiting  to  be  mailed  to  you.  Both  are  printed  on  the 
finest  linen  stock  with  gold  edges.  Both  have  picture  backs  in 
beautiful  colors,  one  showing  the  exclusive  Chantecler  design 
and  the  other  Van  Dyck’s  famous  Baby  Stuart.  Just  the  thing 
for  a  pleasing  gift  or  card  party  prize.  Send  one  dollar  u  ith 
your  name  and  address  and  your  package  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

A.  AMERICAN  BANK  NOTE  COMPANY 

70  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

“LOOK  FOR  THE  EAGLE’S  HEAD” 
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Give  Him  a 


Add  this  surprise  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  siu^rise  and  you  have 
given  a  double  surprise. 

NO  RISK  IN  GIVING  IT 
(Dealers,  You  Please  Read  ) 
-*  Any  dealer  will  sell  you  an 
AntoStrop  Razor  on  trial.  If 
after  Christmas,  “He”  doesn't 
like  it,  dealer  will  gladly  refund 
your  money,  as  he  has  a  contract 
with  us  (or  can  get  one)  pro¬ 
tecting  him  from  loss. 

Consists  of  a  self-stropping 
saftty  razor  (silver-plated),  12 
blades  and  strop  in  handsome 
case,  price  I5.00, — one's  total 
shaving  expense  for  years,  as  one 
blade  often  lasts  a  year. 

The  best  way  to  forget  to  get 
an  AutoStrop  Razor  is  to  put  it  off. 


^OUR  husband,  brother  or 
^  father  can’t  strop  a  razor 
expertly.  Few  men  can,  and 
they  never  hope  to  learn  how. 

That’s  why  they  can't  shave 
themselves  satisfactorily.  That’s 
why  they  kick  ever  and  always 
about  their  shaving.  , 

Now,  the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  is  a  new  invention  that 
enables  any  novice  to  strop,  and 
to  shave  himself  as  quickly, 
handily  and  expertly  as  ihe  head 
barber. 

Naturally  husband,  brother  or 
father  won’t  believe  this,  but 
when  they  find  themselves  shav¬ 
ing  with  the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor,  and  doing  it  as  well  as 
the  head  barber,  what  will  they 
be  ?  Surprised  ! 


.AutoStrop 


Far  Quicker, 
Handier  than 
Any  Other  Razor 


Strops,  Shaves, 
Cleans,  Without 
Detaching  Blade 


AatsStrsp  Safety  RsssrCs.,  343  StkAvs.,  NewTsrk;  233CsristiBsBUg.,  Montreal;  61  New  Oxford  SL,  Leaden 


The  advertieements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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AVEN  PLOCK  CO. 


The  Junior  T attoo 

A  Gentle  “Time  To  Get  Up”  Reminder 


The  Junior  Tattoo  solves  the  “time  to 

get  up”  problem.  In  its  gentle  but  in-  v  J  A  Gentle 
sistent  way  it  takes  you  out  of  bed  at  the  Good-Morning 

desired  time.  It  doesn’t  arouse  those 

in  other  apartments.  For  the  man  ''X, 

and  woman  who  travel,  for  pleas-  J2  fm-x 

ure  or  for  business,  it  is  ideal,  S 

making  them  independent  of  M tmi  2 

1  111  3  EfJ  aumoU  TATTOO  V\ 

servants,  hotel  clerks,  etc.  S 

Doesn’t  this  suggest  some-‘  3  I 

thing  for  Christmas?  Aren’t  ilr  l 

there  a  half  dozen  on  your  list 

to  whom  the  Junior  Tattoo 

would  prove  a  lasting,  pleasant 

reminder  of  the  giver? 

AcImI  Siu.  SmI  Ckrntau  itKkii*.  %r 

Resolved  for  Christmas  1910: 

I  shall  Tattoo  all  of  my  friends.  Price  $1.75  each. 

The  Junior  Tattoo  is  a  durable,  accurate  timepiece  made  in  our  fine  watch 
department.  It  is  very  small,  hardly  larger  than  a  watch.  The  alarm  will  ring  at 
the  desired  time.  If  you  do  not  rite  and  turn  the  switch,  it  will  repeat 
every  twenty  seconds  for  five  minutes. 

The  price  is  $1.75  each.  (In  Canada  the  duty  is  added.)  You  can  buy  it  with  a 
rich  red  or  black  leather  case  for  $3.00.  Nearly  all  dealers  sell  it.  If  you  can’t 
buy  it  in  your  town,  send  on  the  price  and  we  will  ship  as  many  as  you  wish,  pro¬ 
vided  you  give  us  your  dealer’s  name.  Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the  Junior 
Tattoo  in  the  gilt  finish — a  special  style  for  Christmas. 

Send  for  our  short  story,  “The  Uprising  of  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Salesman,”  free,  if  you  give  your  dealer’s  name. 


Dealers  wanted  everywhere.  Have  you 
seen  our  monthly  trade  paper,  The 
Junior,  edited  by  Charley 
the  Shipping  Clerk? 


W  HAVEN  bONN. 

133  Hamilton  Street 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  NtieWKUthallBalUing,  NaeY»tk—tkt  toorlft 

fteaUet  aiffiee  balUlng—fireproofeJ  hi  the  matertaU  and  meth- 
odeofthte  Companu— and  bungalow  of NA  TCOHOLLOWTILE 
—heitlllaelraledio  thow  the  range  now  poeetbk  tn  ^reproof  eomtra 


Every  Immediate  and  Future  Builder  Should  Learn  All  About 

NATCO  HOLLOW-TILE 

For  Residences  and  Buildings  of 
Kindred  Construction,  t— »•  r 


age-proof,  moisture- 
proof,  vermin-proof, 
warmer  in  Winter, 
cooler  in  Summer. 


YOU  can  now  build  your  house  to  the  same  standard  of 
fireproof  safety  that  has  long  been  demanded  in  modem 
skyscrapers,  at  no  greater  cost  than  brick,  brick-and- 
wood,  stone-and-wood,  or  concrete. 

For  over  twenty  years  this  company  has  represented  the  development  of 
fireproof  construction  for  the  largest  business  and  public  buildings  every¬ 
where.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  demand  for  its  services  and  products 
in  this  field,  that  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  time  could  its  facilities 
be  increased  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  residences,  apartments,  hotels, 
factories,  etc. 

Leading  architects,  building  their  own  homes,  have  been  the  foremost 
users  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE. 

If  you  are  contemplating  residence  or  any  allied  form  of  building,  every 
consideration  of  safety,  comfort  and  investment  foresight,  should  lead 
you  to  write  for  this  96-page  book — 

“FIREPROOF  HOUSES” 

which  iltuatrates  And  describes  45  houses,  hotels,  epertments.  Me.,  costing  $4,000  to 
$200,000  shows  typicel  floor  plens,  end  contains  full  technical  infonnatioo  and  draw¬ 
ings  explaining  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  construction  and  its  advantages.  Mailed  for 
10  cents  postage.  Whether  you  mean  to  build  early  or  at  some  future  tiine,  learn  about 
this  newer,  higher  standard  of  building,  now.  Address  E>ept.  B. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  -PRODFING 


COMPANY 


Qficet  In  All  Principal  Qlie* 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Use  ^  Siin*s  Only  Rival  in 
^  Rooms  You  Want  Brightest 

**..«*^^  The  Holiday  season  requires  an 
^  abundance  of  cheery,  brilliant 

light  in  living,  dining  and  guest  rooms. 
Now  every  room  in  the  house  can  be 
brightly  lighted  at  very  little  expense. 
WITH 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


THE  WOOD  ETERNAL 


MUCH  t/^e  best  wood — for  SO  MANY  KINDS  of  uses — that  only 
la  ll  IT^  more  conspicuous  merits  can  be  covered  in  any  single  advertisement, 

a  CYPREISS  advertising  will  therefore  proceed  upon  the  broadest  lines 

— with  an  educational  purpose  as  permanent  and  sa/e  as  your  investment  in  CYPRESS  itself. 

For  the  moment,  (and  as  a  guide  of  real  value  in  your  tVinter  Pians  for  Spring  Building,  or 
Spring  Improvements,  or  the  Repsurs  due  to  your  not  having  known  CYPREISS  before) 
the  vital  CYPRESS  FACTS  may  be  condensed  into  9  words'. — 

“GUT  OUT  REPAIR  BILLS— 

BUILD  OF  CYPRESS  AT  FIRST!** 

If  “it”  (whether  palace,  bungalow,  -“back-steps”  or  pasture  fence)  is  already  built — 


MARE  YOUR  NEXT  REPAIRS  WITH  CYPRESS 
•  nd  PUT  A  STOP  TO  DEPRECIATION 


CYPRESS  is  indeed  the  wood  eternal** 

He  who  uses  Cypress  builds  but  once. 

Why  not  FIND  OUT  wh.t  CYPRESS  can  do  for  YOU,  NOW? 

WRITE  US— ASK  YOUR  OWN  QUESTIONS— about  big 
needs,  or  little  ones.  You  can  rely  on  detailed  and  reliable 
counsel  if  you  address  our  “ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPT.” 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

12M  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Probably  your  lumber  man  sells  CYPRESS;  if  not,  IVRITE  VS,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  dealer  handiest  to  you. 


In  this  bouM  (of  wlid  CYPRESS)  in  Sinepnxent,  Md..  the 
brrolc  Commodore  Decatur  wu  bom.  Jannary  S.  1779.  In 
1884  a  cyclone  left  it  aa  pbmocrapbed  abore  —  wrencbed  and 
halMenuded.  BUT  NOT  DECAYED.  CYPRESS  ia  equal  to 
an  inaurance  policy  atainat  Ordinary  Depredation  and  Repairs. 


This  Is  a  modem  residence  ia  Brooklyn.  New  York,  roofed  and 
sided  witb  CYPRESS  shinties  throntbouL  CYPRESS  abincles 
when  weathered  take  on  a  beauty  and  sabsuntial  ^MresqneneM 
not  approached  by  any  other  material.  CYPRESS  berel^idinf 
(dap-boardint)  Is  eqnaily  endntint.  "Cut  Out  Repair  Bills." 
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His  One  Best  Gift  for  Xmas 

The  perplexing  difficulty  each  year  of  selecting  a  befitting  gift  for  a  man  b 
easily  and  acceptably  solved  by  the  WIZARD  STROPPER. 

No  gift  can  prove  more  gratifying  than  one  whose  usefulness,  after  many 
years,  b  still  a  pleasure.  To  the  man  who  shaves  with  a  safety  razor,  no  ^ 
could  be  more  appreciated,  or  of  more  lasting  satisfaction  than 

77ie  UlSbmad  Strapper 

Here’s  what  it  does.  In  ten  seconds  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  turns  of  the 
handle  it  sharpens  any  make  of  safety  razot  blade  to  a  keen,  concave  cutting  edge 
that  win  easily  glide  tl^ough  the  tou^est  beard  and  not  ‘‘pidl.”  £very  revolution 
of  the  handle  brings  the  blade  SLAP  up  against  the  strop  with  perfect  precision, 
first  one  side  of  the  blade  and  then  the  other — as  an  experienced  barber  strops  an 
old-fashioned  razor.  The  entire  width  of  the  blade  always  comes  in  absolute 
contact  with  the  strop.  You  can  also  HONE  your  blade  with  the  WIZARD 
when  necessary.  Thb  indbpensable  feature  b  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
safety  blade  stropper. 

In  baying  the  WIZARD  STROPPER  for  your*elf  or  •  friend,  it  is  eold  on  a  guarantee  of 
giring  aboolute  satiefaction  or  money  promptly  refunded.  It  cornea  to  you  in  a  neat  black  and 
gold  case  ready  for  business. 

Price,  $3.00 

Ask  your  dealer  firR  —  i(  he  can't  supply  you  —  we  will  (prepaid)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Let  us  mail  to  you,  postpaid,  our  interesting  booklet,  "Keen  on  doing  tt  right  ” 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  &  BRO. 

1 1  Prospect  Street  Oui‘r“t«  clnlury  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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Pabst  Extract 
American  GirlCalendar 

_ 191  I 
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Picturing  a  typical  American  Girl  in  all  the  natural 
freshness  and  beauty  of  vigorous  youth,  the  Pabst 
Extract  Calendar  for  1911  is  without  question  the 
most  extjuisite  portrayal  of  an  ideal  we  have  ever 
seen — it  is  simply  fascinating  in  its  artistic  beauty 
and  subtle  charm. 

In  panel  shape,  7  inches  in  width  and  36  inches  in  length, 
it  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the  filling  of  those  comers  that  are 
so  hard  to  decorate — and,  being  printed  in  12  delicately 
blended  colors  and  gold,  it  harmonizes  pleasantly  with  the 
color  scheme  of  any  room. 

You  Surely  Want  One  for  Your 
Home,  Den  or  Office 

It  is  absolutely  free  of  all  advertising  on  the  front — even  the 
calendar  pads  being  printed  on  the  back.  We  have  tried  to  make 
this  beautiful  panel  a  suitable  decoration  for  any  home,  hoping 
that  it  will  act  as  an  occasional  reminder  to  those  receiving  a  copy 
that 


vabst  Exnact 


"brings  the  roses  to  your  cheeks” — that  it  is  a  perfect  blend¬ 
ing  of  richest  malt  and  choicest  hops  into  a  natural  reconstructive 
agent  and  builder  of  health,  strength,  vigor  and  vitality — a 
malt  tonic  that  enriches  the  blood  and  tones  up  the  entire  systen^ . 

Tk*  Unittd  Stat*t  Govtmmtnt  t^tcificaVy  elastifiet  Pahtt 
Extract  at  an  artieU  of  tntdicint — not  an  aJeohoJic  htvtragt. 

For  Sale  At  All  Druggists — But  Alw^ays  Insist  Upon  “Pabst" 


The  Calendar  is  Free 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and 
mailing.  Write  for  one  today. 

PABST  EXTRACT  CO.  Dept.  19,  Milwaukee,  Wi  -. 
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because  it  gives  the  best  protection  against  cold — fits  snugly  about  the  throat, 
chest,  shoulders  and  spine— is  full  of  style — can  be  washed  when  soiled 
— and  holds  its  shape  and  retains  its  stylish  appearance  year  after  year. 

All  of  these  reasons  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bradley  is  a  knit 
muffler — full  fashioned  in  the  knitting,  and  made  with  the  Bradley  V-Neck. 

Mi^er 

(Patented  1908-1909-1910) 

The  only  60c  muffler  made  of  imported  Egyptian  silk— knit  extra  heavy — in  all  colors 
and  collar  sizes,  for  men  women  and  children—^  and  $1.00. 

The  Bradley  Auto  Scarf — for  men  and  women — extra  long  and  extra  heavy — im¬ 
ported  Australian  Worsted— all  colors  and  collar  sizes— $1.50  and  $1.75. 

Jlcll  Bradley  Mufflers— are  knit  to  fit. 

Ami  L  They  are  made  in  many  styles  and  ^ 
f /§ _  a_  _  colors — in  all  sizes  and  different  ^ 

lengths — from  the  fleeciest 
imported  wool,  retailing 
from  $2  to  $10.  The  Bradley  Style  Book 

illustrates  and  describes  the  various  Bradley  Mufflers  and  Knit  Coats — tells 
why  they  are  superior — shows  which  are  best  for  you.  Sent  free  to  all 
who  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

The  Bndley  Kratting  Co,  112  Bndky  SL,  DdaTaD,Wis,U.S.A. 


a  112  Bn<l 

r  Delana,  Wi 

Please  send  me  tl 
ley  Style  Book  Free. 
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**Tlie»e  two  gtiUtj  ribbed  fabric*  knit  lasepantbli 
together  make  this  smooth,  wsnn  Interlock  Underwesr. 

,f  To  show  how  these  fabrics  would  look  If  katt  separately  It 

f  was  necessary  to  pull  out  the  stitches  on  one  side  of  a  piece 

v’’  of  laterlock  Uadenrear. 

■  II  yo«  <*®  'I***  ordinary  underwear  It  wflj  leare  a  bole, 

>  ^  Interlock  It  leaves  this  other  compku  fabric  fua  like 

i^llHan  arisV  "■* 

Interlock 

the  liffhtest-for-warmth  underwear 

•  Thick,  bulky  underwear  is  not  necessary  for 

warmth. 

?!;?  Take  two  of  the  finest  and  filmiest  pieces  of 
ribbed  underwear  that  you  can  find;  g^ve  them  a 
■  v!. -  tW}.  wizard-touch  and  cause  the  ribs  of  one  to  become 
completely  linked  with  the  ribs  of  the  other  into  a 
single  garment.  That  will  give  you  the  smoothest 
and  softest  underwear  you  have  ever  felt  next  your 
skin,  and  the  lightest  garment  in  proportion  to 
warmth  that  has  ever  been  made. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  play  the  wizard.  The  same  wonderful 
result  is  a  splendid  reality  in  Interlock  Underwear,  knit  on  the 
Interlock  machine. 

^  You  needn’t  labor  under  heavy,  burdensome,  cos^se-ribbed  gar- 

:«y  ments  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Interlock  Underwear  gives  you  perfect 

protection;  and  because  of  its  satiny  smoothness,  sympathetic  soft- 
ness,  and  buoyant  lightness,  you  are  not  conscious  it  is  next  you. 

=*  gr-^i  Another  thing:  The  linking  of  the  fine,  invisible  ribs  produces  a 

-  firm,  close  texture  that  makes  Interlock  Underwear  33^  per  cent 

stronger  than  underwear  knit  of  the  same  single  yarn  on  any  other 
wjOi^  machine.  ^  This  is  the  verdict  of  the  Government  testing-machines. 

Interlock  is  more  genuinely  elastic  than  ordinary  ribbed  underwear. 
It  has  enough  “body”  when  stretched  to  cause  it  to  spring  back  and 
keep  its  shape.  The  complete  union  of  the  fabrics  makes  the  gar- 
ment  wear  better  and  last  longer.  And  that  means  true  economy. 

Leading  underwear  manufacturers  have  been  quick  to  realize 
what  a  wonder  the  Interlock  machine  is,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  licensed  under  Interlock  patents  to  knit  this  underwear 
which  gives  you  greater  winter-comfort  than  you  have  ever  had  before. 

$1  a  single  garment  and  up 

For  men*^«ingle  garments  $1  And  up;  Union  ftiits  $2  and  up.  For  boys  tingle  garments  SOc  and  up;  Union  suits  Si 
and  up.  Cotton,  mercerued  cotton  and  m^no.  Interlock  gannents  correspond  in  warmth  to  medium  and  heavy  weights 
of  ordinary  underwear. 

Also  Infauts  shirts,  pants  and  sleeping  garments  In  cotton,  merino,  wool,  and  sitk.  SOc.  to  fl.SO. 

Interlock  Underwear  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  L.o^  for  the  name  INTERLOCK  on  the  garment-label,  or  the 
metal  lock  attached.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  InterlcKk  Underwear  srrite  us  his  name  and  address  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  iu 
H’rite  ua  fur  aampic  of  fabric  and  illuntrated  booklet.  ** 

General  Knit  Fabric  Company,  Utica  N  Y 


rfVr'- 
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Duo-Lastic  possesses  that  greatly 
desired  combination,  warmth  and 
comfort,  with  remarkable  lightness 
of  weight.  Elach  garment  is  guar* 
tmteed  to  be  absolutely  true  to  size. 
It  is  the  most  desirable  underwear  a 
gentleman  can  wear.  Exacting  men 
— men  who  will  not  accept  the  first 
thing  that  is  offered  them — insist  on 


DUO-LASTIC  UNION  SUITS 


Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  send  you  our  interesting  and  instructhre 
illustrated  booklet — “Modem  Underwear,”  Write  for  booklet  today. 


There  is  no  Winter 
underwear  that  equals 


Duo-Lastic  Interlock  Rib  is  the  final  word 
in  underwear  manufacture. 

Made  on  the  wonderful  Interlock 
Stitch  Machines.  Every  sixe  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  fit  snugljr— comfortably — 
perfectly. 

Also  made  in  two  piece  suits.  Union  suits, 
$2.00 — two  piece  suits  $1.00  a  garment. 

Ws  arm  alto  manufaetartrt  of  thm  famout  High 
Hoeh  Flooeo-Linod  Undorwoar,  SOca  garmmnt. 


HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  4 


Philmont,  N.  ^ 
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“London  ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Fifth  Avenue?” 

“Nope.” 

“That’s  imported  goods  anyway.  I 
know  by  the  feeling  of  it  and  the  style.” 

“  No.  My  tailor  made  me  that  suit  from 
Shackamaxtn  guaranteed  fabrics.” 

..You  can  hear  a  conversation  like  that 
in  almost  any  large  American  city  almost 
any  day  in  the  year. 

These  beautiful  fabrics — made  in  the 
Shackamaxon  Mills  in  Philadelphia — are 
of  the  choicest  materials  and  the  most 
perfect  weaving  produced  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Dollar  for  dollar  no  imported 
goods  can  compare  with  them. 

We  make  these  fabrics  exclusively  for  custom 
tailors  and  k11  direct  from  our  mills  to  the  tail¬ 
ors.  You  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  a  tailor  near  you 
who  handles  SbackamaxoM  fid>rics,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  every  suit  he  makes  from  them. 

We  will  send  you  also  our  fall  and  winter 
style  booklet  with  chart  of  “Correct  Dress  for 
All  Occasions.”  And  for  ten  cents  in  stamps 
we  will  send  you  our  beautiful  college  poster 
“  The  Bathing  Girl,”  by  C.  Coles  Phillips. 
Just  the  thing  for  your  den. 

If  any  fault  develops  in  any  Shacks 
maxon  fabric  at  any  time,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  make  it  good. 

J  R  KEIM  &  CO. 

Shackamaxon  Mills,  Philadelphia 

Look  for  this  ^^Shackamaxon"  trademark  marked 
on  every  yard  of  the  fabric. 


This  is  a  bid  for  birds  of 
passage ! 

For  men  and  boys  who  pass 
through  New  York  and  want 
to  wear  away  the  clothes  of  a 
well-dressed  New  Yorker. 

Such  clothes  as  have  given 
our  New  York  retail  stores  a 
national  reputation. 

Such  values  as  have  built 
up  our  business. 

We’ve  never  been  so  well 
equipped  for  quick  outfitting 
when  time  is  precious. 

Of  course,  it’s  even  better 
to  get  our  clothes  before  you 
come  to  New  York;  we  do 
wholesale  to  a  few  good  clo¬ 
thiers  elsewhere. 


Rogers  Pcet  &  Company 
New  York  City 

asS  Broadway  842  Broadway  1302  Broadway 
at  Warren  St.  at  13th  St.  at  34th  St. 


Rt&u&MTorr. 


Ummial  Underwear  —  and  orer  a  million  people  hare  found  it  out. 

Illu»trat»d  "Poromknit”  Bookltt  aen(  on  rwQaatt, 
CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO..  9  Washington  Street.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 
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C  it  has 
captured 
everyone’s 
attention 


BIPLANE  2H  la.  MONOPLANE  iH  In. 

This  new  Biplane  style  solves  the  problem  of  a 
smart  closed-front  style  with  ample  space  to  knot  the 
scarf.  The  Biplane  and  all  other  styles  of 


UNOCORD 
Buttonholes 
ve  easy-to-button 


are  easy-io-ounon 
and  unbutton,and 
they  don't  tear 
out. 

Our  slples  can 
be  copied,  but  not 
our  Buttonholes. 


Nv 
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A  good  thing  to  draw  to  ! 

Piince  Albert,  royal  ftmh  tohaccol  Play  it  m  tbat  old  pmmy  pipe,  play  it  ra  a 
cigarette!  It  sure  will  win  no  matter  how  you  hook  it  i^>  be^nse  it  anawtn 
eoery  tobacco  question;  eoery  tobacco  argument  anybody  starts!  And  bslen. 

Prince  Albert**  can*t  bite  your  tongue! 

AU  the  sdng  has  been  cut  out !  And  it*s  got  the  flavor,  aroma.  Got  everything!  No 
“back  action**  like  ordmaiy  brands  that  and  lock  when  they  get  flred  up!  No  bad 
tastes,  no  ill-smelling  fumes.  Just  a  joy  smoke — a  real  can-tata  of  tobacco  symphony! 

Taylor,  says  he,  "buyin*  tobacco  because  the  box 
IooAts  right  smart  is  like  fishin’  deep  sea  with  fussy 
bait.  Can't  tell  just  what  you’re  a-goin'  to  ketch." 

You  dan]t  smoke  die  box ! 

Prince  Albert  over  die  counter  to  you  for  jwt  what  pipe 

smokers  know  it  to  be — the  grandest,  coolest,  sweetest,  longest 
burning,  closest  fire  tobacco  a  man  ever  did  draw  to  I 
10  cent  tiai;  5  cent  cloth  bags  wrapped  in  (hy  proof  transparent  paper.  ^ 


Sold  everywhere.  Or  send  8  ctnU  for  intro¬ 
ductory  tin.  Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only. 

R.  J.  REYNCtDS  TOBACCO  CO..  Winaon-Salem,  N.C 


Asit  faar  dtslet 
ahemt  that  torn- 
oasfriact  AiWft 
hamHot  with 
spoof  In  top. 
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Both  times  the  race  was  won  by  Harry  Grant  with  the  same 
six-cylinder  stock  chassis. 

This  unprecedented  performance  was  possible  because  of  a 
perfectly  balanced  chassis,  wonderful  engine  consistency,  and 
indestructible  qualities  of  material  imparted  by  the  exclusive 
alloy  steels  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

These  are  the  same  in  all  Alco  models. 

It  can  be  readily  explained  and  demonstrated  to  you  why 
this  car  of  amazing  longevity  is  “a  little  better”  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  most  economical  to  own — not  reckoning 
the  luxury. 

It  was  an  owner  who  first  said  of  the  Alco 


It  Stag's  New 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 
1886  Broadway,  N.  Y.  3501  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

(Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent) 
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Ohio  40-K — ^Three- Passenger  Roadster:  $2150,  Fully  Equipped 


Ohio  40-B — Close-Coupled 
$2150,  Fully  Equipped 


Ohio  40-L — Torpedo 
$2450,  Fully  Equipped 


Output  Limited  Without  High  Price 

The  output  of  Ohio  cars  is  limited  as  to  numbers,  but 
not  as  to  quality— for  every  OhiO  is  a  thoroughly  tested 
high-grade  car  at  a  moderate  price. 

To  insure  accuracy,  interchangeability  and  low  cost  with 
limited  production,  the  OhiO  factory  is  equipped  with  high- 
priced  machinery  and  jigs  and  tools. 

And  the  limited  production  permits  a  series  of  tests  such  as  we 
couldn't  give  if  we  were  turning  out  thousands  of  cars  a  year. 

Before  it  leaves  the  factory,  every  OhiO  car  must  successfully  withstand  the  strain  of  at  least 
200  miles  of  road-testing  over  rough,  rocky  roads,  up-hill,  down-hill  and  straightaway — first  the 
engine  and  chassis,  and  then  the  car  complctdy  equipp^,  even  to  the  wind-shield  and  speedometer. 

No  Ohio  car  is  shipped  until  we  know  it  is  ready  to  run  and  keep  on  running. 

If  you  believe  that  integrity  in  little  details  is  essential  to  good 
construction,  you  should  investigate  the  OhiO.  Write  today 
for  Catalog  26,  giving  complete  specifications,  and  telling 
how  every  little  detail  measures  up  to  a  high  standard. 

The  Ohio  Motor  Car  Company 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

Elmwood  Station  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ohio  40-A — ^Touring  Car 
$2150,  Fully  Equipped 
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Smooth  as  Velvet 


You  will  enjoy  the  design  of  this  mo  "rfvf.hJyto’de'S 

superb  1911  car,  and  will  delight 

in  its  smooth  and  majestic  per-  fiS.%V"t^'?SE“rSl'5n 

formance.  Only  car  in  the  world  Sjo'eto l!ndEi;'dfsto?a^S 

that  cranks  itself.  Holds  the  SrFmml‘SSEfdi;'’S; 

world’s  record  for  lowest  upkeep  !?L?'to'\Siw“iow 

—77  cents  per  1000  miles.  Abun-  ti,5d*fron?^ie'!°’‘^uii  nSS: 

dant  power  for  hills.  Has  that 

marvelous  flexibility  possible  only  WlNTON 

in  six-cylinder  motors.  This  is  SIX 

our  fourth  year  of  sixes  exclusive- 

lyj  and  this  is  the  fourth  annual  jSfdwwfrth^o'fficoISd^l 

model  of  a  car  that  has  never  re-  wenen^lWhrmSt”?!^ 

quired  a  single  radical  correction.  best  utilities  his  money  can  buy. 

Our  catalog  tells  a  plain,  forceful,  easily-understood  story.  Send  coupon  for  copy. 


THE  WlNTON  MOTOR  CAR.  CO. 

L  icenseii  Under  Selden  Patent 

CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Houses:  BronHwav  and  70th  St.*  New  York:  Berkeley  tod  StAnhope 
Sts.,  Boston :  246-248  No.  Broad  Sts  .  Philadelphia ;  209  N.  Liberty  St.  BaHi- 
move;  Baum  and  Beatty  Sts..  Pittsburg;  998  Woodward  Ave. .  Detroit: 
Mi<'Mtna  Ase.  and  13th  St.,  Chicago;  16*22  Eigh'h  St.,  N.  MinneapoUs; 
1000  Pike  St.,  Seattle ;  iOO  Van  Ness  Ave..  San  Francisco. 


*  Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


THE  WlNTON  MOTOR  CAR.  CO. 
89  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Please  send  WInton  Six  Literature  to 
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T o  own  a  Columbia  Car  is  a  mark  of 
distinction*  refinement  and  good  taste 


London.  Paris  and  imixxtant  cities  of  Continental 
Europe  know  Columbia  cairs  by  actual  use. 


Built  in  a  factory  equipped  to  build  5,000  cars, 
but  in  which  only  1,000  cars  are  built — these  with 
infinite  case.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  our  story. 


COLUMBIA  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

'  HARTFORD,*  CONNECTICUT 


Seiden  P&tcnt 
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The  guiding  principle  in  Stevens-Duryea  design  is  to  incorporate 
such  features  only  which  may  be  justified  by  sound  reasoning.  From 
1891  until  today,  a  span  of  over  20  years,  each  advance  has 

ESTABLISHED  A  STANDARD 

A  crucial  test  of  comparison  sustains  oar  argument 

Stcvcns-Duryca  Company  -  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

LicerueJ  unJtr  StUen  Paknt. 


\ 
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MODEL  3i-B  (iUuttrated) — Tourins  Car  for  five.  M  H.  P..  4>cylinder  Hish  Cl 

Duty  Motor ;  114>ia.  wheel-base ;  34  x  4  in.  Tirea . 

MODEL  44-B. — Tourins  Car  for  seven.  TV  H.  P.,  4-cylinder  Hirh  Duty  C'lRAA 
Motor:  12Sin.  wheerbase;  34  x  4  in.  Tires . 


Isn’t  it  high  time  you  took  cognizance  of  a  principle 
which  wins  such  devoted,  undeviating  allegiance? 
Isn’t  it  possible  you’ve  been  overlooking  something? 
Several  thousand  Elmore  owners  will  tell  you  that 
you  have.  We  know  you  have. 


MODEL  25— Touring  Car.  30  H.  P.,  S-ryUnder  High 
,  Duty  Motor,  lOS-ln.  wheel-base;  32  z  3;i  In. Tires. .  ♦IXDW 


Motor:  108-In.  wheel  base: 


Elmore  Manufacturing  Company 
1904  Amanda  Street 
Clyde,  Ohio 

LICENSED  UNDER  8ELDEN  PATENT 


Vou  couldn’t  interest  a  man  who 
wanted  a  motor  car  in  a  bicyde, 
just  because  the  latter  cost  less.  II  j 

He  would  say:  “I  don’t  want  a 
bicyde;  I  want  an  automobile.”  f  * 

And,  once  he  understands  the  poten- 

tiality  of  its  valveless  engine,  you  I  1 

can’t  interest  the  Elmore  enthusi-  V  SLlVeleSS 
ast  in  any  other  car. 

Show  him  a  four-cycle  car  of  lower  or  higher  price,  and 
he  will  promptly  reply:  “  Good  car,  no  doubt.  But 
it  isn’t  an  Elmore.  It  isn’t  valveless.  It  does  not 
receive  an  impulse  from  each  cylinder  at  every  turn  of 
the  crankshaft.  Its  power  is  not  continuous.  Its 
power  impulses  do  not  overlap.  It’s  not  an  Elmore.” 

Urge  upon  him  the  fact  that  the  model  36-B  Elmore 
costs  $1750,  while  you  can  sell  him  a  4-cylinder  car 
for  $1500,  and  he’ll  promptly  reply: 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  am  getting  as  much  turning  power  out 
of  my  Elmore  as  you  would  get  out  of  your  car  if  it 
had  eight  cylinders,  instead  of  four.  I  am  getting 
more  power  at  a  lower  speed  in  my  four  than  you 
would  get  if  your  car  were  a  six.  Please  don’t  press 
me.  I  don’t  want  to  critidse  your  car.” 


Valveless  Two  Cycle 


Turn  the  tables  and  offer  him  a  high- 
priced  six  cylinder  and  he  will  re- 
again: 

“  But  the  one  purpose  of  having  six 
cylinders  b  to  produce  an  overlap 
^  of  power  impul^.  My  four  pro¬ 

duces  a  greater  overlap  than  your 
'  P  I  six.  The  power  in  my  car  b  abso- 

i  WO  vyCie  lutdy  continuous  and  yours  b  not. 

Besides,  you  have  valves.  If  the 
opening  of  these  valves  varies  even  i-2ooth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  (ai^  valves  that  aren’t  reground  are  continu¬ 
ously  wasting  power)  you’ll  lose  20%  of  your  power. 

“  My  Elmore  has  no  valves.  There  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  less  parts  in  my  engine  than  yours. 

“  There’s  nothing  on  my  engine  to  get  out  of  order. 
My  car  costs  me  less  to  maintain  than  would  any 
other  car  in  the  worid.  It  b  easier  on  tires,  because 
continuous  power  means  a  continuous  and  rhyth- 
.  mic  motion.” 

That’s  why  the  Elmore  plant  has  never,  in  ten  years, 
caught  up  with  the  demand.  Ten  years  ago  150 
Elmore  cars  produced;  this  year  3,100.  And  the 
same  insbtent,  insatiable,  never-satisfied  demand 
today  as  ten  years  ago. 
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E.  R.  Davis,  of  the  United  Drug  Co,  of  Boston,  uses  a  Maxwell 
AB  Runabout  in  business,  and  covers  as  much  ground  in  one 
week  as  he  used  to  cover  by  old  methods  in  three  weeks.. 

He  covered  787  miles  in  one  week’s  trip  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
saw  customers  in  44  towns,  at  an  operating  cost  of  $15,67. 

He  is  Doing  Three  Times  as  Much  Business  by  the  New 
Method.  Here  is  How  the  Cost  Compares  with  the  Old : 


By  Automobile — One  Week 
Cost  of  running  car  .  .  . 

SalaiY  of  driver  .... 
Hotel,  two  men,  six  days 
One  week’s  salary  .... 


By  Train — Three  Weeks 
Car  fares  for  787  miles  . 

Handling  trunk  three  weeks  at  $7.50 
Hotel,  one  man,  21  days 
Three  weeks’  salary 


The  difference  of  $111.57  would  pay  for  a  car.  includincr  extra  tires  and  a  year’s  depreciation,  in 
two  months.  Driving  the  car  himself  he  would  save  $26  a  week  more — driver’s  salary  and  board. 

This  case  is  not  unusual.  There  are  hundreds  we  can  cite  if  you  are  interested. 
Read  how  we  tested  a  horse  and  buggy  and  a  Maxwell  car  in  a  public  trial, 
and  proved  the  relative  cost  is:  Maxwell  iVio  cents.  Horse  and  Buggy  2^/z 
cents  per  mile  per  passenger.  That  was  a  larger,  heavier  car,  and  cost  more 
to  operate  than  the  $600  Maxwell  AB  Runabout. 

All  Maxwell  Cars  Pay  Dividends  in  Pleasure  u  Well 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  about  your  business.  Let  me  tell  yon  howyou  can  use  a  M  axwell  to  advantage.  Ask 
for"TheMaxweUCaras  a  Business  Proposition,”  f  or  our  latest  Catalotme,  and  other  books  on  automobiles. 


)roud  of  this  car  and  proud  of  its  record. 


Sale  of  Maxwells  To  Date 

Sold  to  Sept.  SO.  'lU  .  37,;«9 
Sold  during  Oct.,  '10  .  1,767 

Maxwells  in  use  today  39,156 

Watch  the  Figures  Grow 


M  AX  WELL-BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 

Key  St.,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Micbigmn 

iLitmnmmd  und»r  S*UmH  Palmnt) 
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Always  at  Your  Service 


A  good  motor  car  asks  no  favors  of  the  weather. 
The  day  has  passed  when  owners  of  automobiles  pack 
their  cars  in  moth  balls  with  the  first  descent  of  Jack 
Frost. 

With  the  arrival  of  cold  and  snowy  days,  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  Chalmers  owners  put  on  windshields, 
tops,  chains,  gloves,  warm  coats  and  robes,  and — 
“go  to  it.”  It’s  great. 

With  top  and  side  curtains,  warm  robes  and  a  “hot 
iron,”  any  car  is  comfortable  all  winter  long  for  all 
members  of  the  family.  People  don’t  “wait  till 
spring  ”  any  more  to  buy  cars.  An  automobile  is  a 
twelve-month  proposition,  and  as  serviceable  in  sav¬ 
ing  time  in  one  season  as  another. 

In  fact.in  winter, when  street  cars  are  so  often  tied  up, when 
they  are  always  crowded  and  filled  with  bad  air,  is  when 
many  city  dwellers  appreciate  their  cara  the  most. 

Who’s  afraid  of  a  ride  in  the  atinging  winter  air?  Or  who’a 
afraid  of  a  little  battle  with  a  snowstorm?  Modem  men  are 
not  mollycoddles  because  they  refuse  to  wear  iron  clothea 
and  carry  a  sword  and  becauae  they  inaist  on  a  bath  every 
day.  A  drive  to  business  with  the  thermometer  below  freez¬ 
ing  makes  you  feel  like  licking  the  stufifing  out  of  yqur  day’s 
work  and  taking  a  fall  out  of  your  biggest  problems. 

Figure  out  what  the  interest  would  be  on  the  price  of  a  car 
between  now  and  next  apring.  Only  the  price  of  a  good  din¬ 
ner.  What  is  thst  compared  with  the  service  the  car  could 
render  you  in  the  meantime  ? 

Bcaidea,  if  you  order  now  you  are  sure  of  having  your  car 
when  you  want  it  moat.  There  ia  always  a  time  in  the  spring 
when  everyone  wants  cars  all  at  once.  And  many  are  alwaya 
disappointed. 

Leaving  our  own  interesta  out  of  the  question,  we  want  to 
tell  you  uankly  that  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a  1911  car  at  all, 
now  ia  the  best  time  to  place  your  order. 

So  far  as  the  Chalmers  cars  are  concerned  they  are  built  on 
1  quality,  not  a  quantity  basis.  A  good  many  people  wbo 
wanted  Chalmera  cara  last  yesr  were  disappointed,  oecauae 
they  waited  too  long  to  place  their  orders.  Our  dealers  are 
ready  to  show  you  the  new  models  at  your  convenience. 

Catalogue  aK  upon  request. 


"/t  Rant  woith  Eagtrnttt'* 

A  telling  phrase  that  I  It  deacribes 
better  than  any  we  ever  beard  the 
peculiar  charm  of  a  “  Forty.”  We 
could  talk  to  yon  by  the  hour  giving 
you  the  statiatica  of  this  car,  the 
cold  reaaon-why  facts  of  it— bora 
and  atroke,  wheel  base  and  all  that. 
And  in  all  tbeae  thinga  tbia  car  is 
the  equal  of  any  made. 

And  yet  that  wouldn't  give  you 
an  adequate  idea  of  just  what  thia 
car  is.  There  is  still  a  great  aome- 
tbing  in  thia  car  which  dimensiona 
and  materiala  cannot  account  for— 
an  intimate,  human  quality.  “It 
runs  with  eagerness.” 

People  are  all  made  of  exactly  the 
aame  materiala.  Yet  some  are  “dif¬ 
ferent."  There  is  about  some  a 
something  you  can’t  explain  by  ex¬ 
ternal  terma— a  peraonality,  a  auper- 
iority  which  risea  from  within,  from 
reasona  unexplained. 

A  Chalmers  “Forty"  among  auto¬ 
mobiles  has  that  rare  quality.  A 
quality  of  youth  and  life  and  unflag- 
^ng  energy.  “  It  runa  with  eager- 
nesa." 

A  grzmt.  many  very  particular 
people  agree  that  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  car,  either  in  line  or  in 
finiah  than  the  Chalmera  “  Forty." 
The  price  of  $a7SP  includea  Bosch 
magneto,  Prest-O-Lite  tank  and  gaa 
lampa.  If  you  want  high  power, 
maximum  aeating  capacity  and 
aome  of  the  final  worda  in  linea  and 
finish,  then  you  really  should  see 
this  car. 
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The  Electric  That  Is  Making  History 


men — our  Gentleman’s  Undcrslung  Roadster 
— “lines  of  a  thoroughbred’’ — and  extra- 
long  wheel  base.  Pneumatic  tires  only. 

Ten  1911  Models 

combine  Victorias,  Coupes,  Broughams — 
and  the  Gentleman’s  Roadster. 

Three  optional  drives — “Chainless”  Direct 
Shaft  Drive,  our  successful  double  chain  and 
Renolds  Tandem  Silent  Enclosed  Chain 
Drives.  You  have  your  choice,  as  well, 
of  Special  Electric  Cushion  or  Pneumatic 
Tires;  Edison  or  lead  batteries. 

Our  dealer  in  any  of  the  larger  cities  will 
gladly  wait  on  you  with  a  demonstrating  car. 
Or  write  direct  for  catalog  and  full  details. 


The  two  ireaUst  chapters  in  the 
story  of  the  electric  vehicle  have 
been  written  this  year  by  the 
Detroit -Electric.  They  are: 

The  introduction  of  otir  new  “Ckaiakst” 
Direct  Shaft  Drive — a  straight  path  of  po^er 
— from  motor  to  adjustable  beveled  gear  on 
rear  axle — without  chain  or  gear  reductions. 

And  the  establishing  in  Detroit,  October 
5th,  1910,  of  a  ’world's  record  for  mile¬ 
age  in  an  electric  vehicle.  211.3  miles  on  a 
single  battery  charge.  Accomplished  by  a 
regular  stock  Detroit -Electric. 

The  Detroit-Electric  is  the  last  ’word  in 
luxury  and  beauty,  as  well  as  efficiency,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  stunning  lines,  its  quiet 
elegance  without  show;  its  rich  upholstering 
and  air  of  genuine  refinement. 

To  the  high-bred  woman — the  Detroit- 
Electric  has  a  particular  appeal — because  of 
its  eleg^ce — ^privacy — safety — control. 

We  offer  ^is  season  a  brand  new  extra- 
low  and  rakish  Detroit-Electric  model  for 


Anderson  Carriage  Ca 

DciMirtment  12  _  Detroit,  Michican 

BRANCHES :  New  Y ork  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cleveland. 

Sellinc  Representatives  in  all  Leading  Cities 
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The  Orieinal,  Reliable  and  Largest  Manufsctorcre  of  Portable  House* 
He  Pay  the  Freight  and  Deliver  our  Houses  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  U>  S. 


M  &  M  PORTABLE 

HOUSES  and  GARAGES 

Sobsuntial,  beautiful  aummer  and  winter  Cottafea  and  Bun- 
{alowa.  Inexpensive*  complete  in  every  detail.  Save  labor, 
worry  and  material.  Wind  and  weatherproof.  Built  on  Unit 
Plan,  DO  nails,  no  carpenter.  Everyihine  fits.  Anyone  can  set  up. 

We  are  the  pioneer  reliable  portable  bouse  builders.  Have 
loosest  experience,  most  skillful  labor,  latest  facilities,  keep  coo* 
staot'y  on  our  docks,  and  in  our  yards  and  dry  kilns, 

50  Million  Feet  Seasoned  White  Pine 

best  wettber-resisting  timber  known— enabling  ua  to  make  J 
quickest  shipments  and  lowest  prices.  i 

EnelotB  4  CBntB  for  our  handsomB  book  of  Plant ; 
and  Dttitnt  which  also  si^cs  names  and  addresses  of  those  ; 
who  have  owned  and  occupied  our  houses  for  years.  Don't  buy  i  ! 
Portable  House  till  you  knowwhat  the  larKest,oldestfnakersodtte  ’ 


MERSHON&MORLEYCO.;611  Main  St.,Sagmaw,Micli.N„. 
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Longf  waiting  lists  in  137  cities  show 
how  the  nation  regards  the 


Over  and  above  the  thousands  of  1911  Cadil¬ 
lacs  already  delivered,  two  thousand  people  are 
at  this  moment  patiently  waiting  for  the  car  of 
their  choice. 

You  will  find  none  of  these  two  thousand  Cadil¬ 
lac  buyers  looking  with  envious  eyes  at  cost¬ 
lier  cars. 

You  will  find  none  of  them  tempted  by  the  vacil¬ 
lating  market  of  lower-priced  motor  cars. 

But  you  will  find,  in  every  large  city  in  the  country, 
scores  of  men  who  have  owned  higher-priced 


automobiles,  in  the  past,  driving  1911  Cadillacs. 

Between  the  two  extremes  stands  the  Cadillac, 
solid  as  a  rock  in  public  esteem. 

It  is  the  foremost  exponent  now,  as  it  was  the  first 
four  years  ago,  of  the  policy  of  attaining  the 
minimum  price  by  large  production,  without 
abating  one  lota  of  excellence. 

Uncertainty  among  those  who  buy  above  the 
Cadillac  price ;  and  uncertainty  among  those  who 
buy  below  it;  but  none  among  those  who  buy 
the  Cadillac—  what  does  this  indicate  to  you? 


167  parts  and  237  operations  accurate  to  the  1-1000  of  an  inch  or  closer — 
outside  the  Cadillac  neither  higher  nor  lower  price  can  buy  such  standardization 


Do  you  know  why  137  cities  show 
long  Cadillac  wailing  lists  > 

Do  you  know  why  2,000  people  arc 
content  to  wait  upon  Cadillac  de- 
hveries  ? 

Do  you  know  why  they  are  not  at¬ 
tracted  by  can  o(  either  a  higher  or 
lower  price  ? 

Because  ihe  nation  is  learning  to  know 
that  no  price  can  compensate  for 
lack  of  standardization. 

Because  the  Cadillac,  with  167  parts 
and  237  operations  accurate  to  the 
I -1000  or  an  inch,  possesses  in 


this  standardization  an  indispen¬ 
sable  quality  for  which  there  is  no 
substitute. 

Last  year  we  pointed  to  112  parts 
accurate  to  I -1000  of  an  inch. 

We  said  that  this  accuracy  was  the  one 
element  which  justified  a  $5,000 
price  and  that  the  Cadillac  pos¬ 
sessed  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  car. 

This  year  we  come  to  you  with  the 
grand  work  of  synchronization,  har¬ 
mony  and  perfect  ahgnment  pushed 
still  further  toward  perfection. 


167  parts  in  the  191 1  Cadillac  and 
237  operations  accurate  to  the 
l-IOOO  of  an  inch. 

That  means  a  degree  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  equaled  by  no  other  car  in  the 
world. 

Do  you  find  an  explanation  now  for 
the  extraordinary  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  portion  of 
this  announcement^ 

Do  you  appreciate  why  the  Cadillac 
is  immune  from  the  competition  of 
cars  of  higher  or  lower  price  ? 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


Price  $1700 

F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


Touring  Car,  Demi-Ton- 
neau  and  Roadster 

Fore-door  Touringr  Car,  $1800 
Torpedo,  $1850 
Coupe,  $2250 
Limousine,  $3000 

Prices  include  the  following 
equipment : 

Bosch  magneto  and  Delco  ignition 
systems.  One  pair  gas  lamps  and 
generator.  One  pair  side  oil  lamps 
and  tail  lamp.  One  horn  and  set  d 
tools.  Pump  and  repair  kit  for  tires. 
60'mile  season  and  trip  Standard 
speedometer  ;  robe  rail ;  fuD  foot  rail 
in  tonneau  and  half  foot  rail  in  front. 
Tire  holders. 
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^  Two  Grand  Cruises  by 

W'  the  S.S.  CLEVELAND 

*  I  'HE  whole  world  can  now  be  en- 
^  g  circled  by  the  traveler  with  as  much 
^  ease,  comfort  and  convenience  as  usually 
attached  to  a  pleasant  trans-atlantic 
'  voyage,  and  at  an  expenditure  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  moderation. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line’s 

exceptionally  fruitful  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  domain  of  pleasure  travel  has  been  centered  upon  these, 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  cruises.  All  arrangements  ashore  at 
the  different  ports  of  call  as  well  as  the  extensive  overland  and 
inland  tours  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  under  its  own  management. 

The  twin-screw  S.  S.  Cleveland’s  adaptation  for  this  particular 
purpose  is  nothing  short  of  ideal.  She  is  of  17,000  tons  register, 
new  and  luxurious.  Everything  necessary  for  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  has  been  provided  and  the  service  is  of  the  highest  order. 
The  Am  Cmlie  will  leave  New  Tech.  Navewber  I,  Ifll,  and  the  second 
Cruise  will  leave  Saa  Fraacisce,  Fehnary  17,  ltl2.  The  following  ports 
^  will  be  visited*  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Sues,  Bombay, 
^  Colombo,  Cslcutt^  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Manila,  Hong 

Song,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokahama,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco. 

The  duration  of  each  Cruise  Is  •  •  •  •  110  days' 
The  cost,  which  Includef  fbore  escuniocis,  ^ 

railway  and  caniaee  fees,  hotel  accoauno- 
dations  with  meals,  guide’s  fees,  cu.,  it  wards 

IN  THE  COMING  WINTER 

H'  our  series  of  Cruises  It  extensive  and  offers  many  oppoitnnttles 

for  delightful  recreation.  Included  ate 

Grand  Cruise  to  Tk  Oriint  by  S.  S.  CItvdinJ,  leaves  New  York 
January  28, 1911.  Duration  80  days.  Cost  $325  and  up. 

Grand  Cruise  to  Saatb  AaMfics  by  S.  S.  Blaschst,  leaves  New  York 
January  21, 1911.  As  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan— up  the 
PaclAc  Coast  to  Valparaiso— acxott  the  Andes.  74  days. 
Cost  $350  and  up. 

$  Grand  Cruises  to  the  West  ladiM  by  S.  S.  Meltka,  leaving  New 
York,  January  24,  February  25  and  Match  28.  2  Cruises  of  28 
days*  duration  am  one  of  16  days'  duratioo.  Cost  $150  up 
and  $85  up. 

*^^B  Otber  Tours  and  Cruises  —  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Nile,  etc. 

H  aL  m  hamburg-american  line 

41-45  Broadway  NawYork 
PhUadelpUa  BoMoa 

*  I  ^^B  Plttsbarg  OUeage 

/  ■  /  Bt.  ioala  Baa  Fraactaao 
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Kelly  (^)Mou>rTruck 

is  doing  the  work  of 
3  wagons  and  12  horses 


Read  what  the  owner  says 
of  this  Kelly  Truck: 

"It  has  not  missed  a  single  trip 
since  I  have  had  it,  and  it  takes  the 
place  of  three  wagons  and  twelve 
horses.  My  route  from  Waltham 
is  so  long  that  a  pair  of  horses  |;oing 
over  it  one  day  have  to  be  laid  off 
the  next. 

"This  truck  makes  three  trips 
each  day.  I  have  had  it  on  the 
road  nearly  four  months,  and  have 
covered  over  four  thousand  (4,000) 
miles  with  no  expense  for  repairs.  ’* 


This  shows  the  big  advantage  of  Kelly  (Frayer- 
Miller)  Motor  Trucks  over  horse  teaming.  If  your 
hauling  requires  more  than  one  two-horse  team, 
the  Kelly  Motor  Truck  will  save  you  real  money, 
in  time,  labor  and  actual  operating  expense;  it  will 
more  than  treble  your  speed  and  efficiency  and 
gready  increase  your  hauling  radius. 

Two  Kelly  Trucks  in  the  great  120-mile  endur¬ 
ance  contest  at  Philadelphia  made  a  record  of 
7-10  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  for  low  operating  cost. 


Write  u*  today  outlminx  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  complete  details  of  construction 
of  Kelly  (Prayer-Miller)  Motor  Trucks,  with  data  as  to  what  they  are  doinc  for  other  firms  in  your 
own  line  of  business.  We  will  also  put  you  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Kelly  agency. 

The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 


This 
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^  Fairy  Soap  Costs 
but  5c 

People  who  use  it  have  often  asked :  **  How 
can  you  make  as  good  a  soap  as  Fairy  for  5c?** 
And  when  the  price  of  the  edible  products  from 
which  Fairy  is  made  goes  soaring,  it  is  sometimes  a 
pretty  delicate  problem.  Only  3^ears  of  soap¬ 
making  experience  and  the  aid  of  a  wonderful 
organization  make  it  possible. 

Fairy  Soap — the  handy,  floating,  oval  cake — 
is  the  best  soap  value  in  the  market  today. 


The  advertisciDents  in  Everybody's  Msgaains  are  indexed*  Tam  to  pafe  a. 
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original  case,  and  in  the  hearing  before 
Ju^e  Riddle,  and  in  the  testimony  given 
before  Judge  Lindsey  on  a  rehearing, 
shows  that  the  girls  had  been  originally 
placed  in  the  convent  by  an  officer  of  White- 
head’s  bureau  without  process  of  law  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  girls  themselves  and 
the  acquiescence  of  their  p>arents;  that  the 
mother  feared  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 
an  ex-convict  unde  and  a  drunken  grand¬ 
father  to  get  possession  of  the  girls;  that 
the  p>arents  took  the  case  to  the  Juvenile 
Court,  asking  that  the  court  take  juris¬ 
diction  for  the  protection  of  the  girls;  and 
that  Judge  Lindsey,  with  the  consent  of  the 
girls  and  their  parents,  made  them  “wards 
of  the  court”  by  issuing  an  order  commit¬ 
ting  them  to  the  convent  until  they  should 
be  of  age  or  “until  the  further  order  of  the 
court.” 

There  was,  at  that  time,  no  trial  of  the 
girls  or  any  charge  against  them.  The  par¬ 
ents,  tmder  the  law  of  the  state,  had  power 
to  put  their  children  in  a  convent  until  they 
should  be  of  age;  and  they  could  do  this 
without  any  appeal  to  the  Juvenile  Court  or 
any  other  court.  (They  were  supporting 
their  children  in  the  convent.)  But  they 
wished  them  to  have  the  protection  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
grandfather  and  the  unde,  and  Judge 
Lindsey  granted  this  protection.  There 
was  no  trial;  therefore  there  were  no  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  children.  There  was  no 
charge  heard  against  them;  therefore  they 
were  not  called  into  court.  There  was  no 
breach  of  their  constitutional  rights,  for 
there  was  no  action  except  such  as  was 
necessary  to  protect  them  as  they  wished 
to  be  protect^. 

.  It  was  shown,  by  the  testimony  taken  on 
rehearing  before  Judge  Lindsey,  in  opien 
court.  May  13,  1910,  that  neither  the  girls 
nor  the  parents  had  asked  for  the  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  before  Judge  Riddle. 
The  stepfather  testified:  “We  went  to  Mr. 
Whitehead  with  counsel  and  we  pled  with 
him  for  an  hour  to  stop  it”  (the  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  proceedings).  “We  explained  to  him 
that  the  girls  were  perfectly  satisfied  to 


stay  out  there.”  The  girls  testified  that 
they  had  never  asked  WMtehead  to  bring 
the  suit,  that  they  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
convent,  that  they  had  asked  to  be  returned 
there  after  the  hearing  before  Judge  Riddle, 
and  that  Judge  Riddle  had  issued  an  order 
returning  them.  The  mother  said  on  the 
rehearing  before  Judge  Lindsey:  “I  was 
very  indignant  at  the  public  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Whitehead 
and  accused  him  of  using  my  girls  in  this 
proceeding  for  some  political  purp>ose.  I 
told  him  that  to  his  face,  and  I  cannot  see 
what  other  purpose  he  could  have  had  in 
dragging  me  and  my  girls  through  a  public 
court  proceeding  that  the  Juvenile  Court  had 
avoided  in  their  interest  and  for  their  good.” 

“lawlessness”  in  the  juvenile  court 

It  was  clear  that  Judge  Riddle,  in  vacat¬ 
ing  'Judge  Lindsey’s  original  order,  merely 
deprived  the  girls  of  the  protection  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Judge  Lindsey,  on  the 
rehearing,  held:  “The  wishes  of  these  girls 
have  been  disregarded  by  Judge  Riddle  and 
they  have  been  left  without  any  protection. 
That  is  the  condition  they  are  in  now,  and  I 
am  going  to  protect  them.”  Judge  Lindsey 
accordingly  reaffirmed  his  original  order. 

The  newspapers  containing  Judge  Rid¬ 
dle’s  “scathing  denunciation”  of  Judge 
Lindsey,  were  mailed  by  the  hundreds  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  corporation 
agents.  About  a  hundred  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia  alone.  They  were  followed  up 
by  a  letter  from  E.  K.  Whitehead,  to  the 
Denver  Republican,  deliberately  misrepre¬ 
senting  Judge  Lindsey’s  action  on  the  re¬ 
hearing.  Whitehead  wrote:  “He  had  the 
children  brought  before  him  and  again 
committed  them  imder  a  trumpod-up 
charge” — which  the  record  shows  he  did  not 
do — “reviled  the  district  judge  and  the 
state  bureau  of  child  protection” — which 
the  record  shows  he  did  not  do — “declared 
his  actions  were  legal  and  righteous” — 
which  the  record  shows  they  were — “and 
announced  his  intention  to  continue  to  so 
deal  with  like  cases  in  the  future.”  At  the 
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last  hearing  of  the  case  before  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey,  one  of  Whitehead’s  own  oflBcers  was 
present  in  court,  heard  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  offered  no  reason  why  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey  could  do  anything  different  from  what 
was  done.  Yet  Whitehead  wrote:  “What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  an  official  and  a 
court  who  claim  such  power  and  exercise  it 
in  such  a  way?  Whose  children  will  be  the 
next  victims?” 

Judge  Lindsey  makes  a  public  statement 
that  in  the  ten  years  during  which  he  has 
been  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  no  p>arent 
or  child  has  sought  a  habeas  corpus  or  ap¬ 
pealed  from  his  decision  in  a  child’s  case 
heard  before  him.  All  his  court  officials  say 
that  they  cannot  recall  even  one  such  in¬ 
stance.  This  single  case,  so  apparently 
manufactured  for  political  purposes,  is  all 
that  Whitehead  could  find  to  prove  “law¬ 
lessness”  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
July  7,  1910,  Judge  Lindsey  explained  the 
animus  of  Secretary  Whitehead  thus: 

He  owes  his  present  political  job  to  the  friendship 
of  “the  Cheesman  interests,”  and  he  does  not  offend 
the  corporations  when  he  uses  his  bureau  of  child 
protection  as  a  bureau  for  the  destruction  of  the 
children’s  court.  .  .  .  Whitehead’s  bureau  was 
here  to  protect  children  long  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  was  begun.  The  condition  in  which  I  found 
the  children  made  the  work  of  the  court  necessary. 
We  have  for  years  been  doing  the  things  which 
Whitehead  could  have  done.  He  has  not  done  these 
things  and  he  attacks  us  for  doing  them. 

One  might  think  that  in  these  examples 
of  public  slander  the  corporationists  of 
Denver  had  reached  their  p)erfection  of 
specious  lie  and  brazen  falsehood.  But  the 
notorious  Perry  Clay  has  improved  upon 
them  with  a  pamphlet  against  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey  which  the  cor{x>ration  rulers  of  Denver 
are  distributing  through  the  mails,  with  the 
other  slanderous  matter  which  their  tools 
are  printing. 

“eel  martin’s  record” 

Clay  calls  his  pamphlet  “Eel  Martin’s 
Record,”  after  an  article  published  over 
Judge  Lindsey’s  name  in  the  American 
Magazine  for  October,  1905.  And  in  this 
pamphlet  Clay  pretends  to  prove  that  Judge 
Lindsey  falsified  “Eel  Martin’s”  record  in 
order  to  gain  the  credit  of  having  reformed 
“Eel  Martin,”  and  that  he  wrote  the  falsi¬ 
fication  in  order  to  obtain  money  from  the 
American  Magazine. 


At  the  time  that  Perry  Clay  first  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulated  his  pamphlet,  he  knew, 
from  statements  and  letters  sent  to  the 
newspapers  by  Judge  Lindsey  and  others, 
that  Judge  Lin^y  had  not  falsified  “Eel 
Martin’s”  record  and  that  he  had  not 
received  money  from  the  magazine  for  the 
article.  The  facts  are  these: 

Early  in  1904  William  McLeod  Raine, 
the  author,  interested  Ellery  Sedgwick, 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine  (then 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly)  in  the  work  of  the 
Denver  Juvenile  Court;  and  Mr.  Sedgwick 
commissioned  Mr.  Raine  to  write  some  arti¬ 
cles  up>on  the  court,  one  of  these  articles  to 
concern  itself  with  the  history  of  a  gang  of 
boys,  afterward  called  “The  River  Front 
Gang.”  Mr.  Sedgwick,  on  a  visit  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  heard  the  story  of  these  boys 
from  Judge  Lindsey,  and,  at  Mr.  Sedgwick’s 
request.  Judge  Lindsey  dictated  the  history 
of  the  case  to  a  stenographer.  This  rough 
draft  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Raine. 

In  order  to  protect  the  boys  from  the 
consequences  of  publicity,  fictitious  names 
were  used  in  the  story,  and  some  of  the  un¬ 
important  personal  details  were  changed 
about  from  one  boy  to  another  to  prevent 
identification.  The  name  “Eel  Martin” 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Raine  for  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  and  this  “Eel  Martin”  was 
made  in  some  degree  “a  composite  char¬ 
acter.” 

But  the  chief  charge  made  by  Clay  is  to 
the  effect  that  Judge  Lindsey  concealed  the 
fact  that  one  of  these  boys  (who  corre¬ 
sponds  in  the  main  to  the  “  B^l  Martin  ”  of 
the  story)  had  been  sent  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  in  November,  1904.  Mr.  Raine  states: 

I  understood  perfectly  that  the  boy  I  named 
“  Eel  Martin  ”  was  in  the  penitentiary.  J udge  Lind¬ 
sey  never  showed  the  slightest  diqx>sition  to  conceal 
it.  I  had  no  intention  of  concealing  it.  .  .  . 
There  was  to  be  a  follow-up  story — one  that  would 
show  the  police  persecutions  of  the  boys  and  the 
fact  that  six  out  of  seven  of  them  made  good  in 
spite  of  this.  But  I  wanted  each  of  the  stories  to 
stand  by  itself — the  first  of  the  struggle  to  save  the 
boy,  the  second  of  the  fight  to  keep  him  saved  after 
he  was  first  won.  ...  I  wish^  to  bring  all  my 
facts  down  to  date  in  the  second  story  and  to  show 
up  in  more  detail  the  unreasoning  opposition  of 
certain  of  the  police  officials  to  Judge  Lindsey’s 
work  and  the  hideous  character  of  their  gloating 
satisfaction  at  ‘Eel’s’  downfall.  .  .  .  Before 
this  fdlow-up  story  was  completed,  the  American 
Magatine  chimged  hands.  Lincoln  Steffens  was  at 
the  time  doing  articles  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile 
Court.  I  withdrew  in  his  favor  and  my  follow-up 
story  never  saw  print.  .  .  .  The  Steffens  articles 
covered  a  wide  range,  but  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
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one  out  of  the  seven  boys  had  failed,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  sufBcient  statement  of  the  fact. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  Judge  Lindsey 
falsified  for  the  sake  of  the  money  he  would 
receive  from  the  magazine,  Mr.  Raine 
states:  “I  was  employed  to  write  the  story 
by  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  I  was 
paid  for  it.  Judge  Lindsey  did  not  receive 
a  cent.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  Judge  Lindsey  did 
not  conceal  the  fact  of  “Eel  Martin’s” 
backsliding  from  Mr.  Raine;,  the  American 
Magazine,  or  Mr.  Steffens.  The  fact  of  that 
backsliding  was  fully  given  in  “  The  Beast 
and  the  Jungle,”  and  it  has  often  been  told 
by  the  Judge  in  his  lectures  on  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Yet,  on  the  strength  of  this  failure 
of  the  American  Magazine  to  publish  Raine’s 
second  article  on  “  Eel  Martin,”  Perry  Clay 
issues  a  twelve-page  pamphlet  in  which  he 
pretends  to  prove  that  “either  to  satisfy 
a  morbid  desire  for  arousing  public  interest 
in  himself  or  to  secure  money  from  the 
publishers  of  a  magazine,  Lindsey  is  willing 
to  print  deliberate  falsehoods  about  such 
a  matter  as  his  work  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
with  children.” 

PERRY  CLAY 

And  who  is  this  Perry  Clay?  Judge 
Lindsey  has  written  of  him:  “Perry  Clay 
is  a  graduate  of  the  sheriff’s  office,  where  he 
was  a  sort  of  tool,  in  authority,  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  gamblers  and  dive-keepers.  He  was 
under-sheriff  to  the  sheriff  who  sold  his 
office  for  corrupt  purposes  for  $20,000,  as  he 
afterward  confessed;  and  soon  after  the 
sale.  Clay  bought  a  house  with  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  greenbacks  taken  from  a 
drawer  in  a  safety-deposit  vault.  He  was 
read  out  of  the  Democratic  party  by  ex- 
Governor  Thomas,  and  obtained  from  his 
masters  the  clerksWp  of  the  District  Court 
of  Denver,  where  he  still  draws  a  salary 
from  the  commimity  for  having  served  so 
faithfully  the  enemies  of  the  community.” 
And  in  Chapter  X  of  “The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle”  the  Judge  wrote:  “Clay's  Review, 
long  supported  by  the  advertisements  of 
saloons,  dives,  and  brothels,  is  now  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  temperance  advocate;  and  in 
this  disguise,  delivered  free,  from  door  to 
door,  whenever  the  Beast  needs  aid,  it  car¬ 
ries  the  arguments  of  the  corporations  to 
the  homes  of  ‘the  church  element.’” 

Nor  is  this  the  worst!  Under  the  laws  of 


Colorado  a  man  caimot  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury  on  a  false  affidavit  unless  his  sworn 
statement  is  used  in  a  court  proceeding. 
Having  learned  of  this  immunity,  the  agents 
of  the  Beast  are  now  engaged  in  procuring 
and  publishing  a  vicious  collection  of  per¬ 
jured  lies  against  Judge  Lindsey.  In  spite 
of  his  reputation  for  scrupulous  honesty, 
they  are  trying  to  find  some  one  to  swear 
that  he  paid  the  judge  for  a  favorable  court 
decision;  and  they  have  even  approached 
one  of  his  court  officers,  with  threats  and 
persuasions,  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he 
acted  as  a  go-between  in  such  a  bribery. 
They  have  made  an  offer  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will 
make  a  charge  against  Judge  Lindsey  that 
will  “stick.”  They  have  tried  to  bribe 
a  physician  who  has  visited  in  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey’s  home.  And  they  have  succeeded  in 
finding  three  unfortunates  whose  perjuries 
are  now  being  printed  in  Clay's  Review  and 
scattered  broadcast,  free. 

One  of  these  affidavits  is  from  a  Charles 
H.  Libby,  whom  Judge  Lindsey,  in  1905, 
discharged  from  a  position  as  stenographer 
in  his  court,  because  he  had  foimd  that 
Libby  had  embezzled  several  himdred  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  estate  of  two  orphan  children 
of  whom  he  was  guardian,  and  that  he  had 
been-taking  money  from  gamblers  and  dive- 
keepers  on  pretense  of  saving  them  from 
prosecution  in  Judge  Lindsey’s  court.  An 
order  was  issued  for  Libby’s  arrest  by  Judge 
Lindsey  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement;  and 
Judge  O.  N.  Hilton  made  a  charge  against 
him  of  obtaining  money  imder  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  Libby  was  saved  from  prosecution 
by  the  promise  to  repay  the  money  he  had 
stolen.  He  partly  kept  his  promise,  and 
then  fled  to  Boise,  Idaho.  He  has  since  left 
Idaho,  “under  a  cloud,”  and  taken  refuge 
in  Oregon — where  he  lately  signed  the  affi¬ 
davit  which  Clay  now  publishes. 

OUT  OF  WHOLE  CLOTH 

This  affidavit  is  a  conglomeration  of  bold 
lies  uttered  with  all  the  brazenness  of  a  con¬ 
victed  criminal.  Most  of  his  statements 
have  no  foundation  whatever  except  in  the 
hatred  of  a  confessed  thief  for  the  man  who 
forced  him  to  make  restitution.  Only  one  of 
the  falsehoods  has  even  the  jxjor  excuse  of 
a  misstatement  of  fact  to  explain  it.  Libby 
accuses  Judge  Lindsey  of  having  thanked 
a  ballot-box  stuffer  for  having  marked  400 
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fraudulent  votes  for  him  in  the  election  of 
iQoi;  and  the  truth  is  that  Judge  Lindsey 
tanked  a  Democratic  watcher  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  further  frauds  against  him  in 
polling  platxs  near  the  Windsor  Hotel  in 
that  election,  after  400  straight  Democratic 
votes  had  been  fraudulently  scratched 
against  Judge  Lindsey  by  the  election 
judges,  in  favor  of  his  opponent  Steele. 

The  rest  of  the  affidavit  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  statements  that  Judge  Lindsey  never  paid 
his  debts,  that  he  borrowed  money  from  his 
thieving  stenographer  and  never  returned 
it,  that  he  took  money  contributed  for  his 
Juvenile  Court  work  and  misappropriated 
it  to  his  own  use!  Finally  he  swears  that 
Judge  Lindsey  recently  admitted  to  him,  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  that  “The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle”  was  all  a  lie!  And  this  is  as  near  as 
Clay  and  the  other  corporation  corruption¬ 
ists  have  ever  come  to  a  disproof  of  that 
awful  arraignment  of  Clay’s  masters! 

Another  ridiculous  affidavit  is  from  a 
doddering  old  ex-bailiff  of  Judge  Lindsey’s 
court  named  John  Murray,  who  has  since 
admitted  that  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
statement  by  a  corp>oration  agent  through 
whom  he  had  been  obtaining  employment 
as  a  professional  juror.  Murray  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  senile  decay,  and  his  statement  is 
a  be'^dered  mixture  of  imp>ossible  lies. 
He  charges  that  he  p>aid  Judge  Lindsey 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  out  of  his  sal¬ 
ary,  as  a  sort  of  official  blackmail.  He 
knows — as  Deputy  Sheriff  Edward  G. 
Shaffer  states — that  this  money  was  |)aid 
to  Shaffer,  by  open  agreement  between 
Shaffer,  Murray,  and  Lindsey,  because 
Shaffer  was  doing  part  of  Murray’s  work. 
Every  one  aroimd  the  County  Court  knew 
of  the  arrangement,  for  no  concealment  was 
ever  made  of  it.  And  Murray’s  other  state¬ 
ments  are  of  a  piece  with  this.  It  is  the  part 
of  charity  to  hop>e  that  his  infirmities  have 
either  made  him  unable  to  remember  the 
truth,  or  left  him  incai>able  of  resisting  the 
persuasions  of  the  able  villains  who  have 
procured  his  sworn  signature  to  a  paper  of 
lies.  He  has  been  rewarded,  since  making 
the  affidavit,  by  receiving  a  “job”  and  a 
uniform  as  an  “information  man”  in  the 
Denver  County  Court  House  where  Perry 
Clay  is  clerk  of  the  District  Court! 

The  third  affidavit  is  from  a  Henry  L. 
Denison,  another  ex-employee  of  Judge 


Lindsey’s  court,  who  charges  the  judge  with 
various  sorts  of  malfeasance  in  office.  When 
the  agents  of  Everybody s  Magazine  were  in 
Denver,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  investigating 
just  such  unfounded  charges  against  Judge 
Lindsey,  they  went  to  see  this  man  Denison, 
on  the  report  that  he  could  substantiate  some 
of  the  accusations  against  the  judge.  But 
they  reached  Denison  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  that  his  name  had  been  given  to  them, 
and  he  had  not  been  “primed.”  He  could 
substantiate  nothing.  He  had  no  coherent 
charge  of  any  sort  to  make,  and  every  ram¬ 
bling  story  of  suspicion  that  he  could  relate 
was  investigated,  and  there  was  no  truth 
found  in  any  of  them.  He  seemed  an  old, 
broken,  vague  creature  with  no  illumination 
of  his  brain  but  such  as  came  from  an 
occasional  flare-up  of  petty  ^ite.  None  of 
the  charges  in  his  present  affidavit  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  wandering  complaints  he  then 
made — except  the  complaint  that  in  Judge 
Lindsey’s  court  he  had  been  overworked. 

SEEKING  SEVENGE 

It  was  found  that  Judge  Lindsey  had 
been  unable  to  keep  him  in  the  court, 
because,  like  Murray,  he  had  become  too 
old  to  fill  his  duties.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  necessary  that  he  should  give  part  of 
the  stenographer’s  salary  to  an  assistant  to 
carry  the  second  division  of  the  court.  The 
unfortunate  old  man  now  makes  this  neces¬ 
sity  the  basis  of  a  charge  of  extortion 
against  the  judge  who  befriended  him.  And 
he  makes  the  charge  despite  the  fact  that 
the  necessity  for  dividing  the  salary  arose 
from  Judge  Lindsey’s  fight  against  the 
County  Commissioners  to  prevent  graft  in 
the  appointments  to  his  court — and  Judge 
Lindsey  sacrificed  part  of  his  own  salary  to 
the  same  end. 

These,  and  other  perjuries  of  a  similar 
character,  printed  in  a  sp>ecial  edition  of 
Clay's  Review,  are  being  mailed  from  some 
of  the  public  utility  corporation  offices  in 
Denver  by  the  thousands;  and  Perry  Clay 
is  also  collecting  money  for  this  campaign 
from  private  crooks  who  are  eager  to  be 
revenged  upon  Judge  Lindsey  for  his  expo¬ 
sure  of  them.  In  Denver,  where  Clay  and 
the  others  are  known,  they  can  do  little 
harm.  They  hope  only  to  injure  the  Judge 
abroad  by  their  slanders. 
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Every  Housewife  Should 
Know  this  Label 


It’s  the  sign,  to  those  who  want  real  leaf  lard,  that 
the  pail  contains  it. 

Note  that  it  plainly  says  ‘‘Leaf  Lard.” 

The  law  doesn’t  allow  those  words  on  a  label  unless 
there  is  leaf  lard  in  the  pail.  So,  to  be  sure,  just  look 
for  this  label. 

Armour’s  “Simon  Pure”  Leaf  Lard  is  the  very  utmost 
that  lard  can  be. 

It  is  to  ordinary  lard  as  cream  is  to  milk. 

It  is  made  fiom  leaf  &t  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  is 
pure  as  new  snow  and  deliciously  flavored. 

“Simon  Pure”  is  put  up  in  pails  sealed  under  govern¬ 
ment  inspection. 

It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  ordinary,  but  you 
nt<ed  use  two-thirds  as  much  of  it.  Try  it  next  time. 
Get  the  label  above. 


'Simon 

Pure’ 


Pie  Crust 


One  level  cup  of  pastry 
flour,  one  half  cup  of 
Armour’s  “  Simon  Pure  ” 
Leaf  Lard,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup 
cold  water.  Mix  salt  and 
flour  thoroughly,  chop  the 
lard  into  this,  then  add 
water  ;  turn  out  on  floured 
board  and  divide  into  two 
parts ;  roll  for  bottom  crust 
one-fourth  inch  thick,  the 
upper  crust  can  be  rolled 
thinner.  Use  as  little  flour 
as  possible  on  rolling  pin 
and  board.  This  makes  a 
light,  crisp,  flaky  and  de¬ 
licious  pie  crust. 


‘Simon  Pure' 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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SUGAR 


^  2  •i*dnd  5  'J*  Boxes !  •  8estSu^jr/orTe^j/?(/rij^ee/ •  Grocers  Everywhere! 


THE  CALORIS  CO. 

2HJ  ALLEGHENY AVE- PHILADELPHIA 


Why  Not  Drink  More  Cocoa? 

II  foa  try  Blookcr’a  Coaoa  once  yoa  will  be 
tempted  by  ite  Iragraace,  deli(hled  with  its 
faror  ead  latiified  Iw  it*  aoarithing  properties. 
Yoa  a^  yoar  iamiir  will  drink  more  cocoa, 
which  is  a  good  thing  from  a  standpoint  ol 
health,  economy  and  pleasure. 

Frm  tamtU  psstpald  yam  ad/rnst  Aspr.  B. 
S<^  by  Groeatm 

46  Hndsoa  Sireet,  New  York 


make  three  the 
d  styles  of  el< 
lighting  glass, 
shapes  and  colo 
ch  is  made  to  p 
:e  a  certain  lig! 
effect. 


'3 


Nanu 


Slate. 


Please  mention  Evefybody'i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


WHS 


Mother  s 
milk 
would  ^ 
not 

nourish 

this 

little 

girl 


She  lo^  sleadily.  5>evcr<il  different  patent 
foods  and  many  plain  household  foods 
were  tried,  but  none  would  agree  with  her. 


w  hen  put  on 


Eskay  s  Food 


she  thrived  from  the  start  and  is  now 
plump,  healthy  and  rosy-cheeked. 


A  trial  package  and  our  booklet 
“  How  to  Care  for  the  Baby,” 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


SHITH  KI.INE  &  tRKNCH  CO 


434  Ar>h  St  .  PhiUiPIphM 


Are  Best  Because 

the  oyster*  are  selected  varieties,  grown  in  our 
own  oyster  beds,  located  where  waters  are  pure 
and  conditions  most  favorable. 

Planted  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  only 
those  oysters  are  harvested  which  are  at  the  age 
best  for  eating. 

Gathered,  culled  into  sizes,  shucked  and 
sealed  in  air-tight  cans  on  the  same  day.  Thus 
the  customer  receives  the  oyster  at  its  best — 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  ocean,  with  all  its  deli¬ 
cacy  of  sea-flavor  retained.  (Some  shippers 
hold  oysters  in  tanks  of  fresh  water,  which 
bloats  them,  making  them  appear  plump,  but 
which  destroys  their  true  flavor  and  perfect 
wholesomeness . ) 

From  the  sea  to  your  table  (in  air-tight  cans) 
as  quickly  as  possible,  makes  Booth’s  better. 

The  “indiTidail”  fmiiaf  (cini  in  sizes  to  meet  the 
needs  of /ear  family)  further  protects  the  quality  of 
Booth's.  Our  sixty  years  of  experienea  has  led  up 
to  Ibis  perfection  In  oyster  growing  tn4  delivery. 

Onf  fisheries  sre  located  in  lU  the  finest  waters 
the  Atlantic  tnd  Pacific  coasts.  The  onme  of  Booth 
Is  synonymous  with  quslity— in  oysters  and  all  fish. 
Booth's  Guaranteed  Oysters  ate  full  nKssure  end  solid 
■eats— cans  are  never  used  a  second  time;  each 
Booth  can  la  >  new,  aterilized  package. 

Scad  for  Free  Cook  Book  —  valued 
by  experts  as  the  finest  collec- 
tion  of  oyster  recipes  ever  \\ 

brought  together,  many  \\ 

entirely  new.  '  \\ 

Booth’s  are  abso-  \  \\ 

lutely  pure  food 

BOOTH’S 

Booth  Fisheries 

Company  Branches  Everywhere 
GomoralOffieoa;  IM3  MAJESTIC  BLPg.  CHICAGO 
Please  send  free.  Oyster  Cook  Book. 


Street  and  No.. 


My  Flail  Dealer  is _ 

DeaUn;  WriU  for  InforvuUion. 
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FOR  SALE  BY 
LEADING  DEALERS 


PREVENTS  GRIPPE 


PREVENTS  PNEUMONIA 


OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  A  LEADER 


Pure  Australian  lambs  wool,  also  fine  merinos. 

Natural  Grays  and  Camel’s  Hair  ^ects.  ‘Price  60%  under  imported  goods  of  equal  quality. 

$1.00,  $1.25,  $1.75,  $2.00,  $2.50  per  garment. 

Our  trade  marks  mean  perfection  in  every  detail.  For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Department  C,  GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

MilU  at  Glaatonburr  and  Mancheater,  Conn. 


Takes  the  Place  of  Silk 
For  Men’s  Ready-to-wear  Garments 

Garments  made  of  SOIESETTE  possess  the 
rich,  lustrous,  luxurious  appearance  of  silk 
pongee.  SOIESETTE  looks  like  silk.  Feels 
like  silk.  Outwears  silk. 


DCmas  Present 


I  hundred 


n  There  isn't  one  red  blooded - - -  — 

\  who  wouldn't  appreciate  a  box  of  the  aenuine 
^  Cooper's  "^rins  Needle"  knk  underwear  as 
li  a  holidsv  (irt. 

B  Cooper's  is  so  oiicinal  snd  exclusive,  M  radi- 
cally  different  from  the  other  kinds  that  it  inter. 
//  esu  a  man  at  once.  And  when  he  wem  it  and 
sees  for  himself  its  wonderful  elasticity  —  its 
unique  wearina  qualities,  he  is  anina  to 
be  forever  fateful  to  the  friend  who 
aave  him  the  introduction. 

A  GREAT  FAVORITE  *  ' 

Cooper's  is  a  anst  favorite  wkh  pw-  t.\ ' 
ticalsr  men  sM  over  the  world.  Theywrite 
to  m  from  PsBsna  and  the  PhliiipiiM^ 
askma  where  they  can  get  iL  Thor  pin 
tea  dolsr  bilk  lo  their  tellers,  msilrd  rm  the  wilds  A 
of  Alaska.  ArizoBa,  Colofstm,  and  say  ."Send  me  I.  i 
some  Coast's  quick  I  I  don't  cam  what  it  coalt,  so  |A 
loiw  as  it's  ffie  real  Cooper's  rdlb  Ihe  slreleh.'  MB  K  J 
The  la wlew"Sfxinf  Needle" fabric  with  in  re-  " 
boundkia  etaabdly  ■  the  foundaboa  of  Cooper  rhar- 
arSer  and  quality.  Then  come  expert  deiitniBa  and  thorough 
workmanship.  We  lake  time  lo  Jo  Ihinqt  rigki. 

Made  in  union  and  two-nen  auili  in  ainxes  andiaal  pop¬ 
ular  wetshls  and  colon.  Wrilensandwewilseadyoubook- 
let  and  ttietal  anaiple  of  lie  famous  "Spline  Neede"  fabric. 

COOPER  MFGLCO.  ,  7  Mak  St.,  BsHkgtou,  Vt 

Sole  Mira,  ol  Davis  Kleans  E-Z  Mops  sad  Dusters 


Tha  tdaal  fabric  for  Man’a  Offics  Coataasd  Athletic 
Underwear.  For  Man's  Necliges  and  OnHng  Shirts. 
Man's  and  Woman's  Pi)amas.  Woman't  Shirt  Waists. 

Be  sure  you  eet  the  eenuine  with  the  SOIESETTE 
label  on  each  samient.  Also  sold 
at  all  retail  stores  by  the  yard  in 
over  so  fashionable  sbadea.  R 
SOIESETTE  W 

stamped  on  selvace  Aa. 
every  yard. 

ounce  wwTMu  a  C8..^K- 

MsasrKTsain,  Via/  i 

S.“Kr‘'dr- 


The  advertisementa  in  Everybody'i  Macazine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  a. 
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(rmd.  u.  b.  mt.  orr.) 

■^pvTIii*  circular  regiatcrcd  traJa 
mark  i»  atamped  on  tke  inaide  of 
garment. 


Tkia  ailk  label  ia  aewed  at 
tbc  collar  or  elaewbcre. 


None  Genuine  Without  Them 

RAIN  COATS  contain  no  rubber ;  are  rain-tigbt,  but  not  air-tight :  will  keep 
you  dry  ;  will  not  orerbeat  or  cauae  you  to  perapire.  They  have  no  diaagreeable  odor.  Will  keep 
you  warm  in  Winter  ;  cool  ia  Snauncr. 

•*  Rain  Will  Neither  Wet  Nor  Spot  Them  ** 

The  proceaa  need  by  tbe  CRAVE NEl’TE  CO.  to  rainproof  clotba  doea  not  change  the 
appearance  of  the  elodi  in  the  leaat.  It  prrrenta  tbe  cloth  from  becoming  wnterdosged,  aoggy, 
biainTy  or  wot.  h  in  tbo  only  procoao  worthy  of  yoor  aerioua  conakloraHoB. 

TIm  watTpr— flag  o#  a  coat  costs  fittlsa  You  would  acrer  kaow  ^rom  itt  ^ppeunnee  tkat  a 
**  CRAVENETTE  **  ia  s  wataifioof  cost,  kat  wear  it  ia  a  raia  atonn  and  tod  wiH  aooa  iiad  it  out. 

TWt  caa  k«  wora  at  al  timee  %  oa  aO  oceaatoaa,  sad  will  alwa^  look  atyliak  sad  drea^. 

Lead>a<  retailera  ol  awa'o.  women'a  aad  ektldr«a*a  clotkiatf  aall  tka  gsauiaa  **CRAVeNETTE  **  RAIN  COATSo 
Bewara  of  iautatioaa.  Naaa  gcauiaa  witkout  tka  atamf  aad  lakal. 

^Vrita  aa  lor  _  OHica 

Be.kl.tcr-)  lOOKftl. 


Gifls^fibm  WANAMAKERS 

C.^  _ . _  .  m._;l  c _  _  U— r'U _ i _ r' _ I  Dl _ 


WoMMokor  Down  Quilt,  S5  Propuid 
0f4w  Re.  m.  Werwtk  Witkoot  Weight 

Sim  •  n.  a  6  ft.,  weight  4  pounde,  price  $S,  eapten  prepaid 
to  niMiwippi  Slver. 

Thia  quilt  at  S5  is  at  tcaet  $1  bener  than  any  othai  quilt  on  tbe 
market  at  the  same  price. 

We  aunufacture  It  owselres,  not  because  we  want  to,  but  be- 
cawe  we  wish  to  know  lust  what  goes  Into  it.  Webuythesateen  in 
100,000  yard  lots,  and  tbe  down  by  dm  too;  we  ateom  it  aunctrek. 

Tell  na  tbe  color  you  prefer,  whether  pink,  yellow,  bine,  aHya, 
Terra  Oolla  or  Persian,  and  we  will  select  it  for  you. 

Other  sires:  6  fl.x7  ft.S&  7  fl.x7  ft.S7;  3  ft.x4  ft.(cribaiae) 
93;  4  ft.aS  ft.  (child's bed)  $3;  5  ft.x6  ft.  (sloglebed)  $4.50. 


Orderiwt  by  Mail,  froui  a  Houao  of  Cbaracter,  ia  a  Good  Plan. 

pfM  iowo„  I  ^  Our  Special  Christmas  Catalog 

selected  Gift  Items,  and  1000  illustrations 
^  foys  and  games,  the  latest  novelties  of  for- 
I  domestic  manufacture,  will  be  ready 

‘^T  «  November  25.  Just  write  us  on  a  postal, 

|*w  *^nd  me  Christmas  Catalog  No-  11.” 

J  Practically  every  page  of  our  general 
Winter  Catalog  contains  suggestions  for 
Christmas  Giving,  and  32  pages  are  devoted 
especially  to  that  purpose.  If  you  haven’t 
a  copy,  ask  os  for  this  also. 

We  pay  postage,  anywhere,  on  mail  ship- 
Im  S*MPf«.  prwaid  Of  “Ofc-  ^ce  Catalog  for 

Freight  and  Express  Free  Delivery  Terms 
manyotbaquiuon  throughout  thc  United  States. 

BUM  we  want  to,  but  be- 

o;  we  Ream  it  ounctrek.  JOHN  WANAMAKER 

N-rYoH. 

W;  3ft.x4  ft.(crib(ite)  ChrlitmmarJkm  metivtJ  na)»,  itith  emrA^renelotun.  miO  t$ 

I  $3;  5  ft.x6  ft.  (xlnglebed)  $4.50.  imtmtd  mmJ  mm^mJlrtdai. 


Pleaac  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


STYLE, 

ECONOMY^ 


UthoijN 


.raMFORT 


^vtyut  Sm**titMtfs  mnd 
imitiUipns. 


Tbe  advotuements  in  Everybody*!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  3. 
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^Confeund  It! 
o  Handkerchief 

Invited  out.  Must 
have  one  “quick.” 
Memory  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  Goes  into  near¬ 
by  store.  Buys  a 


^  Breaks  the  seal.  There  it  is — a 
fine  quality,  soft  laundered,  snowy  white 
handkerchief — ready  for  the .  pocket.  Just 
as  personal  as  those  at  home. 

Admirably  suited  for  Holiday  Gifts. 


On  sale  where  handkembleti  are  lold. 


MEN’S  rACKACES  • 

Containing 

■aaacr  liar  ISc 

flint  «r  SfarZSc 

TmtHat  2iar2Sc 

CWIangt  Para  Linaa  I  itr  SSe 
Gik  Edca  Para  Lm  1  iar  2Sc 


WOMEN’S  PACKAGES 

(All  Pure  Linen) 
Cambric  Sheer  Containing 

Na.  7  Na.  t  I  iar  itc 

Na.  I  Na.  2  Siar2Sc 

Na.3  Na.  4  2iar2Sc 

Na.S  Na.  •  2  iar  sac 

Na.t  Na.  It  liar2Sc 


It  your  dealer  cannot  aupply  you,  we  will  (prepaid),  on 
receipt  of  price.  Addreas  Dept.  "  F  ” 

TBE  INTERNATIONAL,  H'DK'F  MIX},  CO. 
ISttth  to  137U>  Street  and  WlUow  Ave..  New  York 
rm*t  ntiu  tut  tiu  ttnuiHt.  MMmJU  n*nt  /»r  tht  gtnttimt. 


I  Boston  I 
Gaijir 


Boston  Garters  are  made 
of  beit  materials  m  a  clean  I 
fadtory,  by  well-p^  hdp.  I 
Every  pair  warranted —  I 
penalty,  a  new  pair  or  your  L 
money  bacL  1 

^BOSTON  GARTERS* 

recognized  the 
ybM  standard,  and 

WORN  THE  WORLD 

over  by  well 

DRESSED  MEN. 

■aaaUrair.Oettaa.ttc  Allk.lti 

n  |M  Vi  i  Mslleii  VB  Jieccipt  of  l*rice. 


GcoRQC  Frost  Co.mak 

•OSTON,  MAftS.g  U.S.A. 


■  C^JJESTION^-^t 

^Settled 

once  and  for  all — no  laundry  bills  or 
worn-out  coUan.  With  LITHOLIN 
you  always  have  a  perfect  collar  at 
hand — the  one  you  are  wearing — if  ^ 
soiled,  just  take  it  off 
and  wipe  white  as  new 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

LithoHn 

Waterproofed  Linen  ‘ 

Collars  and  Cnffs 

Irreproachable  in  fit 

and  style  and  look 

like  regular  linen , 

which  they  are,  only 

waterproofed.  Will 

save  you  |i6  a  year.  i 

No  rrilting  or  fray- 

ing. 

Collars  wM 
25c.  V  ] 

Cuffs  _ 

50c. 


If  not  at  your  dealer  > 
tend,  giving  styles,  sin 
number  want^,  wit' 
remittance,  and  we  wiii 
mail,  postpaid.  Book 
let  of  styles  free  o-. 
request. 

THE 

FIBERLOID 

CO. 

7  Waverly  PUce. 
New  York 


Kxre^  Shape  Shoes 

%  BA  US sv.  ort  W  *  W 

For  Men 


Is  stamped  on  tbe  cla^ 


and  tan  the  Oak  Sole 
leather  used  exctusivcly 
in  Korrect  Shapes;  eon- 
aequently,  we  know  It  is 

free  from  all  subatances  that  are  detrimental  to  wear. 

It  is  the  continually  high  standard  of  Quality  in 
these  shoes  that  satisfies  our  customers  and  gives  us 
repeat  saies.  From  our  many  different  styies.  you  can 
seloct  a  shoo  that  will  not  only  fit  and  wear,  but  will 
please  your  taste. 

Our  Guatrmntee 

If  the  "  Burrojaps"  upper  breaks  through  before  the 
first  sole  is  worn  through ,  we  will  replace  with  a  new 
pair  FREE. 

If  your  dealer  hasn'i  them,  tend  us  bis  name  and  «re 
icUt  maU  you  our  FREE  illuslraled  catalogue  tn  colors 
from  which  you  can  order  dlFecl. 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Makers 
7S  Field  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 
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When 
the  Burglar 
Sees  You 

HE  bui^^Ur  acts  immediately.  He  is  either  retreating  or  attack* 
ing.  Don’t  let  him  attack.  Don’t  let  him  reach  you! 

Be  ready.  Be  armed  ten  times  stronger  and  quicker  than  he. 

Have  overwhelming  odds  on  your  side  at  that  moment — 
be  armed  with  a  Savage  Automatic  protector. 

You  should  count  on  being  attacked,  and  look  to  your  defence 
now.  Ask  yourself  if  any  arm  is  too  modem  for  you  when  the  burglar 
is  attacking. 

Are  10  shots  any  too  many?  Is  self-loading  too  quick?  Is 
instinctive  aiming  too  easy? 

Go  to  the  dealer’s  to-day  and  by  examination  convince  yourself  of 
the  Savage’s  absolute  safety,  its  natural  aim,  its  simple  positive  action. 

If  you  wait  tmtil  after  the  burglar  has  visited  you,  this  knowledge  won’t 
be  worth'so  much. 

<*Bat”  Mastenon,  £unous  western  ex-sherilT,  wrote  “  The  Tenderfoot's 
Turn.”  It's  a  fascinating  book  about  famous  bad  men  and  crack  shots.  Send 
us  your  dealer's  name,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy  free. 

YOU  SHOULD  SEE  THE  FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  new  Savage  .22  calibre  repeating  rifle,  1909 
model.  Price  $10.  Also  the  Featherweight  Takedown  at  525.  Send  to^y 
for  free  rifle  book.  Savage  Arms  Co.,43t2  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

THE.  NEW  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


f 


i 


An  Even 

$5.00 

And  Worth  Every  Cent  of  It. 

You  may  ()crhaps  find  a  longer,  shorter,  wider, 
narrower,  heavier  or  lighter  glove,  but  you  will 
hnd  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  glove  at  any 
price  which,  for  appearance,  comfort  and  dur¬ 
ability,  will  equal  this  one:  Soft  thick  fur,  tough 
tlexibie  pelt.  Every  pair  as  black  as  black  can 
lie.  Above  carries  linings  of  little  lamb  skins. 
Price  with  mohair  fleece  linings  $4.50.  By 
mail  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  gives  measure  directions,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom 
tanning  of  hides  and  sldns  with  hair  or  fur  on; 
coat,  robe  or  rug  making;  taxidermy  and  head 
mounting;  also  prices  of  fur  goods  and  big 
mounted  game  heads  we  sell 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
575  Lyel  Atc.,  Rockoter,  N.  Y. 


TRAVCLCRS'  CHCQU€S 


_ W 


World-Travelers 

Carry  “A.B  A.”  Cheques 

and  ten  how  conoenienf  and  avail¬ 
able  they  are  in  all  countries. 
Hotels,  railroads,  steamship  lines 
and  others  who  deal  with  travelers 
accept  these  cheques  at  face  value  in 
pajrment  of  accounts.  Use  them  At 
Home  and  Abroad.  Issued  in  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100. 

Dnncriptivm  BooUmt  Fn*  on  Rnqunat 


BUY  the:m  from  your  own  banker 


Pleaie  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaors. 
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Danl.  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

HO -112  Easr  I3rti  SI.  New  York. 


The  appropriate  and  seasonable  gift  for 
skaters.  “U.S.”  Skates  are  popular  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  high  quality — perfected 
by  30  years  experience  in  skate  making. 

Only  the  best  materials  are  used;  ever>' 
part  is  warranted,  accurately  made,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  strong  and  light  weight. 
“U.  S.”  Skates  have  finest  steel  runners, 
carefully  hardened  and  tempered  to  hold 
their  edge  indefinitely.  Prices  very  moderate. 

“U.S.”  Hockey  Skates. 

styles.  Unsurpassed  for  Hockey  players,  or  fast 
slnting.  College  Pattern;  built  alike  at  heel  and 
toe — equal  spe^  for  backward  or  forward  skating. 
Chrome  Nickel-Steel  Kunners. 

Ladies  hockey  Skates 

Tlie  heel  and  ankle  strap 
of  highest  quality  leather — 
affords  addiuonal  protection 
und  strength  to  the  ankle. 


The  Romeo 

The  acme  of  comfort,  elegance  and 
ease.  Made  of  Fine  Comfy  felt,  richly 
fur  bound.  Soles  of  noiseless  belting 
leather  and  low  heels. 

Womaa’s,  Black,  Red,  Broirn,  Green, 

Gray,  Wine.  Navy  Blue  and  RurpU%\  .50 
Men’s,  Black,  Oxford  Gray  (no fur)  2.00 
Misses’,  Red,  Gray  (Spring  Heels)  ,  1.25 
Child’s,  Red,  Gray  (Spring  Heels)  .  1.10 


Easy  to  adjust. 


stands  hardest  kind  of  wear. 


“U.  S.”  Rink  Skates 

Key  locking  style,  clamps  securely  to  the  shoe,  for 
straight  ahead  or  fancy  skating. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  "  U.  S.” 
Skates,  write  us  at  once  reqaeet^ 
ing  Catalogue  E. 

Pe  Lowentraut  Mfg.  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

SeBss  Assail :  J.  H.GnWBCs.,  Ill  Chs^wift  ,llewTefk 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Liberal  allowance  made  for  old 
picmos.  Time  payments  accepted. 

FItEE — If  vou  are  interested  in  pianos  let  tts  send  you  our 
teautifnlly  ifinstrated  catalog  that  gives  full  infonnation. 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  co^ 

1009  MasMchusetU  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


SLED  THAT  STEERS 


Every  Boy  and  Girl  ^ 
WanU  a  FLEXIBLE  FLYER! 


The  ideal  Christas  gift.  Nothing  will  make^^l  \\ 
the  children  happier.  The  Flexible  Flyer  is  the^V  > 
X  safest,  speediest  and  most  economical  sled  made.  Steers^h  \ 
r  by  the  mere  pressure  of  hand  or  foot  on  the  steering-bar ,\  1 
past  all  other  sleds  and  around  every  obstacle.  No  dragging  \' 
the  feet.  The  FLEXIBLE  FLYER  saves  its  cost  in  boots  V 
and  shoes  alone  the  first  season.  Prevents  wet  feet,  colds,  doc- ’ 
tors’  bills.  Light,  easy  to  pull  up  hill,  yet  so  strong  and  sci¬ 
entifically  constructed  it  outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds. 

k  Yean  aio  we  pUented  the  principle  ol  the  famout  FLEXIBI.E  FLYER  steering-bar 
and  BOW  erery  one  recognizes  the  superiority  ol  *‘the  sled  that  steers*’. 

Our  patented  grooved  runners  prevent  “skidding”  and 
are  far  superior  to  flat  or  rounded  runners  used 
.  ^^^pLon  other  sleds.  The  Flexible  Flyer  has  many  j 
.A  other  exclusive  advantages.  Ask  your  dealer  to  § 
show  them  to  you.  Insist  on  the  Flexible  / 
Flyer  and  look  for  the  trade-mark.  / 

E  Card-board  model  free  / 

Let  us  send  it.  Also  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  y 
in  colors  showing  coasting  scenes,  etc.  A  '' 


It  now  before  you  forget  it. 

S  L  Allen  t  Co.,  Box  1101 T,  PUk..  Pa. 

'V  PaldBtMt  tad  Ml*  BiDuiactunn  ^ 


This  VOSC  style  of  Home 
Grand  is  a  ^lendid  grand 
piano,  suited  for  any  home 
and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  tone,  touch  and 
nuignificent  wearing  quali- 
deo  of  the 

Vose  Pianos 

are  only  explained  by  the 
exclusive  patented  features 
and  the  high-grade  mate¬ 
rial  and  superb  workman¬ 
ship  that  enter  into  their 
construction. 

We  deliver,  when  request¬ 
ed,  direct  from  our  factory 
free  of  charge,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  perfect  satisfaction. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


JOHNSON^S 
Shaving  Gre2mti  Soap 


iHNSONj] 


has  displaced  the  older  styles  of  shaving  soaps  and  provides  a  more 
convenient,  comfortable  and  sanitary  shave.  No  finger  rubbing,  no 
drying  lather,  no  lost  time,  no  smarting.  Simply  squeeze  a  bit  from 
tube  to  face,  then  brush  into  a  rich,  abundant,  lasting,  soothing  lather. 
There  is  a  difference  in  shaving  creams — 

Get  Johnson  *s  at  your  druggist^25  cts. 

If  your  druggist  has  sold  out  send  us  price  for  a  tube  postpaid. 

A  trial  tube  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  2c  stamp. 
OUR  REPUTATION  AND  GUARANTEE  BACK  OF  IT 


Monti^.  Cftnada;  European  Bn^hi  Parker 
Pen  Co.«  Stuttgart,  Germany. 


No47  Na42)^  Na53  No.20'/2 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Don’t  Look  for  Opportunity 

,  il  Through  a  Telescope 


'4\l  *Vay  off 

^  a  somewhere  else.”  It  is  right  at 

your  hand.  The  whole  secret  is 
w  I  in  recognizing  and  grasping  it. 

wO  i  V  Have  you  ambition ?  Do  you  wish  real  tuccett ?  Have  you  a 

^  little  of  the  “I  Can”  and  ”1  Will”  spirit?  Do  you  want  your 

'  r^'  chance?  Then,  if  you  are  a  “doer”  and  not  merely  a  “wisher,” 

I  want  to  talk  to  you. 

Manufacturers*  Representatives  i** 

We  handle  high  class  specialties.  Our  immense  territory, 
covering  as  it  does  the  whole  United  States  and  Canada,  makes 
it  necessary  that  we  have  a  large  force  of  resident  and  traveling 
.  salesmen.  We  want  real  salesmen;  not  mere  order  takers  and 

.  ,  \  ^  time  wasters  but  men  speciallv  equipped  and  trained ;  men  who 

\  ■  know  their  business  from  the  bottom  up ;  men  in  whom  we  can 

have  every  confidence ;  men  whom  we  know  can  meet  emer- 
gencies  and  get  orders  that  the  ordinary  salesman  could  never 
^  touch ;  the  ones  who  earn  big  incomes  and  who  get  them. 

.We  Want  500  Svcb  Men  Right  Now  Our  Necessity — 

To  set  such  men.  we  must  make  them.  Scattered  Your  OnDOrtunilrV 

throughout  the  towns  and  country  are  scores  of  men  now  a  javra  auaaaajr 

occupying  underpmd  positions  as  yent^  salesmen,  clerks.  Success  is  ambition  plus  a  plan.  You  furnish  the  Am- 

«■» 

come,  if  they  but  had  the  proper  training  and  the  oppor-  "'ake  you  win.  Our  plan  makes  men  for  us  and  money 

tunity  to  put  itinto  practice.  If  you  are  one  of  these  men  for  you.  We  must  have  trained  men.  Only  the  trained 

having  a  little  red  blood,  back-bone  and  a  desire  to  be-  man,  who  knows  how  and  why  can  hope  to  win.  There- 

come  a  real  factor  in  the  world's  work,  then  we  want  you  fore  we  must  train  all  our  men  to  insure  their  success.  9 

for  our  own  sales  force.  We  will  train  you  in  Scientific  Succeu  is  within  your  reach.  It  is  but  a  question  of 

Salesmanship;  revealing  to  you  all  the  laws  which  govern  knowing  and  following  the  exact  laws  which  govern  «•* 
it;  all  the  secrets  and  the  short  cuts  to  Succeu.  When  it.  We  will  explain  them  to  you  fully.  You  can  .* 
you  have  learned  our  methods,  and  understand  our  policy-  easily  learn  and  follow  them.  You  cannot  fail  if  ,** 
a  splendid  position  with  us  is  then  youra.  you  apply  them. 

What  Our  Offer  Means  To  You  /  ^ 

It  means  thorough  instruction  in  the  Science  of  Practical  Salesmanship ;  the  unfolding  to  you  of 
the  Se;reti  of  Succenfal  Selling;  the  increase  of  ycur  earrirg  pcver.  It  puts  ycu  in  lire  for  ,.* 
wealt'i,  paatiia  aal  sterlini  character;  to  be  a  "winner,”  "ere  in  a  hundred” — the  man  who  ^ 

can  "deliver  the  goods.”  We  make  you  this  offer  because  we  want  you  as  our  own  salesman  ^ 
where  you  can  earn  a  splendid  income.  ^ 

You  Do  Not  Need  Previous  Experience 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  can  read  and  write  and  are  willing  to We  don’t  care  if 
you  have  tried  and  failed  a  dozen  times  if  you  haven’tlost  your  “nerve”  and  are  will- 
ing  to  try  again.  We  turn  a  failure  into  a  winner  and  make  a  good  salesman  a  better 
one.  We  know  how  and  wo  show  you.  You  do  not  have  to  leave  your  present 
position  until  we  prove  to  you  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  that  you  can  make 
more  money  by  being  one  of  our  salesmen  than  you  can  anywhere  else.  ^ 

I  Tua  TKa  r'AiinAn  Write  us  a  letter  or  fill  out  the  attached 

1  nc  v.UUpvil  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  so  that  we  can  ^  •*' 

send  you,  without  expense  or  obliimtion.  our  book  “Wanted  Practical  .♦  tr  ^ 

Salesmen”  which  tells  you  al!  about  this  great  opportunity.  It  is  100  ,♦* 

per  cent  on  the  square  and  will  be.  worth  your  time  to  investigate. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  vs  to-dav. 

STAC^  BURROUGHS  AND  COMPANY  .♦* 

(Mamifacturers*  Reprmsmntatioes) 

309-311  Michigan  Avenae,  Officat  520,  Chicago,  lllinou  yV  ^ 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Worthy  Christmas  Gifts 
in  Bishop  Furniture 


IDEAL 

XMAS  GIFT 


Selections  made  by  mail  and  pieces  sent  anywhere 
in  the  country  On  ApproTnL  Frei(kt  prepaid  East 
of  the  Mississippi  and  North  of  Tennessee  line. 

Buy  furniture  where  furniture  k  nuide.  Bukop 
Furniture  k  sold  Direct  to  the  purchaser  from  the 
famous  furniture  center  of  the  world,  and  we  save  you 
33!^%  middleman’s  profit  on  every  piece  you  buy. 

The  Maoniiccnl  Colonial 
LibfOTTa^  4  ft  loot,  2  ft.  6 


a  convolute  iprlac  (a- 
chulvenatentedBdiram 
feature)  upon  which  It 
rocks  without  toudUat 
the  base.  The  ban  re¬ 
mains  stationary  on  tbs 
floor.  This  spring  Iden- 
tiflas  Sehram  Rockers. 


Improve  and 


Your  Home 

Isn't  there  some  one  In  your  hrane  who  would  eoloy  the  houn 
of  rest  and  relaxation  In  this  wonderful  eonfort  roekerf 
There  Is  perfect  restfulness,  complete  reUxsUon  to  mind  and 
body,  allUTte  pisaaure  to  alt.  stretch,  reat  or  sleep  In  a  Sehram 
Rocker.  The  Sehram  Comfort  Rocker,  fltted  with  con¬ 
volute  sprlncs  (OxeftMlve  patented  Sehram  faaturei,  InstanUy 
gives  your  body  exactly  the  proper  polae.  It  flts  Itself  to  you. 
giving  you  a  buoyaacrleldlng  support,  almost  marvelous  In  Its 
soothing  restfulneas.  'The  springs  are  reaponalve  to  every  move¬ 
ment.  No  squeaks,  marriiu  otfurnlturs  or  wearing  of  carpets 
as  with  ordinary  rockets.  Durable  for  more  than  one  lifetime. 
Vhat  makes  a  mars  daaftaUs,  asasMs  aa4  aa4mtm  CWisImsi 
or  KdkAyGiill^sSckBmCamiartKacharisrtks  hamsT 
This  la  our  special  guaranteed  offer:  Order  a  rocker  from  one 
of  our  regular  dealers  or  direct.  Use  It  In  your  home  for  thirty 
days.  If  not  entirely  aatlsfaetory  money  wU  be  refunded.  Write 
for  Ulustrstloiis,  showing  many  styles  In  a  wide  range  of  prices 
and  local  dealer's  name.  Ifnodealerweahlpdtreetdrelchtpre- 
pahLi  on  thirty  days' trial  with  return  prinlage.  Write  at  once. 
A.  W.  SCHRAM  A  SONS  CO..  Dept.  B.  Oakkoah,  Wis. 


Order  Ckrist- 
maj  Prmuts 


Rish  theButton-and 


tlQ  CA  kiys  this  Gomuino 
Mahogamy  “Colonial  ' 
SewiagTaliie.  Has leaves aad 
drawers  with  temovaUe  trays.  Top 
35  x18  m.  Yea  mvc  $10.00. 


Tins  Genuine  Makog-  VQ  7^ 
any  Mmtc  Cabinet  Only  •  Tw«  <  w 
Ptamh  or  Dal  bnirh  on  all  udes.  Top 

21x17  in.  Retal  Value  $18.00.  VV 

Send  2S  cents  for  Bishop’s  1  mB 

of  corraet  Fmtrm  •  Just  like  cat.  B 
Stjrleto  Skew*  over  1000  de- 
•ifiM.  Telk  yea  how  to  eave 

oacN-lkird  ia  baymt  DRECTo  TkkBookeoelsSl.SOtepaklisk. 
Write  today.  Manr  peofie  iooroer  ken  lo  puiekne  tkeir  niraili^ 
a'td  we  try  lo  taeke  ii  )iMt  n  eny  lo  cel  food  fvnubme  at  the  rifkt 
for  dw  binrer  vrho  caaaot  laake  die  trip.  Order  yoer  Chrieten  Oifli 
eaiiy.  We  dap  wkaa  aad  wkere  lequeeled,  finrantnfinf  nie  defirery, 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

24-36  Ionia  Strodt  '  *  Grand  Rapirie,  Mick. 

Reference:  Aay  Grand  Rapidi  baak. 


W  w-  Foot  Kent  Slhlea 

.  Back  Out  of  blgrht 

Thousands  Tired  People 

(n  Royal  Rett  Chairs — aijustabU  to  twenty  diferent 
comfoeiabU  Positions — push  the  button  and  rert  every 
day.  Do  not  endure  ordinary  diaira  when  practically 
the  tame  price  boys  you  a  Royal  Rest  Chair,  with  or 
srithoot  rsmorable  coahioas.  footrest,  and  eoncoaled 
mackiino  basket— exclaslTO  feature. 

Made  la  oak  or  mahrrsany,  and  finished  in  uy  style  to 
match  your  furnitnre.  7So  atylea,  prices  f is  to  Sioo. 

Ask  your  dealer  tor  Ure  Royal  Rest  Chair — accept  no 
Imitation. 

The  Royal  Chair  Company 

802  WaH  Street.  Sturgia,  Michigan. 


I^VUi  lABi/] 

ToHATO  ^ 
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Do  you  know  that  home  surroundmgs  exert 
a  wonderful  influence  on  domestic  happiness  ? 
You  do  ? 

Do  you  know  that  every  room  in  your  home 
can  be  artistically  and  elegantly  furnished  at 
a  price  that  is  ridiculously  low  ?  You  don’t? 

THEN  you  owe  it  to  yourself — your  family 
— to  investigate  this  proposition.  Not  know¬ 
ing  means  a  direct  loss  in  money  to  you  and 
your  family  every  time  you  buy  a  piece  of 
furniture. 

Double  the  Purchasing  Power 
of  Your  Money 

HOW?  By  having  the  (urniture  shipped  direct  to 
you  from  the  factory  in  the  natural  wood — or  Mained 
— and  in  assembled,  easy-to-put-together  sections, 
together  with  all  the  materials  necessary  to  give  it  the 
proper  finish. 

You  ask ;  How  does  this  method  reduce  the  price  ? 
There  are  five  reasons. 

FIRST,  yba  pay  but  one  profit  only — the 
mcmafacturer’e  profit. . 

SECOND.  You  do  not  pay — but  wait — space 
in  this  publication  is  mighty  expensive.  Why  tell  only 
part  of  the  story  ?  Oiu  new  Catalog  No.  1 1  goes 
into  detail  and  a  POSTAL  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
It  shows  an  extensive  line  of  furniture  for  every  room 
in  the  house,  club  or  office,  each  piece  backed  by  a 
guarantee  of  aatisfaction  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  you  will  know. 

Send  That  Poatal  Now — Right  Now. 


Brooks  Manufacturing  Co. 

1712  Ruat  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


DELICIOUS 

APPETIZING 

SATISFYING 

Savory  as  the  red-ripe  fruit 
from  which  it  is  made. 

Blue  Imel 

"  TCHUP 

The  kind  that  keeps  after  it  is 
opened. 

Selected  tomatoes,  picked  at  per¬ 
fection  and  skillfully  blended  with 
ap^tizing  natural  spices — prepared 
in  atmosphere  that  is  crystal  clean. 

Contsuna  only  those  ingredients 
recognized  and  endorsed  hy 
the  United  States  Government. 


An  noducts  braring  mr  mine  are  equany 
wholesaaie  and  deUcioua.  Imia  on  our 
label  when  you  buy  souiia.  ielliei,  pre¬ 
serves.  jams,  canoed  f  mils,  vegetables  and 
meats. 

A  useful  little  booklet,  "Original 
Menus:'  gives  a  host  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  easy,  delicious  meals. 
Write  for  it. 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO.> 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  Everybody'i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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AST  season  we  placed  emphasis  on  the  curative  value  of  citric  acid  as 
found  in  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

With  the  first  su^estion  of  the  use  of  this  grape  fruit  in  rheumatic 
and  febrile  conditions  came  a  quick  endorsement  from  physicians  and 
the  public.  We  say  “as  found  in  the  Atwood  Grape^  Fruit,”  for  At¬ 
wood  Grape  Fruit  is  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind  that  it  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  in  a  class  by  itself  when  used  either  as  a  luxury  or  medicinally. 


Its  superiority  is  not  an  accident.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company  (the 
largest  producer  of  grape  fruit  in  the  world) 
has  sacrificed  everything  for  QUALITY.  An 
initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  was  incurred  ;  everything  that  science 
or  experience  could  suggest  was  done  to  pro¬ 


duce  QUALITY ;  even  then,  many  trees,  as 
they  came  to  maturity,  bore  just  good,  ordin¬ 
ary  grape  fruit,  but  not  good  enough  for  the 
Atwood  Brand.  Therefore  thousands  of  big, 
bearing  trees  were  either  cut  back  to  the  trunk 
and  rebudded  to  SUPERIOR  VARIETIES 
or  dug  out  entirely. 


So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation 
and  elimination  has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR, 
as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 

Atwood  Grape  Fruit  is  sold  by  high  class  dealers  and  always  in  the  trad*- 
mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

Buy  it  by  Bie  box;  it  wfll  keep  for  weeks  and  improve.  Price  for  either 
bright  or  bronxe,  ^  per  standard  box  containing  54, 64  or  80  grape  fruit. 

ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ON  ledcy  Adirondack  hilltidea  the  aturdy 
rock  maplea  srow,  ttnrinc  up  iwcetneM 
from  the  air  and  aoil.  In  Marcn  and  April, 
when  the  tun  shinea  warm  on  the  artowy  alopea, 
the  treea  are  tapped  and  the  aap,  which  b  clear 
aa  aprins  water,  ia  fathered  and  evaporated  tili, 
reduced  to  its  twentieth  eaeence,  there  remaina 
the  aimpleat  and  nircat  of  aurara,  with  a  flavor 
aa  sweet  and  distinctive  as  the  wild  strawhctTV, 
which  later  on  nestles  at  the  maple’s  roots. 


MAPLE  CREAMS 


otkwr 


arw  Bade  ia  tka  Adaroodacks, 
froB  Bspla  aasar  coBbiaed 
with  coaatry  craaB.  No 


ar  iaaradieat  is  mad  wMi  tka  excaptsoa  of  vaaiUa  flavoriax.  Lam  dadatily 
parad  coafactiom  kava  aevar  aqaalad  tka  waxy  aaioritkaeB  aad  daBcacv  of 
tkissweat.  **  Eva,**  in  tka  New  Oriaana  Picayaaa,  says  af  tkc  candy;  “It  glides 
down  tho  thromt  tiko  a  sort  of  aa/akfa  dacnaaaa  oatin  and  Isooas  tAa  mtorieh 
longing  that  only  sack  dalaetahlmm  can.  ’  Maple  Cream  kcakom  owe  ikeir 
succeB  aa  Buck  to  tkeir.4iamlicity  aa  to  tka  dakriom  flavor. 

Packedinbirdibarkquartert,halveaandpoundboxes,  gt.OO.  Meta.  lOUN  R  RURNHAIUI  FaaAw  NV 
and  25  eta.  Sent  ezprew  ixepaid  if  your d^er  cannot  supply  you.  •» wsllx  D.  DCI IVlvrir^lvl,  rlianCX,  1  v.  1  . 

MALTEETMlLK 
Lunoh  Tabloia 

A  satisfying,  convenient  lunch,  for  travelers,  business  men  and  women. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  emergency.  For  children,  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  candy.  Have  a  package  handy  at  home,  in  your  desk,  traveling  bag  or  pocket. 

AsA  /Of  ** HORLIOK'S,**  jMglmml—Ogmglmm,  Drrngglmtmm  Frmm  splm  ffaoliss,  Mfla. 


HORLICK’S 


SAFE  AND  GENTLE. 


Bottub  at  tmc  Sntmgs,  Buon  fksi;  fhmmvtr. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

than  you  ever  dreamed  possible  decorating  china, 
burnt-wood,  metal,  pillow-tops,  etc.,  in  colors  from 
photographs.  Men  successful  as  women.  Learned  at 
once,  no  talent  required.  Takes  like  wild-fire  every¬ 
where.  Send  stamp  quick  for  particulars. 

C.  O.  VALLANCE  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


MAKE  YOUR  FOOD  YOUR  DOCTOR 


_Baa4  fora  rrwa copy  ot  Wvw  MamWaa.  Tka  P— P  rnrr 
Moras.  Edllad  by  Um  ytood  Kxpert.  Dr  JoUaa  P.  rntC 
Thoaa^  CoalalBlaat  many  Intaraatiac  and  inaune- 
UvaarCMca  on  tbo  carattvo  power  of  natural  fooda  Taaohm 
bow  to  aataot  aad  eombta*  foods  for  yoor  pood  f  roB  tbo  aSand- 
polnt  of  oeoDOBy.  pleaoara,  baiUdi.  power  and  loaxovlty.  Ulrcs 
a  eoBpMSa  aolatfea  of  th#  U<rb  eoet-of  living  probMm.  Sand 
torntrw  oopy  KKday  to  nu  issa  aocias.  SM  w.  snaat.  S.  T. 


The  ndrertiaementa  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  ate  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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WRICMT'8  above  all.  others 


Wright’s  Health  Underwear 

WINTER  WINDS 

b«ve  no  terrors  for  the  man  who  wears  Wright's  Health  Underwear.  The  only  underwear 
known  that  actually  ventilates  the  body  whQo  keeping  it  wamu  WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDER¬ 
WEAR  is  lined  vriUi  the  “Fleece  of  Comfort,”  consisting  of  many  little  loops  of  purest  wool  so 
woven  that  they  never  k>se  their  softness  nor  mat  in  the  laundry. 

Ask  for  WRIGHT'S,  the  real  health  underwear  at  a  moderate  price. 

WRIGHTS  FAMOUS  SPRING  NEEDLE  UNDERWEAR 

DEMANDS  THE  ATTENTION  OF  EVERY  MAN 

Just  the  kind  of  underwear  for  the  man  who  is  kxddng  for  Quality  at  popular  prices. 

It  is  permanently  elastic,  fits  perfectly  and  holds  its  shape  indefinitely. 

Made  in  cotton,  wool  and  worsted.  The  superiority  of  the  fabric  in  our  “SPRING  NEEDU 
RIBBED  UNDERM^AR”  suggests  garments  of  much  higher  price,  and  the  fit  and  finish 
confirm  the  “Wright's”  reputation  in  the  underwear  field.  Union  suits  and  two-piece  garments. 

ASK  YOVR  DEALER -BE  SVRE  YOV  GET  WRlGHrS  ' 

Free  Booklet,  “Dresung  for  Health,”  explains  the  famous  loop.  Write  for  it  today. 

WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


Vbur  Qiristmets  Ust 


Everybody  on 
ycur  list  would 
enjoy  feme  one 
of  the  Whitman 
paclcpges  choco¬ 
lates  and  confec- 
tk  ns.  If  you  do 
not  know  our  local 
agert  write  early 
for  “Suggestions.” 

Makers  of  Whitnan** 
infitantanoouM  Ckocolate 


$1.00 
a  pound; 
in  halves,  one 
two,  three  and 
five  poundv 
Sent  postpaid 
where  we 
have  no  agent. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc.,  PWadelphia,  U.S.A. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Mi 


The  advertiaeaKaU  in  EvendxMly't  Ma8aai«»arc  indexed.  Tom  to  pace  a. 
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$159  Dining  Suite  in  Quartered  White 


<h^A50  n  nn  •  uimng  auite  in  sju 

$70-  Buys  Thisr^^ri^ra 


Lowest  cash  store  prices  as  follows; 

R*.  4M  RaOet  wtik  RmM  rmM4  flata  «irr«r.  S4i.nS 

a*.  43S  «Mm  I'aktoft. . 4t4W 

Mm,  S44  4Mn.  Pedeet*!  Tnhle.  with  t  !««▼««.  top 

Md  pedentol  tork  . . 41.M 

He.  HM  (‘•rTer>i  Chtor, . 4.M 

life  Mm,  190  maeri, . tt^ 

»e^r*t  prtoe, .  .  ,  $I49.M 

**eMM-PMkt**  priee,  TtuM 

Two  Xmas  Books  Mailed  Free 

Send  for  our  bif  catalog  aad  new  supplemeot,  full  <4 
Chr.stmas  tup^estioM.  showing  orer  9M  spleadii 
pieces  of  Mi'^siun  and  Bungalow  tumiiurr,  anp  one  sold 
alwoe  at  liaU  store  price.  WHto  today  to 

COMEPACKT  FURNITURE  CO. 
1206  Edwin  StrMt«  Ann  Arbor*  Mick. 


- 

n 

E 

"  "■tl  ^ 

i>  irntmi  mm  .  nn" •  9  —  ■ 

.Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


A  Christmas  Gilt 
lor  Wile  or  Sweetheart 


A  stofle  dr^  diffuses  tin  odor  of  a  dtoosaad 
blossonw  aad  bvts  for  weeks.  50  times  the  htreatth 
of  other  psriiiiDes.  Made  bp  a  aew  procen;  coa- 
tains  ao  alcoboL 

Pul  up  ia  a  cut  class  bottW  wffli  looc  ffk** 
stopper;  packed  la  a  maple  case. 

4  odors^Uly  of  the  Valley,  Vkdet.  Roae.  Crab- 
apple.  $1.50  a  botde  all  orer  the  world  wbetever 
plumes  are  sold ;  or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
check,  stamps  or  taoaer  ur^.  Money  returned  If 


ybuCan  Dress  Well 
mOn^FJAWeek 


MEN’S  FASraONABLE  CLOTHES 
MADE  TO  ORDER 

AFTER  LATEST  NEW  YORK  DESIGNS 
We  Win  tnat  any  hoMM  nnn  uorwhere.  We 
CuaraDtee  a  perfect  tt.  Bend  tor  our  eemplce 
and  book  of  laleat  New  York  fteliloae  dm 

EXCHANGE  CLOTHING  CO.  (Ik.) 

“DEPARTMENT  E” 

*■>*■■»  'Mill,.  Sr.  lat 
Ot  I’wep.IhreMhlelle.  I  Park  Phee,  M.  T.  CKy 


ON  CREDIT  BY  MAIL 


Do  Your  Own 
Printing 


Cards,  circulara,  book,  Dewspei>er.  Preit 
SS.  LaracrPlS.  Rotary  160.  Savenoney. 
Biz  profit  printiiic  for  othen.  All  taty, 
lulet  ienC_  Write  factory  tor  preat  cat- 
alo(.  TYPE,  car^  paper. 


I'tlOC 


TheM  '‘Little  Adi”  are  Remarkable  BiiaineM  Getter* — Ask  Us  for  Proof 

RATE — $2.S0  a  line — 10^  discount  for  6  consecutive  insertions.  Smallest  space  sold  4  lines. 
As  wc  cannot  know  each  Classified  Advertiser  personally,  we  request  the  assist* 
ancu  of  our  readers  in  exciudine  from  these  columns  anything  qucstionahle. 


REAL  ESTATE— FARM  LANDS 


_ _ AL AB AM A _ 

LANDS  IN  ALABAMA  AND  MISSISSIPPI.  FOR  FRUIT, 
Vejetablee.  O>tton,  SuRar  Cane,  Pecans,  Bumatra  Shaded  Tobacco. 
General  Farming  StociL  etc..  S5  to  SIO  an  acre.  Elasy  terms. 
Folder  and  Map  tree.  O.  Kllbom,  Treas.,  Mobile,  Ala. _ 

ARIZONA 

BUY  LANDS  IN  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY,  ARIZONA,  UNDER 
Roojevell  Uam.  Raise  oranges,  trult,  altaifa,  melons.  Highest 
reljras;  no  failures.  Land  selling  1100  an  acre  up.  Write  to-day 
tor  nsw  booklet  and  six  months'  subscription  to  "1  be  Earth”  Free. 
C.  L.  BeaRraves,  Gen.  Colonisation  Agent,  A.  T.  A  B.  F.  Ry.,  1130 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. _ 

_ ARKANSA  S _ 

ARKADELPHlA  needs,  and  offers  special  Inducements  with  Ideal 
locations  to,  truck,  fruit,  stock,  creamery,  dairy,  general  farmers — 
cannlnt.  Ice,  peanut,  han.lle,  furniture,  pottery  factories.  Free  booklet 
describee  fully.  Arkadelpiila  Pfogresslve  Lea^e..Arkadelphla,  Ark. 

CALIFORNIA 


FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  llomeseeker.  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world.  _ 

MANATEE,  FLORIDA— AMERICA’S  FRUIT  &  GARDEN 
Market.  Farms  at  low  prices,  net  you  $500  to  $1500  profit  per  acre 
each  year.  Celery,  grapefruit,  oranges  and  vegetables  reach  per^ 
faction  here.  Healthful  climate,  quick  transportation.  Free  booklet 
upon  request.  Address  J.  W.  White,  Gen’l  Industrial  Agt.,  SAL 
Ry.,  Dept.  14,  Norfolk,  Va. 

~  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.— THE  NEW  VORKllF- THE'SOUTIT. 
Reconstructed  by  Commercial  Democrats  and  Chicago  Osone. 
Wide-open  city.  Don’t  scatter  In  wild  southern  feud  towns. 
Lands  and  lots  with  free  Water  front — $10  down,  $5  monthly. 
Our  Tell-the-Truth  booklet  free.  Write  Half  Million  Club. 

DE  LAND,  THE  ATHENS  OF  FLORIDA.  ~HlKh.~di7.  health¬ 
ful;  University  advantages.  For  Information  about  De  Land, 
Volusia  County  or  Florida  In  general,  address  The  Business  Men’s 

League,  De  I^d,  norlda, _ 

tc  ta.v.ta  atil  taaa".'  t;;zaa‘ — Most  Popular 
winter  resort  In  America.  250  miles  auto  roads;  golf  links,  clubs, 
theatres,  boating,  nahlng,  dancing,  etc.  You  have  to  live  somewhere 
why  not  In  TampaT  Bend  for  literature.  Board  of Trade,Tampa,  Fla. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 
It  describes  our  $100  five  acre  farms.  10%  month^.  Pros- 
per  Colony  Company,  Drawer  10,  Taft,  Orange  County,  Florida. 


$2$  CASH  and  $1$  PER  MONTH  buys  a  $500  buUdlng  site  In  San 
DIejo.  Values  rapidly  alvanclng.  Exposition  City  IttlS.  New  R.  R. 
building.  Most  Southerly  port  to  Panama  Canal.  Write  for  booklet, 
inaps,etc.  Southwestern  InvestmentCo.,1142”D”  Bt.,  Ban  Dlego,Cal. 


COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
not  In  experimental  state.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to 

Srivate  corporations.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abun- 
ance.  Ideal  cllraate,  perfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries. 
Fr<»  booklet.  Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto.  Cal. 

_ COLORADO _ 

I  WILL  GIVE  half  Interest  In  320  Acres  finest  land  In  Colorado 
to  party  who  will  spend  $5000  tor  pumping  plant  and  development. 
Make  land  worth  $l00  per  acre.  Plenty  of  water,  deep  rich  soil;  grow 

alfalfa,  potatoes,  suger  beets.  Chas.  H.  Terry,  Denver,  Colo. _ 

WHEAT  LAND  IN  COLORADO.— IRRIGATED  FARMS 
and  table  lands  at  a  bargain.  Raises  wheat,  alfalfa,  oats,  com  and 
potatoes.  Climate  right;  prices  right;  Write  Now  to  A.  J.  Mitchell, 

Ovid,  Colo. _ 

GENERAL  STORE  INVOICE  WITH  BUILDING  $I0.$M.M 
making  33  per  cent  each  year.  No  competition.  Chance  for 
you  to  make  easy  money.  Prairie  Land  and  Farms  for  sale. 

Healthful  country. _ Howard  Gamble,  Sheridan  Lake.  Colo. _ 

GOING  WEST: — Reliable  Information  on  ^  business  openings, 
and  real  estate  Investments.  Write  us  your  desires  lor  location. 
Our  plans  s’lccessful.  We  find  what  you  want.  RoUe-WUcox  Co., 
367  Gas  Bldg.,  Denver. _ 

_ G  E  O  R  GJ^A _ 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  Bottom  lands.  Pecans,  trult,  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables.  Only  $18.50  an  acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per 
month.  5  acres  or  mo-e.  Title  perfert.  No  Interest  or  taxes. 
Write  Parker  A  Parker,  No.  30,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IRRIGATED  CROPS  NEVER  FAIL.  Cheap  lands.  Big  crops. 
Grain,  bay,  fruit,  sugar  beets.  Fine  climate,  soli,  sunshine  and 
water,  write  for  illustrated  booklet.  C.  C.  Moore  Real  Estate 
Co.,  Bt.  Anthony  A  Ashton,  Idaho. _ 

_ L  _  Ji-  LlNOl  S _ 

BARGAIN  Chicago  Suburban  home,  20  minutes  from  heart  of 
dty. — near  lake,  Jesuit  College  and  Northwestern  University.  At¬ 
tractive  9  room  frame  on  45x133  ft.  Artlstle  Interior.  Combination 
hot  watsr,  steam  beaL  C.  M.  B..  1116  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  4SS  ACRE  FARM  In  the  richest  trucking  district  of  Florida. 
Ov"  200  ZC7CZ  cleared  aad  feeeed.  K  mile  from  station.  Spur  on  the 
land.  On  hard  road  6  miles  from  Gainesville,  county  seat.  Price 

$16.00  per  acre.  Terms.  Write  H.  B.  Coe.  Gainesville.  Fla. _ 

PUNTA  GORDA — The  January  Gardens  of  Florida  will  make  you 
Independent  for  life.  Small  monthly  payments.  Opportunity  knocks 
but  once.  Don’t  delay.  Write  to-day  for  our  nrautlful  booklet, 
prices  and  terms.  Coveys  Florida  Plantation  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

GARDEN  CITY  ON  HILLSBOROUGH  BAY.  Tired  of  stren¬ 
uous  city  life  with  small  returns?  Striving  to  make  ends  meet  on 
a  Northern  farm?  A  home  In  Garden  City,  50  minutes  from  Tam¬ 
pa’s  50,000,  means  Long  Life,  Prosperity  and  Happiness— Ideal  cli¬ 
mate;  fertile  land.  Panama  Canal  gives  land  Investment  value — 
Townslte  growing  rapidly  but  many  good  locations  left — Lots  $50  to 
$225  (some  waterfront)  cash  or  easy  terms — Write  now  for  booklet 
ud  guarantee.  W.  D.  Davis.  P.  O^^x  1057,  Tampa,  Fla. 

FLORIDA  FARM  LAND.  Ten  dollars  an  acre  and  upwimd. 
Send  tor  our  list  of  farms,  groves  and  garden  land.  Northern 
agents  wanted.  The  Gould-Wootten  Company,  Box  726,  DeLand 
Florida. 

LANDS  AND  LAKES,  POLK  COUNTY,  Heart  of  Worth  While 
Florida.  Exceptionally  superior  orange,  early  vegetable,  stock 
raising  farms.  Hplendidly  picturesque  lake  front  home-sites.  Book- 

let  tree.  Southern  Land  Becuritlee  Co.,  Bartow,  Florida.  _ 

FLORIDA  FARMS.  It  la  cheaper  to  buy  Improved  lands  with 
buildings  and  other  Improvements,  than  to  buy  wild  lands  from  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  at  questionable  prices.  Write  for  list  of  Improved 
farms.  S.  Jacobs,  Tampa.  Florida. 

FOR  A  HOMEOR  AN  INVESTMENT Choctawbatchee Peninsu¬ 
la,  Washington  Co.  Jqa.,  has  few  equals.  All  natural  resources  to  make 


climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  In  United  Btates.Tbe  home  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Finest  and  highest  priced  oranges 
of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ^ound  at  wholesale  prices. 
Bunatrokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  Fish,  oysters,  clams  and  game 

Ealore.  Fine  boating  and  salt-water  bathing.  Investigate  thoroughly 
I  all  we  ask.  Write  to-day  tor  literature,  sample  of  soil,  maps,  etc. 
Banta  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  412  Northwestern  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 


nXASB  MENTION  EVEEYBODySiatAaAZINE  WREN  YOU  WEITE  TO  ADVESTISEBS. 
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REAL  ESTATE— FARM  LANDS— Continued 
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LOUISIANA  1 

1  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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'apcfran  eoltni*.  loraitl- 
>U.  UchUj  loeatad.  All 
k^tnfuiaatloa,  etc.  Santii 


_ ISLE  OF  PINES _ 

“WATCH  US  OROW"  Is  ths  watchword  of  McKlnl 
PlBta.  Beautiful.  Healthful  lalaud  M  miles  south  orBavi 
Lansst  Amerloan  Ootoar  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  1^ 


COLONIZATION  TRACTS— Tl  MBER  LANDS— FARM 
Thuds.  I  havs  tbs  very  nnest  seiectloo  of  mooey-makets  In  Loiuil- 
ana  and  adjolnlnc  States,  for  sale  at  rery  low  prleaa,  and  on  rary 
mar  terma  Rich  soil,  easy  acoem,  and  Cheap  land.  J.  Edw. 
CrtwsL  1001  Hibernia  Bide..  New  OiWm,  La. 

MISSISSIPPI 


FOR  A  HOME  OR  INVESTMENT— MlasMstppi  fruit  and 
truck  Farms  crow  S  crops  per  year  and  net  1300  to  MOO  per  aera. 
laeatad  3  mass  from  Luoedale,  the  County  Sent.  S  acres  etaarad 
will  east  $310.  Cash  $10.  Balanee  monthly.  Wrtto.  Eubank 
Farms  Co..  Block  43,  PIttsburc.  Fa. 


3  TO  3  CROPS  YEARLY.  SIM  TO  SSM  PROFIT  Par  Aera  Ih 
•ruak,  near  Gulfport.  Mlm.;otnersare<lolMlt,whynotyouTPeeansL 
srapalrult  or  oraufm  on  tha same  land.  $30  e^.  $10  sseMhly  buyslO 
aerasaons  bsttarTPree  Hlustrated  book.EdwlnB.Lhi^Qulfport.Mhn. 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  CALIFORNIA.  Orance.  Oc.  paean.  Eimllah  walnul  and 
craps  land  In  Gulf  Coast  Texas  at  Texas  prices.  Hlcb-prleed  erops 
raised  between  rows  while  trees  are  matuiinc.  Easy  terms.  (Home- 
saakeri’  rataa)  Illustrated  macasliM  tree.  Walter  B.  Ayraa,  733 
Postal  TeUpaph  Bide..  Chlcsco.  IlL _ 


FARMS  WITHIN  NEW  YORK  COMMUTER’S  AREA| 
la  the  middle  west  of  New  Jersey.  Suburbs  of  two  crest  efUaa. 
Buy  where  you  can  seU  easily  and  at  a  profit.  Where  city  people 
are  buylu  for  country  homes.  $40  to  $100  an  acre  with  all  im^va. 
manta.  BIc  Increase  la  values  certain  within  Ove  years.  Catalocues. 
E.  8.  Walls.  Fannats’  AceaL  Glen  kfoore,  Mercer  Co..  N.  J. 


BUY  LOTS  NEAR  FASTEST  OROWINO  CITY;  dollar  down, 
dollar  a  week.  Bank  deMvers  dead,  ninatrated  booklet  tree. 
Tohtn  Improvemant  Co.,  DapL  8,  Tobin.  Texas. 


NEW  MEXICO 


TEXAS  OUIDE  (flample  Copy)  Flue.  Valuable  tnlWmatlon. 
crccA  descriptions  and  prices  laM  various  parts  of  Texas:  30il 
bln  class  farms  and  oolonlaatJao  tracts.  Guide  Publlehlnc  Co.. 
Oulumbus.  Texas. _ - 


ASK  ABOUT  NEW  MEXICO— THE  NEW  STATE.  COaw  to 
-The  Land  ol  Mmahine.”  Rich  Intcatad  lands  Ideal  rttiMln 
Act  now  whfla  land  Is  ebaan.  We  seB  no  lamls  Write  to-day  far 
Isela.  Stata  ImmlcratlaB  Board.  Albaqaemue,  N.  M. 


S3.M  A  MONTH  OR  IS  CENTS  A  DAY  BUYS  a  Uttle  Itrl- 
fsM  Texas  Ranch  an  the  Gulf  Coast  that  wtU  make  yon  and  yours 
ladependaat.  Send  Ad*om  tor  Froo  LHarature.  Copta  Realty 
Co..  PoortA  Ills 


NEW  YORK 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


OHIO 


GROW  APPLES  AND  OROW  RICH  In  the  clorlous  fruit  dis¬ 
trict  of  Southern  British  ColumMs  Our  eholee  lands  SIO  cash  and 
SIO  monthly,  without  Interest.  Annual  prodta  $600  to  SIOOO  per  acre. 
Orehaid,  isrilis  poultry;  seaoery,  huntlnc.  Sahlnc.  boatlac^;  crand 
warm  eoasata;  adiooL  enureh,  poMolBes  store:  bm  aawmffl:  dally 
trains:  rinse  to  marksts:  unltmltad  demand  lor  products.  Write 
quick  lor  maps  photos  free  Information.  West  Kootenay  Fruit 
Lands  Compsiiy.  Dept.  V.,  N risen.  B.  C. _ 


WRITE  POR“BLUE  BOOK”  DESCRIBINO  CENTRALOHIO 
ears  atoek  and  dairy  farms  Good  roads,  markata,  schools  R.  D.. 
IMc^nam.  intaeurbaas  Delaware  la  the  seat  of  the  fsasoim  Ohio 
Weriayan  Dnivarrity.  Wm.  McRoberts  DaUwaiu,  Ohio. 


OREGON 


MISSOURI 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ON  CHESAPEAKER OHIO  RY. 
As  I^rw  as  $10  An  Acre:  rich  soil;  mild  orlntats  nearby  Eastarn 
markats  Handsome,  Uluatratad  booklet,  “Country  Life  In  Vlrcln- 
la"  (100  paces),  and  low  excuraloo  rataa.Addrem  G.  B.  Wall.  R^ 
BMate  Act..  C.  A  O.  Ry.;  Box  M.  E.,  Rlehmood.  Vs 


17c.  A  DAY  BUYS  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  YIROINIA. 
$300.00  Buys  An  Apple  Orchard  tract  In  tha  Beautiful  d'y*- 

Vallay  of  Vlrelnls  with  best  itranaportatton,  school  and  social 
advaataces:  doae  to  larce  Baatam  cltlea:  best  eUmate  and  people. 
SmaU  payment  down  and  liberal  terms  for  balsnco.  Writs  for 
beautiful  nunphlets  maps  and  exctirsloD  rates  Address 
F.  H.  La  Baums  A.  A  I.  AceoL  Norfolk  A  Wastam  Railway. 
Box  3013,  Roanoks  Vs 


VIRGINIA  FARMS.  OOOD  LEVEL  LAND  WITH  TIMBER, 
fruit  and  water,  fertile  soil,  no  Ions  winter,  no  drouchts  SIO  up  per 
am.  Write  for  our  Real  Estate  Herald  and  Map.  Dept.  ‘'m7‘ 
P)^  A  Oo.,  Inc.,  Peteraburc,  Vs 


AUTOMOBILES— TCX)LS 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNER— “KNOW  YOUR  CAR"|  A  COM. 
PLETE  praetteal  oourae  In  the  theory,  care  and  maBaceaneat  of 
motor  ears  clven  In  "  Homans'  Self-Propriled  VehMos"  m  Stand- 


TOOLS  FOR  THE  OARAOE.  SHOP  OR  HOUSB— The 
Tool-Moncar,  373  paces  Just  publlahed,  wW  be  luaWed  on  receipt 
of  6c.  MoatcumaryA  Oo.,  106  Fulton  Stem,  New  York  City. 


motor  ears  clven  In  "  Homans'  Self-Prbpriled  VehMos"  m  Stand-  I  Tool-Moacar,  373  paces  Just  publliae 
ard  handbook,  fuSyllluatratad.  price  S3  (postpaid).  Specimen  paces  of  6c.  MoatcumaryA^.,  106  FUlton 
free.  Audel  Co.,  IKihllahers.  63  Fifth  Avs,  nTy.  ' 

FLCASK  MXNTWN  EVEkYBODT'S  MACAZIlfE  YOU  WkITE  TO  ADVEETISEES. 


CHEAP  LAND:  4700  Aeres  Mliineoots  M.60;  16M  e^. 


Mtnn.,  36:  336  seres  Minn.,  I 


1. _ _ cres  Louhbum,  #1.60:  easy 

terms.  Schwab  Bros.,  Ounrnnty  Bide..  Minneapolis  Minn. 

NEW  FALL  CATALOOUE  OP  “BIQQEST  FAR**  ***" 
OAINS”  Just  out  14  States  stock,  tooli  and  crops  Included  with 
manyat  aaeriSoa  prtem  to  aattls  asum  quleUy.  Com  BU- 
Uoo»10.  E.  A.  Strout.  47  Wmt  S4th 8S.  oor.  B  way,.  N.  Y. 


3I.6M  ACRES  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  DITCHED  Bottom 
Land.  Dltehea  Just  eorapieted.  New  oountn  opanluc  up.  Pries 
S16.00  per  acre.  Terma  S  eaah,  balance  lont  Uaw  e%7No  bSls  ao 
rocks,  Just  fertSe  aoU.  Produces  evwythlnc  from  whaat  to  oettoa. 
Sold  MIO  aeres  In  past  two  months.  Valnat  advaadac  thaS  WIE 
aeU  traeu  40  acres  and  np.  Writs  Star  Ranch  A  Land  Oo. 
NeaieyvlUs  Mo. 


m 


m 


m 
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S  AND  16  ACRE  ORANOE  AND  FIO  laad  tracts  elsat  to 
Houston.  Monthly  Payments  Write  for  deeerfpOve  Uteratuie. 
AllMoo-Rlehay  Co..  Mason  BldE..  Houston.  Texas _ 


VIRGINIA 


SLOT  MACHINES  MAKE  FORTUNES.  CHAMPION  Gum 
•nd  CboooUte  mAclilnM  Are  the  blgrest  a^era  and  laat  loogeat.  Tn 
a  (aw  and  be  ooovtncad.  Don’t  ddag.  Boston  Coin 
Company.  No.  384  Albany  Btreet.  Boaton. _ 


and  elaanlng  aatabllahmanL  aieallant  Oeld^ery 
•d.  splaodM  i.n«ts  Wa  tall  you  bow.  ^Wrlta 
Ben-Voodf  Bya^.  Dei^  O.  Btaunton.  Va. 


INVESTMENTS— BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  It  Is  wttbln  your  means  to 
obtain,  tan  yaara  hanoa.  tlOO.OO  a  month  for  yourself  and  your 
widow,  for  Ufa.  Write  for  partleulars,  Alfred  Hills,  1744  ULoadway, 


FIRST  MORTOAOB  LOANS,  Net  6%  to  7%,  on  farm  and 
City  property  In  tbs  richest  farming  belt  In  Oklahoma.  Write 
tor  list  of  aeeurltles.  Conservative  Loan  A  Abstract  Co.,  Sbawnae, 
Oklahoma. 


7%  FIRST  MORTOAQE  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS.  Wa  remit 
principal  and  Interest  Items  without  eharga.  Write  for  references 
tnsUtuUooa  that  find  our  loans  aattafactory.  First 
AmarUlo,  Texas. 


^5 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTOAOES  net  6%  to  7%.  and  can  be  had 
from  $500  upwards.  Absolutely  aafe  and  steadily  Increaalns  tn 
value.  Not  utected  by  trusts  or  p^ea.  Better  than  Savings  Banka. 
Worth  Investigating.  Write  to  Mods  and  Mortgages,  Monadnoek 
Block.  Chicago,  tor  free  aample  copy.  It  tells  aU  about  them. 


4%  INTEREST  PAYABLE  SEMUANNUALLY.  Our  Real 
Estate  Savings  Bonds  are  a  direct  obligation,  further  secured  by 
first  mortgages  In  trust.  $200.00  or  more  In  equal  hundreds.  Safe, 
convenient,  liberal.  Write  for  Booklet  F.  Tbe  Day  A  Hansen 
Security  Co^  Spokane,  Wash.  Paid  up  capital  $1,000,000.00. 


BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  In  Sunny  South.  A  ’* Harvard”  tor  book- 
keeplnv.  banking,  penmanahlpAtenograpby,  typewriting,  telepapby. 
New  stone  building;  fine  equlpmenL  able  faculty,  dormitory.  Catalog 
tree.  Tampa  Business  College.  Tampa,  Florida,  L.  M.  Hatton,  Pres. 

PLUMBINa,  ELECTRICITY.  BRICKLAYING  or  Mechan¬ 
ical  Draughting,  taught  by  expert  workmen.  Short  time  and 
“mall  cost.  Positions  always  open.  Catalogue  tree.  Write  to-day. 
(Oyne  National  Trade  Schools,  24  Illinois  St.,  Chlcsgo. 


PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week.  Valuable 
Invention  by  expm  stenographer — Not  by  mere  theortsL  Wrttert 
In  Government  employ.  Speed  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  band. 

Paragon  Shorthand  CoUege,  New  Orleans.  Lfc _ 

LEARN  TO  DRAW,  CONSTANT  DEMAND  FOR  ARTISTS 
of  abUlty.  We  teach  cartooning,  caricaturing  and  Ulustratlng  by 
mall.  Write  lor  course  of  Instruction  and  prise  competition.  Nat'l 
School  of  Caricature.  121  World  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


THE  ACOU8TICON  MAKES  THE  DEAF  HEAR  INSTANT- 
I.V.  No  trumpM,  unsightly  or  cumbersome  apparatus.  Special 
I  struments  lor  Theatres  and  Churches.  In  suooeariul  use  through- 
<"4t  the  country.  Booklet  with  endorsement  of  those  you  know 
I'ee.  Address  K.  F.  Turner,  Pres't.  General  Acoustic  Co.,  1267 
liroadway.  New  York  City. 


SELECTED  TEXAS  ANOORA  OOAT  SKINS  RUOS— White 
'  :iSx2S  Inches.  Long  fleece.  $4.50  delivered.  Cash  srlth  order. 
'Vest  Tanning  On.,  Ban  Antonio,  Texas,  P.  O.  Box  AM. 


FOR  WOMEN 


LONO  BEACH  Ostrich  Farm.  Big  Factory  A  Farm.Worid  Beater 
for  Ostrich  Plumes.  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded.  Special  Prices. 


specialty Xong  Beach  Ostrich  Farm. 549  S.Broad’y,  Loe  Angeleg,  Cal. 


COLLECT  CHRISTMAS  DOLLARS  through  the  Clover  Club— 
you  may  earn  as  many  as  your  ambition  desires.  Pleasant,  dignified 
work  with  nothing  at  all  to  pay.  Send  name  and  address  before 
bedtime  to-night  tor  tree  "  Guide  to  Moneyville.”  Helen  Hathaway, 
Secretary,  Boom  12-14,  The  Dellneetor.  New  York. 


n.SASB  MKNTION  gVBllYBODY’S  MACAIIN*  WHEN  YW  WRITE  TO  ABVEETISBRS. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  your  buslneas  tn  Arlsona.  Cost  very  small.  No 
'ranehlse  or  annual  tax.  No  publle  statements.  No  stock  subecrip- 
lons  required.  No  restrictions.  Memhers  exempt  from  corporate 
'lebts.  Hold  all  meetings  and  do  bnsinsss  anywhere.  We  tumisn  Cor¬ 
porate  Record  and  Corporate  Management  tree.  Write  for  free 
' Book  of  Information”  on  Arlsona  Corporation  Laws,  Articles,  etc. 
Southwestern  Securities  A  Inv.  Co.,  Box  B48S.  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 


i 


IP  YOU  CAN  Interest  a  few  good  men  In  tbe  sale  of  my  iiyhMnp 
system,  on  a  contract  that  you  yourself  would  gladly  accept,  and  wU 
write  me  fully  as  to  your  experience.  I  wUl  send  you  about  200  plo- 
tures  of  stores  In  a  single  town,  showing  tbe  systems  In  use  and  aom< 
Interesting  letters  from  men  who  have  been  niung  and  selling  them 
for  over  tou^em  It  Is  far  iMter  ud  far  cheaper  than  eieetrlelt} 
or  gas.  M.  W.  Pltner,  22  Mlcl^an  St..  Chicago. 


DESIRE  TO  FORM  BUSINESS  CONNECTION  with  enpltal- 
■Bt  or  syndicate  to  buy  up  on  profit  aharing  ba^  desIrmMe  pl^ta- 
t^t  are  being  almost  given  sway  account  cotton  boll  weevlL 
J.  C.  Ford,  Summit,  Miss. 


INCORPORATED  OR  GOING  TO 


,  HAVE  ACCURATE  INFORMATION  at  your  elbow 
International  Corporation  Record  shows  how  to  start  the 


JOURNEY  TO  MONEYVILLE  along  with  the  Clover  aub— A 
dub  lor  every  girl  who  wants  more  money.  Nothing  to  pay,  nothing 
to  buy.  ** Guide  to  Moneyville”  sent  free  on  appUeatlon  to  secretary, 
Beisn  Hathasray,  Room  13-14,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 


MANUFACTURING  SITE  WANTED 


90 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


AGENTS — You  can  have  our  Uluetrated  Fall  catalofue,  con- 
(alnlna  everything  you  want  to  handle,  alao  dreea  gooda  samples 
(both  tree).  Write  to-day.  Joseph  T.  Simon  A  Co.,  666  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


WANTED— AGENTS  TO  SOLICIT  ORDERS  FOR  MADE- 
to-meaaure  underwear.  Those  taklng^orders  for  Custom  Shirts  and 
Clothes  preferred.  Big  opportunity.  Textile  Mfg.  Co.,  216  Insti¬ 
tute  Place,  Chicago,  lU. 


LIVE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  EVERY  COMMUNITY  TO 
operate  business  at  home.  Big  Income  weekly.  No  capital.  No 
canvassing.  Spare  time.  I  furnish  everything  to  Start.  Free 
particulars.  Voorhles,  Desk  MA,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WE  WANT  MEN  to  control  general  selling-agencies,  ti 
protected  territory,  tor  a  rapid  envaop-sealer— one  of  the  most 
successful  low-priced  oIBce-speclaltles.  No  capital  required  fo- 
try-out.  Territory  going  fast.  Saunders  Sealer  Co.,  1820  E.  40th  St 
Cleveland,  O. 


SIDE  LINE— ROAD  OR  CITY.  WE  TRAIN  MEN  TO  SELI 
onr  Product.  Write  requesting  territory.  Sales  course  free.  Ad 
dress  Sales  Manager,  Bird-Archer  Company.  New  York  City. 


AGENTS— STOP— BIO  MONEY  EASY— 00  Big  Money  Mai: 
ers:  Brand  New  selling  plan;  Everybody  buys;  Anybody  can  sell 
Biggest  ProOts.  Outnt  free  to  workers.  Write  for  catalogui 
MUIer  Co..  Box  E  165,  Muskegon,  Mich. _ 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  DAY  ON  OUR  M  W 


Pierce  Chemical  Co.,  486  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BRUSHESI  BRUSHESI  BRUSHES!— 30  new  varieties  of  tl 
Capitol  Brush — One  for  every  need  of  every  housekeeper — Our  giu' 
antee  protects  you  and  the  buyo^ — exclusive  rights— over  lOd 
pro6t.  Write  now  for  territory — Capitol  BrushlCo..  Hartford.  Cor. 


AGENTS — The  biggest  money-maker  ever  known.  The  new 
Canchester  Incandescent  Kerosene  Lamp  revolutionises  old  lighting 
methods.  Bums  air  Instead  of  money.  Six  times  blighter  than 
electricity,  gas,  or  acetylene  at  1-lOth  cost.  Bums  with  or  without 
mantle.  Burner  Sts  any  lamp.  Saves  76%  oil.  No  trimming 
wicks.  Showing  means  selling.  Territory  going  fast.  Write  to-d». 
Handsome  outst  furnished.  Canchester  Light  Co..  Dept.  B.. 
26  State  St.,  Chicago. _ 

MANAGERS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  to 
handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new,  permanent 
demand;  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Halstead.  45 
West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS — Steady  Income  Introducing  Thomas  Line  of  Hosiery 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Guaranteed  to  last  four  months  with¬ 
out  holes  or  gooda  replaced.  Latest  and  beat  agents'  proposition. 
Thomas  Hosiery  Co.,  1023  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  MAKE  SM  PER  CENT  SELLING  “Novelty  Sign 
Cards,"  Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Merchants  buy 
In  large  quantities.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  free.  Sullivan  Co., 
1236  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PAINT  SALESMEN;  We  are  offering  the  biggest  side  or  mat 
Hne  proposition  ever  made.  State  territory  and  class  of  trade  yu 

are  calling  on.  Address  Box  136,  Colllnwood,  Ohio. _ 

WIDOWS,  Ladles,  Men.  New,  Intwestlng,  ProOtable,  ea^ 
work.  Spare  time  or  permanent.  Sell  our  useful  specialties.  Oi 
Original  selling  plan  wlu  double  your  sales.  Particulars  and  premlii 

oner  Free._ Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  F^21.^laclne^  WIs. _ 

EXPERIENCED  OR  SUCCESSFUL  SALESMEN  TO  SELL 
gasoline  lighting  systems  suitable  tor  any  place  or  purpose:  attra  - 
tive  proposition;  write  tor  catalogue.  Doud  Lighting  Co.,  21  > 
No.  JeSerson  St.,  Chicago.,  Ill.,  Dept.  C. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  NOW  BEING  GIVEN  FOR  THE  Litl  a 
Olant  Household  Pump.  Removes  all  stoppages  In  waste  pipi  . 
Saves  plumbers'  bills,  prevents  noxious  gases.  Everyone  r;  :i 
anord  ft,  everyone  can  operate  It.  Absolute  monopoly  gr&nti  l 
If  the  light  man.  Address  at  once  J.  E.  Kennedy,  41  Park  Kuu , 

Dept.  30,  New  York. _ 

AGENTS — Write  at  once  for  our  new  Department  Catalogii’ . 
Illustrating  over  600  specialties  for  agents  exclusively.  Rue  . 
Hosiery,  Aluminum  goods.  Patented  novelties,  etc.  Big  mom 
makers.  Dundee  Mfg.  Co.,  46  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


AGENTS  FOR  OUR  NFW  LIMITED  POLICIES.  Premlunn 
range  from  Sl.OO  to  SIO.OO  an..ually.  Write  To-day.  Liberal  com 
missions:  virgin  territory.  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  (Dept.  E;,  217  La  Salle  Efeet,  Chicago.  _ 


WANTED— SUCCESSFUL  TAILORING  SALESMEN— LiN 
eral  propositions  to  men  who  eontrol  trade  in  this  line.  Our  sysicm 
enables  salesmen  to  double  their  sales.  Only  those  who  ha\e 
established  trade  and  want  to  Increase  sales  and  earnings  nc'  il 
apply.  All  eorrespondence  strictly  confidential.  W,  D.  Scbniiilt 
A  Co.,  Jackson  Blvd.  A  Green  St.,  Chicago. 


Toilet  Combinations.  Highest  quality;  lowest  prices;  most  attr:. 
tIve  packages.  Write  to-day  and  b^me  a  live  Pierce  Akci  ' 


MONEY  MADE  EASILY  by  subscription  seeking  for  Scribners 
Magasine.  For  particulars  regarding  Liberal  Cash  Commissions, 
etc.,  address  at  once  Desk  6,  Scribner's  Magailne,  163  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  J(c.,  FRAMES  lie..  Sheet  Pictures 
te..  Stereoscopes  26c.,  Views  Ic.  30  Days'  credit.  Samples  and 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  D^t.  1037,  No.  1027  W. 

Adams  St..  Chicago. _ _ _ 

WE  WANT  MEN  TO  LEARN  THE  BARBER  TRADE.  It's 
easy.  Good  Odd  for  our  graduates.  Our  diplomas  recognised 
everywhere.  Established  1893.  Branches  In  all  leading  cities, 
for  Information  regarding  any  one,  write  Dept.  R.,  Moler  System 
of  CoUezes,  Chicago,  III. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


WANTED:  SPECIALTY  SALESMEN,  ckUlnc  on  GrooeiT 
mde,  to  earry  Live  Bide  Line.  t3  conunlaelon  on  each  sale.  Can 
.How  reoofd  of  as  hlsb  as  nine  (9)  sales  In  a  day  In  new  Territory. 

veeran  Funk  A  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill, _ 

OUR  LiaHTINQ  SYSTEMS  REQUIRE  NO  GENERATION 
iDd  are  operated  as  conveniently  as  eleetrlcl»  by  a  switch,  or 
ndlvMuaUy  with  a  chain  pull  at  1-10  the  cost.  Wanted  live  agents. 
'  Vrlte  tor  catalog  and  further  particulars.  The  Nagel  Chase  Mfg. 
'A)..  148  W.  Ohio  St..  Chicago. _ 


OET  READY  NOW  tor  big  Christmas  and  1911  business.  Sales 
,nd  prollta  way  out  of  the  oi^ary  all  the  year  round.  An  evolu- 
lon  In  bathing — combines  abower — shampoo— Massage  at  1-20 
ost  and  Better  than  expensive  over-head  showers.  Bells  fast  In 
Itlss,  small  towns  and  has  special  attachments  mahing  use  Ideally 
.iraetleable  In  country  homes  without  bath-rooms.  2fi0,000  sold 
.Iready  1910 — at  least  500,000,  1911.  Sample  outfit  fumlahsd. 
\pply  quick  for  agency  before  all  open  territory  Is  filled.  K.  H. 
^elecman.  Sales  Mgr.,  634-210  Monroe  SL,  Chicago,  UL 


CITY  OR  ROAD.  SALES  AVERAGE  FORTY  DOLLARS 
Each.  Sell  manufacturers  only.  Full  Credits  on  renewals.  Pocket 
Samples.  State  territory  and  present  line.  Write,  Chard  A  Howe, 
253-255  Front  St.,  New  York  City. 

MAN  WANTED.  Local  representative  to  make  big  Income  In 
every  town  not  covered,  tor  fastest-growing  magaxlne  and  best¬ 
selling  premium.  Ask  for  “  Salary  Plan.”  Write  ”  Von,"  Sales  Mgr., 
Hampton’s  Magaxlne,  60  W.  35th  St..  N.  Y. _ 


AGENTS,  either  sex.  Make  big  money  handling  2  of  the  fastest 
-elllng  articles  of  the  age.  Easy,  fascinating  work.  Spare  time  or 
l,ermanent.  Write  to-day.  Victor  M.  Grab  A  Co.,  B32  Ashland 


liloek.  Chicago,  Dl. 


CARBON  PAPER  AND  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS  to  con¬ 
sumers  as  side-line  or  otherwise;  40%  commission  paid  weekly. 
Newark  Ribbon  A  Carbon  Co.,  296  Washington  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


DON’T  BE  HARD  UP.  When  you  can  make  good  profits  making 
mbTora.  Plenty  of  work.  No  big  money  or  tools  required.  Start 
at  ODse.  It's  a  good  thing.  Particulars  tor  stamp.  Maemastens, 

D-llO,  Peru,  Ind. _ _ 

WE  MANUFACTURE  and  you  can  make  Mg  profits  seltte  Gold 
and  Stiver  sign  letters. — Novelty  Sign  cards,  new  designs, — Cnangn- 
able  Signs  and  automatic  firing  Burglar  Alarms.  Illustrated  catalog 

free.  Climax  Novelty  Co.,  N.  Broad'y,  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

WE  HAVE  A  GREAT  PREMIUM  OFFER— So  good  that  BUb- 
Bcribers  have  Insisted  on  paying  more  than  our  price.  An  offer  that 
Btrlkes  the  buyer  In  this  way  Is  worth  looking  Into.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  tor  a  money-making  agency,  drop  a  line  tor  partleulars  to  Cur- 
rent  Literature  Magaslne.  138  West  29th  Street.  New  York. _ 


BECOME  AN  AUTOMOBILE  EXPERT— have  short  hours  and 
earn  big  money.  We  teach  you  In  your  own  home.  Not  enough 
coimietent  men  to  meet  demand.  Free  prospectus  and  sample  lesson. 
Bumtlo  Automobile  School.  18A  Franklin  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CAN  You  Sell  Land?  An  opportunity  to  Increase  Your  Income 
by  representing  an  Old  Establlabed  Company  operating  In  Florida. 
If  you  can  seUITult  Farms  on  Installment  plan  write  tor  particulars. 
We  Pay  Big  Commissions.  Nash  *  Co.,  521  Ist  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chi. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS.  FREE,  my  lUustratsd  Booklet 
which  tella  all  about  the  civil  servloe  system;  how  thousands  of  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  every  month;  when  and  where  examinations 
are  held:  and  describes  the  positions  which  have  to  be  filled  In  every 
state;  the  fine  salaries  agreeable  work,  short  hours,  and  long  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay.  My  Booklet  also  tells  how  to  seleet  the  examina¬ 
tion  you  should  take  and  how  to  secure  the  best  coachlim.  Write 
me  now,  befor^ou  lose  my  address — a  postal  will  do.  Earl  Hop- 

Klns,  Dept.  6,  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

BIO  MONEY  IN  SUCCESSFUL  SONGS — Thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  anyone  who  can  write  successful  words  or  music.  We  want 
original  song  poems  with  or  without  music.  Send  for  full  pmlculars 
and  our  complete  guarantee.  H.  Klrkus  Dugdale  Co.,  Dept.  251, 

Washington,  D.  C. _ 

SALESWOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED  to  seU  finest  line  PetUcoats 
made.  Also  silks  and  cotton  dress  goods  by  the  yard.  Big  outfit 
In  case  free.  Exclusive  rights.  Write  for  full  partleulars.  OUlatte 

Skirt  Co.,  68  Homer  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _  _  _ 

IMPORTANT  OPPORTUNITY  OPEN  TO  ABLE  MAN. 
Large,  establlabed  Company,  making  leading  cleaners  at  515  to 
1125,  having  extensive  general  business  secured  through  adver- 
t  4lng.  now  appointing  a  representative  in  each  city,  offers  a  new 
propcMtlon  that  In  toe  hands  of  a  capable  man  Insures  succeas. 
Al>ply  Immediately.  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Marbridge 


WANTED— BY  MANUFACTURERS  of  several  high-grade 
steam  specialties,  a  first  class  man  to  represent  us.  Prefer  one  having 
actual  selling  experience  In  this  line  or  with  mill  supplies,  who  has 
knowledge  of  boiler  room  equipment.  One  who  Is  now  traveling 
and  visiting  boiler  plants,  so  that  he  would  not  be  dependent  for 
his  sustenance  on  orders  he  might  take  for  first  few  weeks.  Write 
fully  and  confidentially;  give  references  and  state  territory.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Steam  Specialty,  Care  of  Everybody's  Magaxlne,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PATENT  AnORNEYS  AND  PATENTS 


CHILIAN  PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  PROCURED— 
18  yean'  practice. — Referencee  oOered.  lartO,  Kec^lremenu. 
Power*,  etc.,  mailed  to  Patent  Attorney*.— Addreaa;  T.  Uennla 

Locitin*.  P._^Bo»  180l^8anua«o.  Cnile.  »■  A. _ 

USE  OU~R  PLANT.  Don't  b^d  your  own  factory.  Special 


PATENTS  tSf  INCLUDING  EVERYTHING.  Parents  to 
suit  you.  Patenu  eold  tor  our  dlenu  without  advance  lee.  Send 
for  free  book.  Keystone  Law  and  Patent  Co.,  1325-K.  Arch  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  _ _  _ 

••PATENTS  AND  PATENT  POSSIBILITIES,"  a  rdUble  and 
complete  treatise  on  patents,  wlU  bo  mailed  free  upon  requnt  to^y 
addreis.  If.  8.  llllIT  Patent  Attorney,  Kooms  30  to  40  McCilU 
Bulldinc,  Washiniton.  D.  C.  _ 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY,  Advice  and  Books 
Free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  References.  Best  services.  Wal- 
son  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washiniiton,  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  DESIGNS  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 
Booklet  eontalnlnit  full  Information  furnished  on  requat.  lAng- 
don  Moore  (formerly  Exainlner  U.  8.  Patent  Oflioe),  Suite  812.  800 
F  St..  Washington,  D.  C.  _ 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book.  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  "What  to  Invent,"  arlth  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prlaes  offered  for  Inventlona  sent  free.  Patent* 
secured  by  us  ^vertlsed  free  In  World's  Progreas;  sample  free. 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
eured  through  me.  Send  for  tree  72  page  guide  and  list  20u  Invcntlom 
wanted.  Personal  service*.  Trade-maras.  Copyrights.  Patent  ob- 
talned  or  tee  refunded.  R.  B.  Owen,  Dept.  10,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  START  FACTORIES.  ASK  US  how  to  obtain 
finance  and  promote  a  Patent.  Advice  Free.  Patent  secured  or 
Fee  returned.  Farnham  A  Sues,  Pat.  Attys.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENTI  Your  Ideas  May  bring  yo 
a  fortune.  Our  free  books  tell  what  to  Invent  and  how  to  obtain 


M  PATENT  OF  QUALITY  Is  tbe'only  kind  that  will  protect  yoi. 
Invention  and  make  It  salable.  You  need  my  tree  advisory  li 
formation.  Send  for  It.  Geo.  R.  Hamlin,  Patent  Lawyer.  8(i 
H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  U.tSS  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  INVEN 
TION.  Book  "How  to  obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent 
Sent  tree.  Send  rough  sketch  tor  tree  report  as  to  patentabllli 
Patents  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise  your  patet 
tor  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address  Chandl< 
A  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys.,  910  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS:  For  facta  about  Prise  and  Reward  offers  and  inve. 
tions  that  will  bring  trom’gSOOO  to  10  Million  Dollars:  and  for  bouK.> 
of  Intense  Interest  to  Inventors,  send  8c.  postage  to  ^bs.  Pate:., 
Sense,  Dept.  61,  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C, 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS  ••PHOTO  DEPARTMENTS^  wUI 
mall  copy  of  "Agfa  Book  of  Photography  Formulae,  to  anyone 
sending  the  "Agfa”  label  and  10c.  stamp,  213  Water  St..  New 
York  _ _ 


THE  HOMER  HOWRY  COMPANY  OF  LOS  ANGELES.CAL., 
fio  Koiak  De/eloplng.  Printing,  Enlarging  of  superior  brilliancy  and 
clearneit.PrIoes  are  reasonable  and  all  work  returned  promptly  poat- 
pald.Send  2  ne  mtlvei  for  free  sample  prints. price  list  and  apeclaloffer. 


GET  CLEARER  NEGATIVES.  My  system  of  developing  brinw 
out  your  nemtlves  clear  and  sharp.  First  6  ex.  film  developed  f^ 
for  new  customers.  Price LlsL^Booklet  "Film  Faults,"  aampleVelo* 
print  tree  for  2-cetit  Stamp.  C.  Pollard.  Photo  Finisher.  Lynn,  Msm. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.  lOc.  per  roll;  all  sises.  Velox  PrinU. 
Brownies  3c.:  3iix3H.  3Vk4;<,  4e.;  4xS,  3a.  5c.  Send  two  negatives 
and  we  arlU  print  them  tree  as  a  sample  of  our  work:  we  are  film 
nieclallats,  and  tfve  you  better  results  than  you  havs  ever  had. 
Cole  A  Co.,  Asbury  Park.  N.  i. 


'''  *1,1 


HAVE  YOU  SOME  TALENT?  Best  opportunity  In  tbe  land  i.. 
learn  photo  enlargement  work  wlfh  the  air  brush,  crayon  and  «ai.  r 
colors.  Practical  Instruction  given.  A  splendid  field — Write  to-d:i\. 
Artist  Studio,  600  Blue  Island  Ave..  Chicago. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
nPEWRITERS 


COMPETITORS  ‘•BEATEN  TO  A  FRAZZLE.”  Excellent  re¬ 
built  Remingtons,  Smiths,  818-825:  Underwoods.  Ollvera  833: 
others  cheaper:  guaranteed:  sent  on  approval:  supply  llmited.write 
Quick;  Consolidated  Typearriter  Exchange,  246  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS— ALL  MAKES,  ONLY  MACHINES  EQUAL 
to  new  handled,  so  slightly  used  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
new.  Rented  everywhere  83  monthly:  first  six  payments  to 
apply  It  you  desire  to  purchase.  Write  tor  catalog  and  samples 
of  writing  showing  net  prices  of  each  machine,  provlns  we  can  save 
you  30  to  60  per  cent,  from  manufacturers'  priros.  Address  Type¬ 
writer  Sale*  c5o.,  171  Broadway,  New  York. 

REMINGTON  818.78.  This  la  your  opportunity.  Write  at 
once  for  the  most  Interesting  proposition  ever  made.  We  are 
the  final  word.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange.  23  Park  Row, 
New  York. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST  of  first-claas  typewrit ir* 
before  buying.  Money  refunded  It  not  sstlataetory.  We  will  sa  .e 
you  money  on  any  make  of  machine  manufactured.  Best  ribboij 
for  81.00.  Plummer _A  WUUama  280  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

TYPEWRI'TERS — Read  Remln^ona  812.00:  CallgraphTle  i 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
making  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible"  typewriters,  Olivers. 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machine*  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  Anirwhere  allowing  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other 
Stan  faro  macbme  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write 
for  (3atalog  'T.  'Typesrriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  92-94 
Lake  St..  Chicago. 


writer  Exchange,  Dept.  F23.  No.  217  West  126th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

TYPEWRITERS  SLIGHTLY  USED.  Your  chance  to  ci 
standard  machines.  Including  vWbles,  at  one-half  to  two-thir  . 
original  price.  In  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  good  as  nc 
No.  2  Smith-Premier  only  ^.00,  No.  6  Fay-Sholes,  816.00.  Ca.-' 
Privilege  of  examination.  We  also  sell  on  Instalment  plan  or  m 
rental  applied  on  purchase.  Send  for  catalog  UMlay.  Rockwrl 
Barnes  Compuy^SlO  Munn  Building,  Chicago. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS,  no  mattCT~what  msl 
will  quote  you  lower  prices  and  easiest  terms,  or  rent  allowing  reni. 
on  price.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and  Illustrated  eatalogi. 
L.  J.  Peabody,  61  Minot  Bldg..  BoMon,  Mass. _ 

DUPLICATING  DEVICES 

NEW  ••MODERN"“DUPLlCAtbR  (No  Glue  or  GeUtIr 
Prints  60  to  75  copies  of  each  one  you  write  or  draw  In  ten  mlnui' 
Pen  or  Typewriter.  83.00  Complete.  Booklet  Free.  W.  L.  Durk. 
Reeves  A  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SEEDS— POULTRY— SQUABS— DOGS 


43  VARIETIES,  PoultiTj^uab  Breeders.  Fancy  Pigeons.  Ducks, 
Geese.  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  Pheasanu.  Pea  Fowl,  Doga 
and  Ferrets,  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  supplies.  Catalogue 
2  cents.  MImouri  Squab  Co..  Dept.  E,  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 


GET  MORE  EGGS  by  feeding  out  raw  bone.  Mann's  Bone  Kl * 

Cutter  sent  on  10  days’  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata-  uJTSd'SJl' 

log  free.  F,^W.  Mann  Oo^.  Box  324,  MUford^ Mas*.  _  b^JS?  STt  o^STSIS: ^  ‘n^ 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  SCllMBS.St^  small.  GrowlWg.  state  Incubator*  and  Brooden.  Worth  d< 

Poy’s  bte  book  tella  how.  Describes  World  *  largM  pure-brM  Prairie  Sute  Ineubator  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Hi 

Po  iltry  Farm:  gives  great  mass  of  poidtry  Information.  Lowest  « 

pricei  on  fowls,  eggs.  Incubators,  brooders.  Mailed  4c.  F.  Foy, 

Box  65.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

PLSASB  MBNTIOir  gTBRTBOOT'*8  MACAgllrtf ' VrBN  TOO  WRITB  TO  ADTBBTISBBB. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW  II.' 
page  1911  Book  on  Poultry  Raising— Just  out.  Nothing  publish'  . 
like  It — larger  and  better  than  last  year.  Pull  of  practical  helpr 
how  to  breed,  feed  and  rear.  Telia  how  leader*  succeed — which  br«’ 
lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  for  poultry  houses — bow  to  bull ' 
brooder  out  of  old  piano  box.  etc.  Describes  the  famous  Pralt 
State  Ineubator*  and  Brooder*.  Worth  dollars— free  for  writin 
Prairie  Sute  Ineubator  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


"A  aUlDE  TO  MONEYViLLE”  sent  tree.  It  shows 
simple,  pleasant  and  dlimUled  way  for  clrla  to  earn  money  through 
he  Clover  Club — the  JoUlest,  luckiest  dub  for  girls  that  ever  was. 
.'o  Initiation  teas  nor  dues,  merely  send  your  name  and  address 
n  a  postal  addressed,  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary,  Room  12-14, 
he  Delineator,  New  York. 


MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Film  Views.  Magic  Lan- 
SUdes  and  dmllar  Wonders  tor  Sale.  Catalogue  Free.  We 
Films,  Slides,  etc.  Harbach  & 
Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


127  KINDS  IRON  PUZZLES.  Sample  Wslli  solution  and 

35-pace  txMkIet  showlnc  pictured  of  all  10c.  or  3  le;u  era  25c..  7  for 
5’Jc.,  15  for  $1.00.  no  two  alike.  Get  a  collection  for  entertainlnc* 
Western  Puaaie  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  15. 

_ _ TELEGRAPHY 

TELEGRAPHY  taught  the  new  way.  Morse  or  Wireless.  Om- 
nlgraph  sends  you  message]  without  limit.  $2.00  up.  Circular 
tree.  OmnIgraph  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  E.  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches.  Monologues.  Dlalogues.Speak- 
ers.  Minstrel  Materials.  Jo'xes,  Recitations.  Tableaux.  Drlll^  Musi¬ 
cal  Pieces.  Entertainments  for  all  Occasions.  Make  Up  Goods. 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Chicago. 


POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS 


POST  CARDS  FROM  YOUROWN  PHOTOS,  LOCAL  VIEWS, 
home  scenes,  school  and  college  groups,  portraits,  etc.,  aim  cards 
and  blotters  tor  advertising.  150  for  $1.75;  250.  $2.25;  500,  $3.00. 
Samples  for  stamp.  Norfolk  Co.,  221  High  St.,  Bmton,  Mass. 


Pianos  and  Music 


told  by  Indian  Chief  to  J.  Frederic  Thonw.  Interesting  and  enter- 
idnlng.  Art  cover.  Sent  postage  prepaid  for  25e.  Clark,  817 
Crary  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash. 


make  slightly  used.  We  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  best 
makes  from  $125.00  up,  delivery  free  anywhere,  and  very  easy 
terms.  For  alz^-ave  years  Pease  Pianos  have  been  a  standard 
of  durability.  Write  for  complete  list.  Pease  Pianos,  128  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York. 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— RECREATION 


Rome— Paris — London.  British 
8t..  Worcester.  Mass. _ 


S.  H.  Longley,  314  Main 


ORIENT-EUROPE.  Oriental  tour.  January  25.  Tours  to  all 
paru  of  Europe.  Strletly  flrst-elaa.  Illustrated  programs  free. 
De  Potter  Tours  (33d  Year),  32  Broadway,  New  York. 


DAILY  SERVICE  TO  FLORIDA  by  Clyde  Line  steamers  ieav- 
I  ing  New  York  dally  excepting  Sundays.  Four  steamers  weekly  via 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  all  points  In  the  Carollnas.  Two  steamers 
weekly  tor  BrunsiHck.  Oa.,  and  aU  points  In  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
Six  steamers  sreekly  with  oonneetlona  for  all  poinu  In  Florida.  Best 
and  most  frequent  servloe  to  Florida.  For  booklet  address  G.  P. 
[  A..  Pier  38,  North  River,  N.  Y. 


CAFTIVATINa  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  IN  MASONIC  pins, 
charms,  buttons  for  Lodge.  Chapter,  Chimmandery,  Shrine.  Be  up 
to  date.  Write  for  Mamnle  Catalogue  E.  Bent  A  Bush  Co..  15 
School  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 

Ic.  EACH  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES:  thin,  single  and  double- 
edre  blalei  sharpen^  better  than  new;  your  own  blades  returned 
with  a  tested  balr-dlpplng  edge.  Try  us.  Work  guaranteed. 
Raioredge  Co..  18  S.  Broad  BL.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  TOBACCO  MONEY  by  buying  direct 
from  plantations,  and  get  real  smoking  tobacco  absolutely  free 
f.'om  any  drugs.  Ask  about  our  Xmas  present  for  men,  and  Write 
for  booklet  today.  Geo.  C.  Williams,  Secy.,  Dry  Fork,  Virginia. 

GENTLEMEN,  GIVE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  QUICKLY. 
We  will  mall  you  a  full  slxe  package  of  Royal  Shaving  Powder,  which 
will  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  shave  than  you  have  ever  had.  If 
It  pleases  you  send  us  lOe.  If  not,  no  charge.  At  lOc.  and  other 
stores.  Allen  Pharmacal  Co.,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


FINE  XMAS  GIFT  TO  STAMP  COLLECTORS  IS  SET 
of  Chinese  Coronation  Stamps  (Hsuan  Tung).  Very  scarce.  Get¬ 
ting  more  valuable  daUy.  3  stamps  make  a  set.  Sent  postpaid 
tor  SOe.  per  set  or  13  seU  for  $6.  Campkln  Importing  Co.. 
Fi .  Galnej,  Ga 

tl.M  POCKET  COMPASS  FOR  $1.1$.  IdenUeally 
the  sauM  as  made  by  us  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Over 
111.030  In  use  by  the  Army,  sportsmen,  motorists  and  trav- 
dirs.  Send  for  sclentlSe  Instrument  circular  C  -  3. 
I.'i.'ard-Warren  Oo.,  sole  makers,  138  N.  12th  M.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DO  YOUR  SHOPPING  BY  MAIL.  WE  ARE  EXPERT 
bivers  and  can  save  you  money.  No  service  charge.  Christmas 
Hi.. cities  o'lr  Specialty.  Write  for  catalogue.  New  York  Mall 
O  .ler  Oo.,  Astor  Court  Bldg.,  New  York  City, _ _ 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  :ill  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable;  It  doesn't  take 
lu  '  c  to  learn;  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you're  not  quite  satisfied 
«  "h  yo'ir  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
S  '  'k  get  Big  Money — spare  time  workers  are  srell  paid  for  what  they 
d  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  .>id — aU  the  capital  you  need  la  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  e< 
s'  llty,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
t'l '  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department 
E  crybody's  Magasine,  New  York  City. 


THE  IDEAL  GIFT  for  any  man — Comet  safety  rasor,  collapsible 
brush,  5  blades,  soap— all  In  neat  leatherette  box  (or  $1 .50— Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write  (or  booklet.  Agents 
want^.  E.  H.  Fessenden  A  Son,  258  Broadway,  N.  Y. _ 

A.  F.  ft  A.  M.— 1.  O.  O.  F.— k.  P.— B.  P.  O.  E.  Emblem  Jewelry 
catalog  tree.  Ralph  W.  Cole.  Attleboro,  Maas. 

TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS  make  desirable  Christmas  Pri» 
ents.  We  have  the  best — the  recipients  will  appreciate  and  use  for 
years.  373  page  Catalogue  mailed  oo  receipt  of  six  cents  In  stamps. 
Montgoniery  ft  Co.,  105  Pulton  St..  New  York  City. _ _ _ 

CAN  WE  AID  YOU  In  preparint  your  advertising  copy?  Advice, 
Criticism.  Copy-writing — all  the  result  of  our  experience  In  Clansl- 
fied  AdvertMM — offered  without  charge.  Write  Classified  De- 
partment.  Everybody's  Msgailne.  New  York. _ 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEND  EVERYBODY’S  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  to  some  friend  (or  friends  >  for  ChiiatmasT  A  year's  sub- 
sralptlon  costa  you  only  $1.50.  We  have  a  beautiful  Christmas 
Card  Aimouncement  which  we  will  send  to  your  friend  (or  friends] 
on  your  behalf.  Send  Instructions  with  remittance,  to  Everybody's 
Magasine.  Spring  and  Maedougal  Streets,  New  York  City.  We'll 
do  the  rest. 


PLSASB  MENTION  Et-EI^YBODY'S  MAq^Z^^^  WHET,  Y0tJ^,W*fT®  .IH  ADVWlTISEgS. 
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Foster  Made  $19,484.83 
Last  Year  From  His 
Million  Egg  Farm 


Five  years  ago  Joel  M.  Foster,  a  young  city  man,  decided  to  go  into  the'  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  looking  for  a  suitable  occupation,  he  was  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  a  fortune  to  be  made  raising  chickens.  He  had  no  experience.  He 
bought  and  stocked  a  little  farm  near  a  big  city,  but  for  a  time  he  had  only  failures.  His 
poultry  house  burned  with  all  its  contents,  and  he  had  to  begin  anew.  The  next  year  rats 
destroyed  half  his  flock,  but  he  surmounted  these  and  other  difficulties,  always  thinking, 
planning  and  experimenting.  Today  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest  EGG  PRODUCING 
plant  in  the  world,  with  20,000  laying  hens,  and  will  market  this  year  between  two  and 
three  million  eggs. 


Last  year  Mr.  Foster  made  $19,484.83  from  his  Million  Egg  Farm.  Most  of  it  was  from 
commercial  eggs;  $6000  was  income  from  sales  of  “Day-Old  Chix;”  the  rest  from  miscella¬ 
neous  products  of  the  great  Rancocas  Farm. 


Umad  Th9  Whoim  Amaming  St^ry  Im 
**  Thm  Miilion  Emm  Farm.  ** 

W€  Induced  Mr.  Foeter  to  tell  hli  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  poultrymen  everywhere. .  The  beauty  of  hia  ayetem 
la  that  the  prteriptoe  can  be  applied  juat  aa  well  to  the 

farmer*  a 
flock  or  the 
suburban  lot 
aa  to  the  atiU 
larger  plant 
of  the  man 
who  wants  to 
go  Into  egg 
raising  aa  a 
profession. 
Thebook  tells 
you  how  to 
start  and  be 
successful 
with  a  few  or 
many  hens. 
It  explains 
the  Rancocas 
U  n  1 1  •  Into 
which  his  0* 

^  Gathering  the  Eggs  In  the  Early  Aftamoon  Sirid^^^U 
^  0  ves  estimates  and  advice  for  the  be0nner  wlthaltttle  flock.Ittells 
(  how  Foster  began  with  a  HM  Investment  and  Mt  hens, 

^  and  how  you  can  begin.  It  gives  all  the  Rancocas  formulas 

^  %  for  mating,  hatching  and  f^ding—the  result  of  his  exper- 

^  X  lence.  It  0ves  the  egg  production  day  by  day— proof  that 
(  his  formulas  are  success! uL 

(  \  AU  figures  Are  CerUUed 

>  X  To  ntlsfy  ouneire*  that  the  ngutei  were  correct 

>  BiBM  wecmploxed  the  well-known  firm  of  Lybrand. 

'  X  Koii  Brolheri  and  Montgomery,  certified  public 

(  JOVUIAL  accountant^  tomakeanexhaiutivetwoweeka’ 

i  ^  examination  of  the  books  and  records  of  the 

i  143Cliltail  SL.  Rancocas  Farm.  The  result  of  their  findiiia 

,  P.II.  B.  X  Is  given  in  the  book.  Nothing  has  been  held 

5  nuM,,ra.  ^  back.  The  failures  as  weli  ns  the  succeeses 

i  Here  is  my  doiiar.  I  'V  are  set  forth.  Webeiieveno  other  poul- 
5  want  Farm  JoumsI  for  X  "  '***  !.!!?■  ?!!!!! 

5  four  years  and  "The  X  «*P«rtence.  to 

>  Million  Egg  Farm.**  ^ 


Faoding  A  Rancocas  Unit 


How  to  Get  The 
Book 

\  Fill  out  tha  eoupoa  In 
^  the  lower  comer,  and 
X  mail  at  once  with  li.ii 
“  'S.  — a  money  order  or  a 

X  I>oUar  BtU.  This 
^  pays  for  a  four* 
_ ^  year  subscription 


to  the  fore* 
most  farm 
and  home 
monthly  1  n 
tha  world, 
t  h  a  FARM 
JOURNAL, 
togetherwlth 
a  c  o  p  y  of 
**The  milon 
Egg  Farm*' 
postpaid. 


Farm  Jour* 
nal  is  made 
for  everyone 

In  town  or  country  who  raises  poultry*  eggs,  fnalt,  vegetablei^ 
milk,  butter,  honey,  as  well  as  horses,  sheep,  grain  and  cattle. 
It  has  the  largest  clrcalatloo  of  any  farm  paper  In  the  world,  over 
TtO.SM  copies.  It  Is  devoted  to  housekeeping  dressmaking, 
recipes,  Sebright,  fresh  reading  for  boys  and  girts.  It  la  brief, 
crisp,  condensed  and  PRACTICAL.  No  long*wlnded  essaya 
**Cream,  not  8ktm*mllk"  Is  Us  motto.  It  Is  now  running  a  aeim 
of  articles  called  **Back  to  the  Soli,*'  true  stories  of  experiences 
of  dty  people  who  have  changed  to  country  life.  They  are  help¬ 
ful  and  Intensely  Interesting.  Farm  Journal  never  prints  a  medi¬ 
cal  or  trashy  advertisement,  and  Its  columns  are  an  absolutely 
reliable  guide  In  bu0ng.  Most  of  Its  subscribers  pay  five  to  ten 
years  ahead.  It  Is  a  special  favorite  with  women.  Everyone  who 
has  a  garden,  yard,  flower  bed  or  even  a  kitchen  ought  to  have 
this  bright,  cheery,  useful  home  paper.  Farm  Journal  takas 
pride  la  being  **Unllke  Any  Other  nper.** 

Farm  Journal  a  Paper  lor 
City  Folk.  Too 

Ton  do  not  have  to  b,  *  dweller  on  fume  to  enjoy  Farm 
Journal.  If  you  have  a  little  patch  of  real  ground  which  you 
want  to  put  fo  lome  better,  more  nsefut  purpoee  than  a  grau 
plot,  Faim  Journal  will  give  you  the  help  you  nee^  and  If  you 
feel  the  call  to  the  conntoy  and  would  like  to  own  e  lew  bene  and 
enjoy  poultry  raisliH,  Farm  Journal  and  Ibe  Million  Egg  book 
are  Indlepenaeble.  Farm  Journal  four  yeara  and  tha  MilUon  Egg 
book  tor  ll.a*  la  Ibe  greatest  tnbacrlptlon  bargain  of  the  year, 
but  we  don't  want  you  to  euboenbe  for  Farm  Journal  aolely  to 
tha  book,  we  want  you  to  loin  the  thrre.<|uanera  of  a  mll- 
on  army  for  the  Farm  Journal  Itaelf :  you  will  find  It  the  wiaeat, 
moat  helpful,  cheerful,  and  entertaining  of  counaallora  and 
frtenda.  Send  coupon  to4ay, 

FARM  JOURNAL  143  Clifton  SL 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  advertiacMtenta  in  Etwybcxly'i  Mnaaiine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


_ E\^ERYBODY’SMAGAZINE _ 

The  DuPont  Powder  Company  Bought 


FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY^I.’E 


i  1 1 1 1 1’l  1 1 1 1 1- 


AKlf  (I 

f  .  l  Y 
MIHMOR 


L  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriters 


ALL  THE  wuimc  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 


No  ooe  has  time  to 
look  (or  loosened, 
mislaid  papers. 

Make  yours  | 

secure  \ 


The  advertirements  In  Everytxxty\s4S«gaxine  are  indexed.  IVani’to  page  2. 
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5  Different  and  Better 


It  will  itand  tha  severest  usage  and  last  a  lifetime. 
You  can  easily  carry  it  in  a  grip,  biae  only  2x5x11 
inches.  W^ha  completa  only  pounds.  Anyone 
can  operate  it. 

Sold  on  Froo  Trial — Fully  Cuaramtood 

Sent  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Bennett  does  not  wholly  meet  your 
needs,  and  is  returned  within  10  days  of  its  receipt 
by  you,  your  money,  less  express  charges,  will  be  re¬ 
funded. 

You  know  someone  who  would  be  delighted  with 
such  a  ^ft  from  you.  Send  your  name  and  address  mow 
for  free  illustrated  catalog  arid  samples. 


HERE’S  something  really  novel  and  really  use¬ 
ful — a  Christmas  gift  worth  giving  and  worth 
getting. 

“rhe  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  isn’t  a  toy  yet  it  s 
the  linest  kind  of  a  gift  for  young  folks.  It  means  end¬ 
less  amusement  as  well  as  constant  usefulness. 

lire  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  isn’t  a  1 100. 00 
typewriter  yet  it  does  work  that  actually  equals  that  of 
the  highest-price  1  machines  and  s  it  makes  a  very  use¬ 
ful  and  most  acceptable  gift  for  gTown-upa.in  nearly 
every  walk  of  life. 

This  wonderful  new  typewriter  hits  the  demand  for  a 
a  simpliHel,  porloMr,  low-priced,  typewriter  which  really 
does  the  best  worx. 


product  of  the 

Elliott  - 
Billingand 
Adding  Ma- 
chine  factory  which 
hat  earned  s  \ 

wide  reputation  (o'the 
qualay  of 

Typewriter  Company, 

366  Broadway, 

Few  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Arents  wanted  lor  a  lew  unfilled  territories. 


A  Written  Handshake.  A  letter  is  like  a  handshake  to  the 
one  who  receives  it — either  weak  and  lifeless  or  vibrating  personality. 

The  letter  that  jumps  up  from  all  the  rest  and  compels  favorable 
attention  is  the  one  that  looks  sincerity  and  invites  confidence — the 
communication  typed  on 


It’s  as  necessary  in  a  business  as  the  right  typewriter  and  a  good  stenographer. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It  contains 
suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed 
and  engrav^  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

Write  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead.  Address 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  only  paper  makers  In  the  world  making  bond  papers  exclusively. 

Makers  of  UId  Hampshire  Bond,  “The  Stationery  of  a  Gentleman.”  and 
also  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Typewriter  Paper  and  Manuscript  Covers. 


The  advertisamonts  in  Eyy^body’s  M^gssme  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  2. 
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At  Brussels  1910 


Brussels  International  Exposition 

tile 


^idih 


(MODEL  10  VISIBLE) 


wasawdedthe 

Grand  Prix 

over  all  competitors 

At  Pcuris  1900  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 

(Model  4)  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  over  all  competitors 

The  Smith  Premier  T3rpewtiter  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Branches  Everywhere 


A“SWAN”  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Everybody  ^ 

appredaces  a  pen  that  fjf  I«  fliA 

dways  writes  and  gives  no 

trouNe.  Th4  “Swan"  is  not  new  and  uh-  _ 

tried  but  is  being  used  by  ^ople  of  taste  and  dis. 

crimination  everywhere.  The  "Swan  Safety  Pountpen”  -*«s^ 

cannot  task,  blot,  or  soli  tbe  flogers  by  nrtue  of  tbe  "L.-vlder  Feed”  and 
■eiew  down  cap.  It  la  as  near  perteoilon  is  human  skill  can  devise  and  can  be 
eanled  In  any  podtlon,  lying  flat,  upside  down  or  perpendicular;  It  makee  no  difference. 

^  Tbe  14  Kt.  liddlum  gold  point  Insures  p^eetlon  In  writing  and  wears  (or  years. 

Prices  $2.50,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  up  to  $50.00 

lAfiBjAi  May  we  send  you  Illustrated  price  UsU  or  a  selection  of  pens  through  your  dealer? 

80  High  Holborn,  London  MABIE,  TODD  &  CO. 

MsncheiSer,  Eng.  Paris  Bnnteb  Sydney 


FOR  CHRISTMAS^ 

^  Is  the  Superb  Gift  for 
Man  or  Woman 


209  State  St.,  Chicago 
124  York  St.,  Toronto 


Pleanr  mention  Ever>’body‘s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers.  ’ 
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“You’ve  Got  It 

;  Send  Your  Man  Down  to  See  Us” 

THAT’S  what  thousands  of  New  York’s  progressive  business  men  said  last 
week  at  the  12th  Annual  Business  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden  when 
they  saw  the  Elliott-Fisher  Book-Keeping  Machine — a  ledger  posting  car — 
I  the  machine  that  posts  to  the  loose  leaf  ledger  without  removing  the  sheets  from 
t  the  binder — does  the  work  two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  by  hand 

I  and  automatically  checks  the  work  as  it  goes  along. 

I  If  an  error  is  made  in  posting  an  item  the  ioned  trial  balances.  No  extra  work — no  overtime 

J  machine  shows  it  up  at  once  and  quickly  teUs  to  — nothing  complicated — no  new  system  required 

!  what  account  the  posting  error  was  made  without  — does  the  same  woric,  uses  the  same  ledgers  you 

,  referring  to  the  ledger — so  absolute — so  certain  is  now  use — loose  leaf,  iMund  or  card  ledger — does 

i  this  me^anical  ch^  the  ledger  may  have  been  just  what  you  are  doing  now  only  does  it  by 

put  back  and  locked  up  in  the  ^e  yet  the  machine  madtine — does  it  faster,  easier,  better,  more 
1  will  tell  where  the  error  was  made  and  what  led-  accuratel3r — “makes  toQ  easier”  for  the  Book- 
ger  account  it  affects.  Thus  every  day’s  work  keq>er  a^  provides  machine  made,  dean,  legi- 
'  is  complete  in  itself,  the  accounts  are  posted,  ble,  indelible,  accurate  records. 

proved  correct  and  balanced — no  drudgery  at  end  Send  today  for  particulars  of  this  wonderfully 

of  month  hunting  for  errors  to  make  up  ^  fash-  simple  machine  that  produces  marvelous  results. 

!  ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

I  1220  Cedar  Street . HARRISBURG,  PA 


DO  YOU  LIVE 


IN  YOUR  CELLAR? 


If  not,  then  why  heat  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  balance  of  the  house  > 

Cover  the  warm-air  pipes  in  the  cellar 
and  get  the  heat  where  you  need  it  most. 

Use  “STRIP"  Warm- Air  pipe  covering. 
Saves  fuel  and  gives  solid  comforL 


So  simple  that  anybody  can  apply  it — on 
the  average  piping  system  in  a  couple 
of  hours. 

Coats  per  average  house  around  $5B0. 
Pays  for  itself  in  no  time  in  $$  and  com¬ 
fort.  _ 

Freight  allowed  to  all  points  East  of  Miss, 
river  and  North  of  the  Ohio. 

Sand  for  Grcalat  to 

Gujasuka  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

W«  alto  main  tatminii  fat  SItam,  Hal  amd 
CaU  waUr  pipts. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Msgsiine  sie  htdeied.  ^antopagta 
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Monarch 


UnKke  Any  Other 


One  secret  of  Monarch  superiority  lies 
in  the  wonderful  responsiveness  of  its  key 
action.  In  no  other  typewriter  in  the 
world  do  the  keys  so  readily  yield  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  finger. 

That  is  why  the  Monarch  is  easier  to 
operate  than  any  other  writing  machine. 


Self-Inking 


That  is  why  it  wards  off  fatigue  and 
saves  nerve  strain  on  the  part  of  the 
stenographer.  In  consequence,  her  work 
is  cleaner-cut,  more  accurate,  more  rapid 
and  greater  in  quantity  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  with  any  other  writing  machine. 

For  these  reasons  you  need  a  Monarch 
in  your  office.  And  every  day  without  it 
means  actual  money -loss  to  you  besides. 

Send  for  Monarch  Literature 

Learn  the  many  reasons  for  Monarch  superi¬ 
ority.  Then  try  the  Monarch,  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  Monarch  merit  rests  in  the  machine 
itself,  not  merely  in  what  we  tell  you  about  it. 

Representatives  Wanted 

Local  representatives  wanted  everywhere’ 
also  a  few  more  de-alers  for  larae  territories. 
Write  for  details  and  attractive  terms. 


This  machine  is  always  ready  for 
Immediate  use  because  the  automatic 
lakiag  devico  contains  the  supply  of 
ink  and  distributes  it  quickly  and  evenly 
over  the  stencil  No  hunting  for  the 
ink  can.  No  soiled  fingers. 

Important  and  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  put  in  the  mails  in  an  hour 
for  hundreds  of  agents  and  correspon¬ 
dents. 

One  copy  is  written  on  the  typewriter 
—the  rest  are  turned  off  by  the  Neostyle 
at  the  speed  of  a  rotary  press. 

The  Neostyle  is  a  business-getter — 
The  Neostyle  is  an  extra  clerk — 
Want  to  know?  Just  ask 

Neostyle  Co. 

30  Raade  SI.*  New  York 
109  Traaklia  St.,  Boston 
210  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

RxeeuthM  Q0ces  t 
Monarch  Typewriter  Baildine 
}00  Broadway.  New  York 
CanmdiMH  Ojfitis  t 
Toronto  and  Montreal 
Brancbet  and  dealers  throufhout  the 
world. 


NO 
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HAKES 
SHAV1N6 
A  JOY 


ShsTin^  doesn’t  make  yonr  razor  dnll  half  as 
fast  as  rust  does.  Rust,  caused  by  moisture 
from  lather,  forma  on  the  microscopic  teeth  of 
the  ed^  lliis  makes  the  blade  pull  and  scrape. 

Yon  can't  wipe  the  blade  so  dry  that  rust 
won't  form  between  the  microscopic  teeth.  The 
sharper  the  edge  and  thinner  the  steel,  the 
greater  the  msL  That's  a  scientific  fact  I  i 

To  keep  a  sharp  blade  always  keen  and  clean 
(ordinary  or  safety  razor)  simply  do  this:  Rub 
a  few  drops  of  3>in-One  well  into  your  razor 
strop.  Draw  the  razor  blade  between  yonr  thumb 
and  first  finger,  moistened  with  3*in>One.  Then 
strop  as  usual.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  im> 
provement  Always  wipe  blade  dry  and  apply 
a  little  3-in-One  after  shaeing. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  thin  Simply  test  it 
Do  it  at  our  expense. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  special  scientific  circn* 
lar — both  free!  Sold  at  all  stores— S^z.  bottle, 
SO  cts;  3>oz.,  2S  cts;  trial  size,  10  eta 

3-in-One  Oil  CtX,  49  Broadway,  New  Yoric 


Eaary  ona  aJmirta  a  brick  house. 

Few  realise  its  lew  cost  and  econttmy. 

Brick  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  rdiable.  really 
the  cheapest  building  matcri^  in  the  work!.  The 
cost  of  wood  has  risen  until  a  wood  house  costs 
more  to  build  and  maintain  than  a  brick  house. 

Lears  the  Facts.  Send  to-day  for  our  Fraa  Bask, 
“A  Revolution  in  Building  Materials.” 

@Tsra  Baaht  of  New  Haase  Desigas 

from  leading  architects'  ofBcee, 
aent  on  receipt  of  price. 

"A  Haase  ol  Brick  far  mOM” 
tad  edition,  41  daalcne,  2Se. 

** A  Haase  af  Bridi  of  Moderate  Cast” 
(SSnoo  to  tlfiOO).  71  designs,  SOc. 

fflbdn  writing  simti  cAaratter  ^wrrk yru  hmvt  in  mind. 

Tha  Building  Brick  Association  of  America 
1621  Flatiran  BaiMiag,  New  York 


Rite-Lite 


ADJUSTABLE  SHAVING 
AND  DRESSme  GLASS 


iareslcd  in  us  per  cent  hoods  will 
e'^'***""!**^  to  One  Xhoosand 
I^Uara  ia  ten  years. 


USTEN 


lodiecaDafopportaBily.  Send 
(or  a  sample  copy  of  the  New  York  Cenirri  Realty 
Bond  and  be|^  to  save  TODAY.  Write  for  our 
booklet  anyway,  h  is  free  and  will  interest  yoa. 

New  York  Ceatral  Realty  Co. 

SBitell67  1328  Broadway,  Mew  York 

(Capital  eod  Seipii..  61  527  706.81) 

We  want  reprcMBIaiirea.  Write  Icr  pertiodao. 
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'  -  250  Pages  of  Inventory  Figured  in  One  Evening 


John  B.  Geijsbeek,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Denver,  Colo.,  says: 
“Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  verify  the  extensions  and  additions  on  a 
250  page  inventory  of  one  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  city.  A 
year  before  I  did  this  same  work  and  it  took  me  fully  three  days  with 
one  assistant.  This  year  I  sat  down  to  it  with  one  of  my  assistants 
after  supper  one  evening  and  we  finished  it  with  a  Comptometer  a  little 
after  midnight.” 

Such  results  are  possible  because  of  the  Comptometer’s  unequalled  speed  on  all  kinds  of  figuring — 
multiplication  and  division  as  well  as  addition. 


Light,  portable — not  a  fixture — can 
be  carried  from  one  department  to 
another  under  your  arm. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 


A  75c  Calendar  for  25c 

Limited  Edition 

T^R  1911  we  have  prepared  a  limited 
edition  of  this  handy  desk  calendar — 
with  a  well  written  series  of  talks  on 
Filing  Systems  and  Methods  on  backs  of 
sheets.  Not  advertising— but  straight¬ 
forward,  helpful  discussions  on  everyday 
filing  problems,  viz. — Credit  Dept.  Rec¬ 
ords,  Purchasing  Dept  Systems,  etc. 

There’s  a  sheet  to  a  day;  sheets  are  8*x4ji*, 

memo  space  8*  x  4*.  Stand - 

stamped  from  one  piece  of  metal. 

Removable  arches  for  inserting 
new  pads  we’ll  issue  annually. 

Biggest  value  you’ll  find  in  1911 
desk  calendars.  Send  for  yours  — — 

ct  once — 25c,  stamps  or  money,  p  i7  imi 
Better  than  75c  c^endars 
usually  are. 

Yawman  &  Erbe  A^****^  Jml 

Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  / 

Branches 

Tostna  New  Yock 

Wasliln^oo  CleTeUnd  Pittsburg  Cl!  'MffM 

Buflalo  Chicago  St.  L.oult  1^ — Wffm 
Su  Frandtro  Lo.  AngclM  j 

Toronto  - - -  w 

OAc*  Specialty  tuTg  Co.,  Ltd. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet  "Rapid 
Mechanical  Calculation,"  or  machine  sent 
on  free  trial,  charges  prepaid,  U.  S.  or 
Canada. 


1126  N.  Paulina  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


EsterbmJC^. 

SteelPem 

2  50  5  t  j/  I  e  s 


The  name 
“Esterbrook” 
stands  for  all  that 
is  best  in  pens. 

The  standard  of  the 
world. 

All  styles — fine, 
medium  and  broad 
points. 

Ask  your  stationer. 

The  Esterbook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  St.,  New  York 

Works:  Camdca,  N.  J. 


An  Ideal  Gift  for  Mother, 

Wife,  Sister  or  Friend — a 

DfCCrif  “CYCO”  BALL-BEARING 
CARPET  SWEEPER 

Beautiful  in  design,  elegant  in  finish,  the  greatest  labor-saving  article  of  the  home. 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  or  acceptable  as  a  Holiday  Gift  than  the  Bissell 
Sweeper.  It  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  will 
\  contribute  more  genuine  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  than  any  other  gift  at 

double  the  cost.  Lessens  the  work  of  sweeping  95%,  preserves  carpets,  rugs,  cur- 
tains,  draperies  and  furniture,  and  makes  sweeping  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery. 
Sold  by  high  grade  dealers  everywhere.  Prices  2.75  to  5.75.  Ask  for  booklet. 
'  B*7  W  yaw  diakr  WtwMS  sow  aad  Janary  lit,  acad  ai  iW  parekaM  ifi,  WITHIN  ONE  WEEK  FROM 

DATE  OF  PURCHASE  aad  wa  wiB  lead  yaa  a  Hm  saaGty  kla^  Icatkr  card  eait  wRIi  a#  priatiat  aa  it. 

Address  Dept.  M,  BISSELL  CARPETT  SWEEPER  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  and  Only  EzclusiTe  Carpet  Sweeper  Makers  ia  the  World.)  (12) 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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WATER  SYSTEM 

Gives  You 
F RLSH  R.uarvin)5  Water 


It  is  a  decided  improvement  over  old 
fashione  1  systems  <rf  water  supply  that  use  stor»c« 
tuhks — either  elevated  or  underground. 

Don’t  use  tank  water  in  yoor  home.  Rust, 
sediment  and  slime  collect  in  tanks — the  water 
'  from  them  b  not  fresh,  healthful, 

or  sanitary. 

The  Perry  b  a  water  system 

I  1 1  WITHOUT  A  WATER  TANK 


Keeps  the  teeth  white  and 
sound.  Prevents  decay. 
Tones  up  the  gums  and 
makes  die  mouth  clean  and 
wholesome. 

Fmmtm  •r  Pomdmr 
2Se.  Evmrymhmrm 


Be  an  Independent  Buyer— 
■  ‘  iT-nnnim-i I  Send  ^i&iiie 
1 — Book  Free 

'{1  Send  postal  for  Cata. 

11  losrue  No.  104,  with  E|>c* 

U  riiil  terms  and  compare 
Kalamazoo  stove  and 
H  rniiKc  factory  prices  with 

H  CASH  OR  CREDIT 

"w\  n  $5  to  $40  oo  auT^stove  in 

— "AND  OAS  STOVES  TOO” 


— the  oalr  system  that  eliminates  the  starase  of 
water.  It  pumps  the  water  as  you  use  it. 

_  With  the  Perry  Pneumatic  Pump  compfessed 
air  delivers  fresh  water  under  pressure — wherever 
you  need  it — same  as  city  supply — always  ready 
at  turn  of  the  faucet.  Supplies  both  hard  and 
soft  water  for  laundry,  kitchen,  bath,  sprinklina 
purposes  or  hie  protection — any  pressure  desired. 

It  is  automatic,  works  perfectly  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  distance  and  lift.  Is  easily  installed 
in  new  or  old  buildinfts.  Practically  indestructible. 
Economical  in  operation.  Systems  for  large  or 
small  capacity. 

Y  on  cannot  afford  to  install  any  system  of  water 
supply  until  you  investigate  the  Perry.  If  you 
now  have  a  compression  tank  system  we  can  easily 
change  it  into  a  Perry  Fresh  Water  System. 

Write  today  for  fro#  illoslnted  catalog. 

UNITED  PUMP  AND  POWER  COMPANY 


We  pay  the  Fieighi^^v^M 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manfactovn 


ELECTRICAL  TOYS  m  BOYS 


P'VEKT  bi^  latlf  eouutry  can  easily  oim  anflroad. 

Costs  little  and  pays  big  diyidenda  in  fda.  Our 
Models  of  Lossmatlvai,  Trains,  TinIWy  Cara,  Dyna- 
raai,  lamps,  eta.  are  practicable  and  durable  in- 
▼entiona.  E^ipped  with  dry  batteriea,  no  acids  or 
liquids  used,  penectly  safe  aM  harmleaa.  Electrical 
toys  instruct  ss  well  as  amuse. 

Calalac  B,  fally  Ulasiralcd,  qaadag  law  yrkes— SBNT  FBEB. 

CARLISLE  &  FINCH  SSi 

B43  E.  Clifton  Ave..  Ciaaioaati,  Ohio 

Lmrgtt  Mtumfactmrert  EUctrical  /fevtUitt  in  tk*  WtrUU 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2, 


cannot  judge  a  mattress  by  its  ticking  any  more  than 
Y  you  can  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes.  To  buy  a  mattress 
intelligently  you  must  see  the  inside,  for  the  quality  of  a 
mattress  depends  first  upon  the  quality  of  cotton-felt  used. 
We  are  proud  of  what  goes  into  a  Stearns  &  Foster 
Mattress  and  that  is  why  we  provide  a  laced  openmg 

■  we  put  our  label,  bearing  our  name  and  the  grade,  on 
I  every  genuine  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  as  adver- 
Don’t  be  deceived.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
M  your  order,  expre^  {Repaid. 

Mattress  to  try^ fmr  6o  nights.  If  after  that  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

')  Tile  Steams  &  Foster  Company^  Dcpi.  I..4,  (40011^6, 


BURROWES  BILLIARD 
AND  POOL  TABLES 


m  DOWN 


PuU  Into  Tour  home  any  Table  worth  from  Sfi  to  SIS. 
S2  a  month  naye  balance.  Laryer  Tablea  for  S2S.  S3S. 
$S0t  $75.  etc.t  on  easy  terms.  All  cues. balls,  etc.*  free. 

Become  an  Expert  at  Home 

The  BURROW^  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL 
TABLE  IS  a  scientifically  built  Combination  Table,  adapted 
for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining* 
room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.  When 
not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

NO  BED  TAPE — On  rec«*!pt  of  first  Instnllment 
we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  It  one  week.  If 
iinsatisfuctory  return  It.  and  we  will  refund  money* 
W  rite  to-day  for  catalogue. 

E.  T.  Bimnss  Co.,  63  Spriig  St.,  Poittand,  Haloo 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

Of  at2^*  grace  and  beauty-^Metdach  Vases*  Plaques,  Tsnkaids. 
Stems.  Jananieres  and  Ferneries.  Original  shapes  sn^  dnkpw.  At 
the  betlCT  retail  shops.  AskforMettU^.  Lookforthetrso^marb. 

The  decorations  on  Mettlich  Inlnid  Stoneware  are  NOT  PAINTED— 
they  are  executed  with  pUstk  colored  clays  laid  out  In  Interstices.  This 
MetUach  secret  has  baflled  ceramikts  for  nearly  a  century.  The  booklet 
**Maklng  Steins  In  an  Old  Monantery** 

Is  s  most  Interesting  s'ory  of  Mettlach  Abbey.  A.D.  589*  now  the  Mett* 
lach  factory.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  tVrttt/or  ii, 

E.  R.  THIELER.  Dept.  6  F.  66  Park  PUce,  N.  Y, 
Repreeentliig  VILLeROY  A  BOCU  in  U*  8.  A  Canada 
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JAP-A-LAC  M  matle 

in  Kveiiteen  l>eauti{al 
colon  aiiil  Natural 


For  Malt  tm 
Dmt,  HarJmam 
mnj  PaM  Daatam 


“°t,  T^T"WT"1JIF 

..r.l  ^^WITH 


It  ctaina  and  vamiakcfl 
in  one  operation,  and 
can  be  uaed  on  anyAug 
el  wood  or  metal 
Irom  cellar 

Gto  garret. 

Newness 
and  quality 
lollow  tbe 
brusk. 


THE  GUDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

lN  BUHJMNG  CLEVELAMD,  OHIO 


szaa  GUDDEN  BUHJMNG 


1 1 F  IT,L E 


£PMPn!^ 


y^arm  Room«  to  Live  In 
Cool  Rooms  -to  Sleep  In 

B«  comfortable  in  a  oniformlr  heatad  and 
heahhy  home;  relieved  from  the  tponr  and  troo- 

CONTROLLER 

keeps  your  home  at  any  temperature 
desired,  and  never  allows  a  variance 
of  more  than  a  degree.  Too  warm — 
the  JftWELL  immediately  closea  the 
drafts.  Too  cold — automatically  it 
throws  the  drafts  on,  always  preserv¬ 
ing  an  even  heat.  Never  wastes  an 
eustee  of  cml.  Applicable  to  all  sys¬ 
tems  of  heating. 

ffvM  wxot  ft  cii4  bout  to  ilecp  to  rtjugt  too 
fcnifttav.  Tbcft  ftet  tfie  Ttee  Clock  Attoclunent  (or 
ft  iftK  boftr  botorft  rWftif.  Yam  vfU  hft««  ft  mtm 

hnmm  ■  jom  it—  tlw  naff  iinniiftii:.  ■HftiHil tniirh 
toe  tfto  hcfttor  «r  coftttftllflr. 

This  automatic  heat  controller  is 
guaranteed  free  of  metksmiemi  defeets 
for  2y  wars.  It  can’t  get  out  of 
order.  Let  the  JEWELL  prove  what 
it  will  do  before  you  pay  for  it — pot 
it  in  on  JO  dayd  fret  trial. 

5amm  denhr  ia  row  Snw*  cwriM  the  JEWELL. 

If  yarn  kftww  not  toe*  It  dtetowed — writ*  «s  far  hto  ftftme,  ftftd  tee 
■lutomd  booklet,  **  Tb^oiae  Comtetoble.**  rnftiiiftieg  toll  wad 
wftlttftble  iftformetioo. 

THE  JEWELL  MANUFACTUBINC  CO. 
IION.  CrMaStTMt  Aabm.  N.  Y. 


Insom  test  oomf ort,  hsaltk,  protsetloa  and  DMt  so- 
penmnns  They  keep  yonr  fnnt  warm  In  eold  weather 
aad  dry  in  waS  waatbar,  and  eaa  ba  worn  aU  day  loos 
wttboat  lajnry  or  dlaeomf ort. 

eVCRYBODV  NECOS  CVEHSTICKS. 

Always  for  mla  wbara  cood  moaa  ara  aold. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 


First  Cost 
Only  Cost  ^ 

The  lime  and  Band  plastered  wall  is  ^ 
constantly  canaing  trouble  and  expense,  and 
tMver  adds  to  the  rental  or  selling  value 
of  a  boose. 

Climax  Wood  Mortar 


Ona  of  onr  <L  R.  P.  Qnal- 
ttr  braoda  of  plaatar 
makaa  a  wall  Ibat  la  per¬ 
manent  and  aafe  to  dMn- 
rato— a  wall  tbat  n«rar 
neada  rapaira— never 
popa[,aneks  or  cramblaa, 

TJbeahBBxWoad  Mar> 
tar  over  any  food  plaWir 
board  aad  yon  will  have  a 


Ilia  lalardeBt  wall  without 
lath  atalm  or  other  oblac- 
UoDS.  aad  your  boaae  will 
be  warmer  In  winter  and 
cooler  la  aummer. 
Tbaraarafeataabaut 

•aata^lBioiar&w  toS  tSS 

me  truth  ia  slaia  BasUab. 
A  poatal  wilf  fariac  yaa  a 
mpy  yuan.  Wrlta  at  oaas. 


Grand  Rapids  Planter  Company 
Crausd  Bnpfaln.  MIchisua 
Otlwar  WmS  Mrrlar  Mmkmm  tf  MtetaXm  Wall  flaaWr 
Sapwlw  Wm4  rito,  Plutar  eypaaa  WUl  VUMw 
Balm  Aymta  Irr  lietott  PUmm  Bmrd 


Tbe  advertiaementa  in  Bvarybody'a  llasaaiTW  are  indezad.  Turn  to  pace  a. 
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WALTHAM  WATCHES 


Christmas  Presents— Bis  Specials 

FULL  JEWELED  WALTHAI  SinDS 

InialM*  lilapiMmina  ■■ 

tniT  M  mu  TiML,  Ml  GHum  mna. 

Too  dp  not  pay  one  palmy  antfl  yoa  haaa  aaen  and  aiamlnad  tids 
Bch-OmdaTrall  JawaMWaltham  Watch,  with  Patent  HainpeinK. 
in  any  atyla  plain  or  engiaaod  Caaa,  rlcht  in  yonr  own  handa. 

OroaiBsi  Barg9dmJS!:^$1  a  Monihm 

I  Ne  BMtter  bow  far  away  yoolWe,  or  bow  aDall  your  salary  or  income  w 
Mmi.  aw  tiilt  oasBili^  sHB  trwet  ym  lor  a  m^^irrade  adjusted  Waltham  Watch,  in  mid  eai 
Twffws:  0  IS  pme  M— *■  warranted  for  2S  years,  and  goampteed  to  pys  ay  wbIwwI  Inspect 

lS2*flned^rith  baantifnl  photo«ranhlc  jThis- 

I  AHO  WATCH  CBOIf  MSIIK  trathms  of  Piameods.  Watches,  solid  gold  Jew^ry, 

r"  ■  "I!!!  IMafai.«ts9SSTATIST^aKAC0.1L  Silver  a  are  and  dioice  Norelties  for  Christmas  presents.  Select  any  artide 
ICtO&ACQliM  BnHekm:PittabHrg,I^,SiJxmiM^Bfo.  yoo  would  like  to  own  or  present  to  a  lored  one;  it  will  be  sent  on  approraL 


ytandll£^OikaJr> 


'~r'0  HAVE  the  lonperatura  of  yaa  bonw  exactly  aa  you  wiJi 
I  and  williia  yoor  control  moraiiu  noon  and  ninhl  ii  dcniwl  not 
^  only  Irow  the  itaiKApoiiit  ol  conJort  aloBe  hot  eqoally  drwtilil. 

aa  a  beneil  la  heakh  and  a.  a  marked  economy  m  the  mvint  of  hicL 
Al  ol  thma  adrantapm  aia  withia  your  reach  with  a 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 
Detachable  Clock — 8  Day  Alarm 

Apekd  to  hot  water,  hot  ait,  ileam  and  natural  gat  healinn.  Laeli 
a  lifctima  and  wotih  ito  price  each  year.  The  dinrlaari  lor  27  yean. 

TW  Tmp  AUnc^cM 

rmtilca  one  to  aecun  a  chanae 
ol  temperahin  at  any  pie-dcia'  ^I^B 
mined  horn.  The  aUrm  foreme  |r|  S^B 
'  thia  chanR  and  peiforma  B  auto- 

miticily  and  ilcndy  at  the  lane  ict.  11 1'l^B 
For  inelance,  on  retinna  yon  Mt  1^  ^  tW 

iadcator  al  60  degreee (or  the  nithl  H 

koon  with  Ihe  dana  eel  foe  a  chance  qSt  B 
'  to70al7a.m.  Thie eharaje  tak*.  t 
place  without  luilhie  aMen  ion  on  yoia  part.  'n>e  de-  ijB^^B 
iscbaUe  clock  end  so  aghtdey  slsns  bcA,  which  ere  pRSij^l 
new  lestsres  is  the  1911  modeC  Bwke  the  wiodmg  as 
eiy  as  winding  s  watch,  and  the  aiann  requires 
windmt  but  oooe  e  week.  /^# 

Sn^  ^  ^  usAo/eso^  en^ 

Aeetfii#  trade  eoerywfhere  und^  ® 


pes/Moe  ||uoran^  o/ soffs^c|^  ^4^ 
Write  ^or  bo^ 

WM.  R.  SWEATT.  Sbc> 

GsBBral  (Mficaa  791  Palace 

tit  ^  WwtiilOi  m  .  Fjwims 

4St  OviMt 


Removing  dock 
W  lot  eeqr  winding 

apebi.  Miaa. 

ns  asfMT  at . 

144  B««S  H  . 


WILTON,  AXMINSTER.  BRUSSELS 

Sarpets  &  Rugs 

•re  made  by  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  very  large  variety  of  quality, 
style  and  coloring,  suited  to 'every  taste 
and  pocketbook.  The  name  “Bigelow** 
woven  into  back  of  a  tug  or  carpet 
identifies  it  aa  the  best  of  its  grade. 

An  interesting  book  **  About  Car¬ 
pets  and  Rugs**  will  be  mailed  on 
application  to  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company,  New  York. 


Svrlfteat,  Strongest,  Sportiest  Skate  on  the  Ice. 
Dealers  ewerywkere.  Catalogues  tree. 

THC  SAMUU.  WINSLOW  SKATE  SVQ.  CO.,  WeraMtar,  Maaa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Naw  Turk,  S4,  Chamber.  Strmt.  London.  S  Long  Lana,  B.  C. 

Paila.  14,  Ayenua  da  la  Orande  Armda. 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magaanr  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


iLLER  SKATES 


9' 


We  Give  Away  a  Complete  Outfit 

ronsiatins  of  Toitl  for  StnH>l>Bf«  polished  mimie  comhii  d 
Msllst  and  Modeliu  TooL  Packaca  Coloriat  Powder,  St'  >1 


handsome  Brass-Craft  Calendar  worth  $1.00  when  decora'^d 
i  illustration),  includes  Brass  Hancer,  Round  Head  Tacks, 
endar  Pad  and  full  directions.  All  sent  Free  and  prep  ud 
to  anyone  sendins  us  25  cents  to  pay  cost  of  par, king,  anippii,h’, 
etc.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  FREIE  Catalog  ElO 

Illustrates  hundreds  of  new  Brase-Craft  articles  suitable  (or 
Home  Decoration.  Gifts,  etc.  Shows  how  a  little  investin'  nt 
in  materials  and  time  can  produce  liberal  returns  in  both 
pleastrro  and  profit. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 

737-739  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago 


SHOE 


XMAS  JEWEIlff 
^PEARLS  \ 


I  A  graduated  Ropo  of  Pearls  with  the  deli-  ' 
cate  sheen  and  cream  tint  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  oriental  pearls,  including  a  cluster 
clasp  of  finest  artificial  diamonds  and  pearls 
regularly  retailed  at  S15.00. 

As  a  Xmas  Gift  to  yoti  ^OaWs 
Send  PiMtal  Order  And  If  not  plrARed«  icturn  pcArto  Im 
mediately  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

1911  eeleley  ef  eeeMal  )ewelrys  BeetalBlny 
BierenB  BMI>«rtene  eyfrepriete  ler  Xmee  gtf ta eeni 


THE  PERFECT  W 

MOTOR  CAR  SIGNAL 


AITords  eflOcient  protection  to  motorist  and  pedestrian 
alike,  under  any  coriditlon  of  trafilc.  Mild  toned  at  city 
speed— powerful  and  far-reaching 
at  the  touring  pace  ,r 


$7,  $8,  $9,  $10 


Of  dealers  eveiTrwhere  Write 
us  for  Polder  No.  30,  telling  all 
about  it. 


New  York 


THE  RMDILL-FMCHHET  CO.  « 

Boston  V.  S. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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DARN!  WhyDamr 

I  jroor  life.  M  yoa  went  to' 
Bnwn’e  Goaraateed  Darn- 
kola  family. 

ten.  nary,  gray. 


•THE  COLLARS  OF  QUALITY** 

Any  angje  feature  of  the  Triangle  Collar  would 
make  k  superior  to  any  collar  in  the  markeL 
Tltey  an  5-Ply  at  agaiiMl  Uie  3  or  4  pi v  ol  ordinary 

oollan.  They  are  ftildied  and  taOored,  not  faundeied  urto 
diape,  and  cannot,  therefoie,  be  lanndered  out  oi  shape. 

S^e  it  a  matter  ol  course.  You  can  get  any  pre- 
TaSng  style  in  die  Triangle,  and  in  adrfition  a  cmIm 
that  Awds  in  style  because  it  it  tailored.  TheStoia-Stay 
pKTents  the  buttonholes  from  tearing, wearing  or  lipping. 
SM«r»'''«s«»ny2tst2Sc.c«ilsr.  hr—ilsBtorSOe. 

If  yoardmlctdooe'l  kaip  ttieni,  sokI  m  has  ame  aid 

50e.  let  {on.  Wnie  os  M  “  Kflr  to  Camect  Dcos. 

Vao  Jaenlii  *  Co..  M2RiTcrSt.  TrOT.  N.T. 


AN  IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


■111  wt4*a  bM  drawwa,  axtaMioa  alM*,  roll 

■  W  froal^  popor  e»bin«i»  oto.*  m  thow^  Vo 

AT  fACTSST  prtta  Sajiiyodiw  oar 

OftlM  ^mrmHmm  D— ko,  Cboiro, 
1^2  Tobloo.  Fi  loo.  Book  Caooo*  olo. 

for  price9  and  Catalog  Ho.  218 
- WC  MAKC  GOOD— 

Upholstered  Furniture 

|^|L|  I  Turkisk  sad  Odd  Boaksra,  Parlor 

P  ^Dm  W.  ok.  ■  I  s'd  Library  loitaa,  DaTaoporSa  and 

*'  ^  enm.  CSna  ■  ■  Coochat  la  Oak  and  Hahorany, 

a^,.  R  sod  Oim  Smi,  ■  Plandara,  BMoa  and  lafolar.  Cat- 

.  IJ  loSsaPoniiM  trod  In  boat  laathsr  Binnoy  will  bay— snry 
.  O  piM.  »oaran»«wI.  Sak  for  prim  and  cnteioa  No.  na 

■  C.H.aTAPPOao  ttFa.00..  tea  Adnam  sc,  cktaaoa,  HI. 


Boadicr 

Adfnstable 

Sbavlno 

Glass 


California  Pholas  Pearls 


Our  Pearl^dWer*  at  \Vork 

Twaa  ptarls  an  (ound  in  die  FM  Abaloac  aheBa;  baaatgul  natnral  loalie; 
F’^Javewkr,  pinh.  etc.  Suilab'e  for  ringa,  broochaa,  BeckUcca,  ale. 
>  nd  $1 .00  ■nancy  order.  8c.  atomps,  and  we  wil  aaad  jroa  a  Pholaa 
P'ld  dial  woadd  coal  yoo  5  So  10  baaca  diia  price,  relid.  Or  sand  $2.08 
a  pink,  iiidaacnil  or  craen  CaTifarnin  Abnionn  Pnarl,  foandin  dm 
Black  Abnlonr  meat  The  lowest  priced  teoni.ie  Mrla  in  the  U  S.  No 
f*;  compate.widian.  Wopoy  nodnty.  Wenoanonrown  Japonaae 
P  id-dKwta.  AddremC.  B.  I  inInn  Ac  Co,  Oconn  Aot..  Long  Bcadi.CaL 


Makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable.  May  be 
applied  to  any  window  or  elsewhere  to  obtain  a 
strong  light.  Instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 

Fanisknd  exproen  paid. 

Beveled  Edge,  $20)0;  Magnlfylnfl.  $$.00 

Money  refunded  it  not  eatiofactory. 

SanJ  for  eircmlar, 

CnlOwcU  Mlg.  Co..  22  Jnmen  St..  Kuckcstcr.  N.Y. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertiagts. 


FErii^gle 

5'Pit»ps 


PAGER 

FRONT  IN 

ANew  Style 


EVERYBODY’S  xMAGAZlNE 


C*TAL04or  )VAMr  tOClCTT 

GOLD  PINS  FORVANY  SOCIETY  $1.00  EACH 

CM  AR  MS-RINGS-MEDALS 
WINSHIP  &  CO  factory 


Un  any  Coat  On  any  otyle 
A  Convertible  Coat  Collar 


Turn  Down  the  Collar 
for  Fair  and  Warm 


Turn  Up  the  Collar 
for  Cold  and  Storm 


Get  a  Prestoscope  Free 

The  Prestoacope  it  a 
little  movinc  picture 
noveltj  which  show* 
the  simple  operation  of 
the  Presto  Collar.  It  is 
an  interesting  souvenir 
which  you  can  keep  or 
mail  to  a  friend. 

A  pott  card  brinat  you  one 

THE presto 

r^f\  719  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
Ckicaf*  Boftton  Montreal 
London  Berlin 

Parte  BmaaeU 


Spins  Five  Minute: 

_  The  TFDDY  Top  H  Itrand  new.  It* 

- — "  hi«t  like  a  *at<h.  Made  oC  leisht  fi 

e*  I.  Spins  ri^fht  side  up  or  up»i<lr  d 

^  Chmmittc  ritiits  with  e  ch  1(>i>  to  (T' 

•  tvooiieriul  folor  effects.  Str>>nif  and  d'lr 
An  ttiifrnioiiv,  aiiiiihin/  and  inst'iHiixf 
^  Semnnenty-iivecrntslorTI-dHtV  Tid' 

containing  n*w  purr'es,  tovs  and  nox*- 

The  New  Yark  Newt  CaaipaB^,  Dept*  81,  IS  Warrea  St.,  New  Yerk  C 


706  E.  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  Ill. 


You  can  now  go  to 
your  regular  cloth¬ 
ier,  and  select  just 
such  a  coat  as  you 
naturally  prefer  as 
to  style,  fabric  and 
price.  Simply  be 
sure  that  it  has 
been  made  with  a 
Presto  Convertible 
Collar,  instead  of 
the  old  style  one¬ 
way  collar.  Look 
for  the  name 
**Presto**  on  the 
label. 


a/isspmm 

and  BAOCE:s  FOR  College.  I 

A  SCHOOL.  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE.  6'^'  T 
Eitherstylewitli  ftnyihrealetlersand 
ffgure».onaortwocoloraofenamei-  xS|^ 
StarttM  Silver,  26c  •■oh,  $2.50  dog. t 
Silver IHatsd,  lOe ••oh. $1.00  doc.  Sendfnrfrea 
Cate  log.  SnerUldooigot  elsomadeforanrSclioolor 
S<N'trtf,  dt  ittrertlve  prlree.  Seud  idea  for  evtiDiete. 
^  BASTiMI  BROS,  CO.,  Dept.  4;u,  ROCHCSTC^  N.  Y. 


r;iTji 

L'  With  appmved  equipment  for  Anius- 

(•t  Inittrurtion,  th«  Lecture  Hal' 

!*•••  •sSUi  Church  and  Lodfre.  ViftvacovxT 

‘••••^5^^!^^  ing  all  subtecta.  Profits  as&und  i' 
Rivins  public  entertainments.  Write  f* 
Established  178.).  calaloRue. 

McAllister  HFG.  OfTICURS,  0*pi  U,  49  lassM  street,  Rew  Yori 


STEREOPTICONS 


Tbe  •idvcTlisements  in  Everylvxly’s  Magazine  are  in<lexe<l.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The  Best  of  Xmas  Gifts— A  DIAMOND 


Is  there  any  gift  for  man  or  woman  so  accept¬ 
able,  so  much  to  be  desired,  or  so  perman¬ 
ently  valuable  as  a  really  fine  diamond  ? 

^ou  wish  to  confer  upon  anyone  this  most  beautiful 
Christmas  (flfts  or  to  have  for  your  own  use  the  very 
cst  ffrade  of  Hlue  White  stone  in  any  settinff  you 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 


At  Lowest  Importers’  Prices 

Hriniis  our  {foods  within  reach  of  all. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  diamond  dealers  in  the 
world.  We  import  our  stones  in  the  “  rouffh  "  and  finish 
them  here.  NN'e  buy  for  spot  cash  in  enormous  quantities. 
Instead  of  countinif  on  a  few  sales  at  hig  prices,  we  fi(fure 
on  a  ma^s  of  su/ri  at  small  profits.  fhat's  why  we  can 
sell  you  diamonds  20  lower  than  any  other  dealers. 
IVe  furnish  diamonds  on  credit  to  any 
reputable  man  or  uoman  on  these  terms  : 

20'^’t  with  order  and  10' i  per  month. 

You  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  vour  purcTiase  at 
its  full  value.  All  transactions  strictly  confidential. 
Any  article  here  illustrated  or  in  our  catalog  No./5 
sent  express  prepaid  for  your  examination,  returnable  at 
our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Send  at  once  for  our  beautiful  65 -page 
Christmas  catalog  No.  1.5  It’s  free.  Select  your 
diamond  before  Christmas  and  get  it  on  credit. 
Special  Holiday  Discount  of  10'-  on  all  Cash  Purchases. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

71-73  Nassau  Street  New  Yorlc  City 


4oei 


traho  ®em,"  "fsroSrMiS."* 

A  heanliful  Qennine  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
colar,  lincst  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Eiulorred  by  leading  ez* 
pel  IS.  Tar  siii  erior  to  the  liest  imiialion  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  protinced.  Rememlier,  I  fsaraalca 
these  atones  lole  genuine.  Siiecial  price, 
each,  3  for  $5.00.  Size,  up  to  a  carats.  Free 
booklet.  Aililrrss,  with  reniiitnnce, 

II.  MaBKatail,  kijwrt  !..■  Cntlsr, 
tssS  Cliaiiips  Sireet.  DetiTcr,  CoL 


For  the  Bclentlllo  and  EUeettre 
Treatment  of 


TTIE 

Berkshire  Hills 
S2matorium 


WUhovt  Reaortlac  to 
Mur^col  Proeednre 
Far  compute  information  address 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 

North  Adams,  Bfassachusetta 


T^'e  oaly  prleale  lastltotioa  of  msg* 
B  ade  la  the  Ualted  Ststrs  lor  the 
r  lusive  trestmeat  of  Csacer  sod 
o  r  maligasot  sod  beoigo  nrw 
K  wths.  Coadacted  bya  physiciaa 


stsodlog.  Bstsbiished 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Here’s  Safety 
Warmth  Comfort 


^'\\\v'((;///4^| 


BEST  LIGH 


IsVours  a  Big  Position? 

Are  you  satisfied  that  your  present  posi* 
tion  is  equal  to  your  abilities?  Or  do  you 
think  you  are  ready  for  something  bigger? 
Itany  a  man  keeps  hanging  on  to  a  small  position 
when  a  little  more  training  would  show  him  just  how 
to  make  the  change  to  more  money  and  bigger 
prospects. 

GET  THE  SHELDON  BOOK 

Yon  are  anxious  to  begin  your  training  at  enca. 
Then  send  us  your  name  and  address  TODAY,  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  the  SbeMon  Book  FREE.  It  will 
start  yoa  oo  the  riaht  road.  LK  Sheldon’s  book  do  for  you 
what  It  has  done  for  others.  More  than  40,000  men  havo 
profited  by  the  Sheldon  Book.  And  yoor  Free  copy  goes  for¬ 
ward  as  soon  as  you  giro  the  word.  Give  it  today. 

THE  SHELDON  SCHOOL 

1090  SmmMIc  SMc.  CHICAOO 


TIm  moit  npefO’dale  and  cunplrte 
inf  tfnrm  om  the  mariict.  Beautiful 
ture*  lor  the  betue.  AttractiTC  hlfb  candle 
power  Inverted  area  for  stores,  halls,  etc. 
Best  proiKteftton  for  hustllav  aaents.  Write 
today  for  terms  aa4l  territory.  Cstalofffree. 

SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO. 

27S  Secoad  St..  Aan  Aihor.  Mkh 


Looks  Ilka  a  diamond— wears  like  a  dia¬ 
mond— brilllaney  guaranteed  forerer- 
etands  flilM  and flro  like  a  diamond— lias 
no  paste,  foil  or  artltlcial  backing.  S-t 
only  In  uk.  solid  gold  monntlngs.  1  :!<Jth 
the  coat  of  diamonds.  A  marrelonsb  ''e- 
eonstmeted  gem.  Not  an  Imltatio  n. 
Onaranteod  to  contain  no  glass.  Sent  on 
approTsI.  Write  for  cstaloc.  It’s  free 

■cash  Jewdry  Cs.  SU  N.  Bdway.  SL  Lvjh 


Any  man,  every  man,  all  men 
would  appreciate  tlie 

Krementz  Gift  Box 


Makes  and  buna  its  own  gas. 
Pure  white  SOU  candle  power 
light,  more  brilliant  than 
eleetneity  or  acetylene,  and 
cheaper  than  keroaene.  Casts 
ao  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week  per  lamp.  No  dirt,  no 
grease,  no  odor.  Used  in 


A  set  of  four  of  the  famous  14-K  Rolled  Plate 
Krementx  Collar  Buttons,  (that  will  last  for  years 
without  losing  lustre).  A  new  one  free  for  every 
one  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause. 

Packed  in  an  attractive  ribbon-tied  box. 

One  Dollar  the  set  of  four. 

If  not  found  at  your  haberdatker’ t  or  Jewoler't, 
s  set  tout  b*  tent  poetpald  on  receipt  of  price. 

Krementz  &  Co. 

84  Chestnut  Street  Newaude.  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Se  E.  6th  St..  Canton,  0. 


The  a  Ivertisemer.ts  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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k  Splendid 

A. 

Chrisinis 

Gift 

DCALBfIS  sr*  «rf«4  to  InvfwtliruU  oar  romblHe  lin*  ni  into  Sfi4 
4rfvert'  robw  and  auto  •parialllca.  W«  hava  an  ^n|inn| 

Oom  to  make  to  dealer*  In  aectiona  wtiere  we  are  not  repreaanted.  WiiU  ifc 
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Safety  Razor 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  TENDER  SKIN 
AND  HEAVY  BEARD 


This  nzor  solves  the  problem.  It  means  absolute 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  men  who  shave,  and  especialljr 
to  those  to  whom  the  average  Safety  Razor  has  not 

Jfac^ucau  The  dfemdeLoxE  ifection,  yet  simple- 
only  two  parts,  holder  and  blade. 


THE  BLADE  IS  THE  FEATURE 

Trrv^  *’  •"  constracted.  hiahly 

M  fim  CfcJjMxXA^Vr  tampereii  Daiiiascciie  chased  steel 


blade,  retnlorced  with  Geniian  silver  liach  to  allow  for  stropping — 
the  sh;in>  cutting  of  every  Made  ii  cnrefuily  exaii'iu^  aod 

tasted  before  bkide  is  wrapped  and  put  in  case. 


The  Genkkhuae  shown  above,  iticlud.  ^  | 
lag  S3  blades,  all  lu  Itaiidvome  case.  e  Wr 

Sew*  M  reeaeaS  far  M  days*  FREE  TRIAL 
Extra  MaJea,  set  of  12,  SO  cents 
You've  heard  of  the  original  Gem  Junior  fi.oo  outfit — 
it  has  no  equal  for  the  money— has  been  a  joy  to  the  self¬ 
shaver  for  years.  Sold  everywhere,  used  everywhere. 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 
34  Reade  Street  New  Yoili 

TAa  0r1giitai  moiUm  S<if€ty  Ramor  maktrs~3«  ytarx  in  btuintss. 


coLcarrc's 

SHfwiNc  cftmeR 

'  choice  of 
Jr/  methods—# 


^  Cream 
M  Powder 
/  and  Stick/ 


with  one  sure 
result — a  p>erfect 
lather. 


Always  \ 
best  in  its  i 
lasting' 
abundance, 
best  in  its 
antiseptic 
qualities, 
and  best  in 
its  skin- 
ref  re  sbing 
effect 


The  ladier  •wUch  can 

be  made  by  three  metlw 

ode  with  one  unvarying 
result. 

Trtof  ate*  mfStUkx 
9mmdmr  er  Craees 
eemS  far  4  cMte. 

COLGATE  ft  CO.,  DraL  E 
^  IW  Paftae  St..  Raw  TarX 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


nw  hatcher 


GIVE  NIi  X 
PEM  OF 

SHIRLEY 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

FOR  CHRISTHXS 


■yHE  gift  that  is  most  appreciated  by  men  is  something 
*  serviceable  that  adds  to  their  personal  comfort.  Most 
men  consider  it  a  luxury  to  have  a  pair  of  “  Shirley  Presi¬ 
dent  ”  Suspenders  for  each  pair  of  trousers. 

When  you  select  “  Shirley  Presidents  ’’  you  know  you 
are  giving  “  him”  the  best  in  suspenders — the  most  com¬ 
fortable  kind  because  of  the  Sliding  Cord — the  land 
“  he  ”  would  choose  were  he  buying  them  himself. 

The  beautiful  holiday  box  fu  mishes  an  attractive  presen¬ 
tation  package  that  gives  a  Christmas  touch  to  the  gift. 

Price  50  Cents  from  your  dealer  or  from  the  factory  to  any  address. 

If  you  wish  to  give  a  more  expe^ve  pair,  send  Si  .00  to  us  for  SUk 
“  Shirley  Presidents."  Silk  elastic  webbing  and  full  Gilt  Finished 
met^  mountings. 

SIGNED  GUARANTEE  ON  EVERY  PAIR 

Buy  to-day  and  get  part  of  your  Christmas  shopping  off  your  mind. 


It  you  would  like  three  beautiful  Art  PaneK  sixe  10x14  Inebea  mo 
advertlslngi  for  tramlng,  send  2S  cents  for  the  President  Calendar. 


THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MANEFACTURINQ  CO. 
703  Main  Street,  Shirley,  Mass. 


A  Nitional  weekly  journal  cf  fur.<!a- 
•  “A*  mental  democracy.  Louis  F.  P'«t. 

Editor.  Thirteenth  year.  $1.00  yearly. 

TAe  Pablie  is  one  of  fhs  very  best,  if  not  the  best  Joarrul 
devoted  to  real  democracy  in  this  country.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  hour  anyone  interested  in  social,  economic  and  politk  jl 
problems  can  be  without  it.  Ben  B.  Linds, ’ . 

Jttdgt  ef  lire  ynvrni/e  Cn$rt,  Denver,  Cetera,/ 

Send  for  a  free  sample  copy. 

Address  THE  PUBLIC.  2U  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 


ORDER  NOW 

DIRECT  FROM 
THE  MAKERS 
The  Best  Xmas  Gift 


SHIBBOLETH  c£r 

Silk  Gimbiiiation  Sets 


Fashion  d*€rttt 

Sts  Silk  Scarfs.  Three  Palfi  Silk  mateh 

Socks.  Three  Silk  Haadketchlrh,  ^  Kercntef  mnst  maun 
out'  hed  ia  Boy  of  thete  colon  i— black,  ffray.  br^mn.  wtoe.  purp'e. 
dark  peen.  iLTvy  blue.  Mentkm  tbcc^l^r,  or  a.«^Tnert  of  colon, 
dealr-d:  alto  *i*e  *^Vi.  SS.##  tho  Sot,  Postpold. 

Ot.  SHIBBOLETH  Silk  Scarft,  nude  from  sflksapet'CM  <»Mr 
#«FM  t«0mi  and  told  dtrttt  to  you  from  weaver  to  wearer  in  the 
latest  open  end  and  revenuble  four«in*haBds.  Foil  fifty>cent  value. 
Any  assortment  ol  colors  noted  above.  Al<‘<o  figured  effects  In  all 
shades.  th«  Half  Doson,  Postpaid. 

Or.  SHIBBOLETH  Silk  Socks,  made  of  hard*twisted.  pure 
thread  silk  wfth  reinforced  sole.  Double  heel  and  toe  of  6ne  lisle 
thread,  insuring  /  ’fii.'Vt/  wear  where  wear  u.  Stores  ask  more  than 
fifty  cents  for  equal  quality.  Any  assortment  of  above  colors,  menti  'n 
siae  ii.tfitbo  Half  Dosan,  Postpaid. 

Ch.  SHIBBOLETH  Silk  Handkerehlafs,  ma^  of  pure  sUk 
with  bem>stitiJDed  borders.  Any  amoriment  of  above  colors. 

$i.M  tha  Half  Doztn,  Postpaid* 
Ml  OfUert  for  ChritfsiM  pa:li'Hl  h  lasOtssit  NolMay  Mist. 

P...:,:...  n  *•  “F  wm™  you  do  not  wirti  to 

rOUuTA  t..uarantM  yaae  pmcluse  imiin  anie  ud 

we  will  refund  your  >ney— plus  return  postage. 

Shibboleth  Silk  Co.*  525  Broadway*  New  York 

Sentl  money  ordrre  eke*  k  or  2r.  stamps,  tt'rite  for  Cmtaitpiue  Ho 
tkowtng  SkikMetk  SHk  Srar/s,  Socks  and  Handkerekieft, 


•POIVTBMKN  amd  NATURAUSTS-mount  y< 

^,^^own  spedmens.  You  caa  save  hundreds  ol  dolla. 
aad_  beautifully  decorate  jpour  own  home  or  oft 
PBSB~Beautihi1  Taaktenny  Books  and  II. 

particulars  of  this  work.  Wifto  Tad^. 


l03lHlwaad  tdg. 


The  ad\'erti«ements  in  Everybody's  Magstzine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pa^  2. 
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»|>]WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel  De  Soto. 

pies  entire  square.  All  ou»ide  rooms. 
European  plan.  Reasonable  rates. 

_ C^EEfTCBCTROr N.  C. 

Telfair  Sanitarium,  f  Z  u*??  i^*^ 


nprt  fl.fiO-  Baltimore's 
UCI U  leading  hotel.  Typical 
Mklng.  The  kitchen  of  this 
ide  Maryland  cooking  famous. 

CALIFORNIA _ 


TRAVEL 


Atlantic  aty. 

Above  Illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 
this  mamiflcent  and  sumptuously  fitted  I 
house—tne  Open  Air  Plaza  and  F.nolosed ' 
Solariums  overloolc  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comfortsof  the  Marlborouith-Blenheim  and 


THB  TRIP  ROST  COR PBLUH6  end  worth  T^ile. 
exccUing  ell  others  for  grandeur,  beauty  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  And  this  splendid  trip  can  be  made  in  two 
weeks  and  a  day  (from  San  Francisco)  by  sailing  on 
S.  B«  SIERRA  (10.000  tons  displacement).  The  Vol¬ 
cano  of  Kilauea,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  tremen¬ 
dously  actire  just  now,  and  a  few  quick  dispatch 
trips  have  been  arranged.  Never  befor^  has  it  been 
possible  to  make  this  most  desirable  trip  with  such 
•peed  and  comfort,  and  the  price  is  low.  fllO  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  A  back,  first-class.  A  $41  for 
side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Volcano.  No  other  trip 
compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  Islands 
and  IT  NOW,  while  the  Volcano  is  active.  8.  S. 
SIERRA  sails  Dec.  8.  24.  Jan.  14.  Feb.  4.  85.  Write 
or  wire  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


the  inviiiforatinif  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  ideal  place  for  Fall  and  Win- 
iter.  Always  open.  Write  for  handsomely 


illustrated  booklet.  Joslah  White  A  ^ns 

Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors. _ 

noil  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 
AlslUe  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  building:.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 


Old  Methods  Fail 

tiMd  kt  the  Battle  Greek  Sanitarium  auc- 
reeda  because  it  correcte  causes  of  Illness, 
and  builds  up  the  vital  resistance  so  that 
health  Is  restored,  efficiency  comes  again 
and  the  old  ailments  do  not  recur. 

The  BATTLE  CREEK  SAIUTARIDM 

offers  Florida  comforts  Indoors.  200  kinds 
of  baths,  palm  garden,  swimming  pools, 
luxurious  modem  appointments,  hundreds 
of  Interesting  features.  Write  for  Ulus. 
Iiooklet.  Box  109,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


Magnificent  S.S.  “Arabic”  leaves 
Feb.  4,  rales  $400  up.  including 
shore  excursions;  71  enchanting 
days.  Slop-over  privileges.  Other 
Tours:  Round  World.  Jan.  25; 
Trsma-Siberian,  Mar.  14;  Itidy 
and  Riviera,  Jan.  and  Feb. 

fRANKCCURK,rMKsBUg.,llY. 


CLARK’S 

ORIENT 

CRUISE 


ANTON  LANG  O^E^MMMERiLkU 

and  Mrs.  Lang  will  be  members  of  our  Orient  party  this 
Winter.  Party  sails  by  largest  of  Mediterranean  steam* 
ships,  Jan.  35.  The  only  tour  that  offers: 

A  selected  party. 

A  scholarly  leader. 

A  private  Nile  steamer. 

A  private  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean. 

(A  second  tour  sails  February  22.) 
rnpmeisi  Orippt  JUfppmPCPmmnt  Mow  moatty,\ 

RI  REAV  OF  r.^IVBRSITT  TRAVEL,  6$  Trlalty  Plsss,  Boiton*  Hsssn 


All  leading  va* 


'ffibllllllPl  - rnces  rietie,  pure-br^ 

Chickens.  Ducks.  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.  Fowls  Northern 
raised,  healthy  and  vigorous.  Fowls.  Eggs  and 
Incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  our  big 
^^^^^132-page  book.  “Poultry  for  Profit  **  full  of  pictures. 
jfL  It  tela  you  how  to  raise  poultry  and  run  Incu* 
bators  succenfuUy.  Send  10  cents  for  the  book,  to 
cover  postage. 

.1.  Wn  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  360,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


I  91  Express  Psdd 

I  New  1911  Model 

^  Over  1  Million  in  Actual  Daily  Use 

Can  do  more  than  a  g:is  stove  does.  IndlepeiiRable  for  nursery, 
sick-room,  shaving;  curling  or  flat  iron;  for  touri-ts,  boarders;  light 
housekeeping,  or  wherever  gas  is  not  available  or  desirable. 
Vaporizes  alcohol  into  gas.  increasing  Its  efficiency  8  times. 
Weighs  hilt  8  oz.  t'oneumes  but  a  few  cents*  worth  of  alco¬ 
hol  an  hour.  Boils  quart  of  water  in  9  minutes.  Smokeless  and 
odorless.  Uses  all  grades  of  alcohed  to  equal  advantage,  especially 
denatured  alcohol  which  is  now  the  cheapest.  Cannot  get  out  of  order. 
Safe;  will  tustain  weight  of  100  Ihs.  Extinguishes  instantly  (blows  out 
like  a  candle).  Non-explonlve.  Solid  Spun  Brass  and  Nickel 
Plated.  Protected  by  Asbestos  Hning.  Sent  anywhere.  Express 
paid.  $1.  'One  Dollar). 

The  same  No.  175T.but  with  detachable  legs  and  Tin  Boiler, 
$1.50  Express  Paid.  The  name  No.  175A,  hut  with  detachable 
legs  and  Aluminum  Boiler,  $2.00  Express  Paid.  The  last  two 
nanied  especially  preferred  by  travelers. 

Beware  of  diiiigerous  Imitations.  Genuine  Is  stamped 
with  our  name. 


WANTED:  5000  Squabs  Daily 


by  only  one  N.  Y.  commission  firm.  See  what 
they  say  in  National  Squab  Magazine  (monthly), 
specimen  copy  from  us  Ten  Centa.  Read  also 
in  our  big  1911  Free  Book  how  to  make  money 
breeding  squabs,  how  to  get  $fi  a  doz.,  how  to 
start  small  and  grow  big. 


IIUTBI.  VIMCIINIA.,  Long  Beach, 

>  ,1.  California’*  marniflotnt  Ho***lry.  Americu 

1  u.  rmEPBOor.  warm  ih  winter,  golf, 

c-e.  BOOKLET  free.  MmnAfSd  b.  CARL  STANLEY. 

WAKM  mmA  ART  Im  WINTER, 
r  ^>1  in  aummar,  nk  LONO  BEACH  SANITARIUM. 

lUUlaCraak  methods.  Finast  and  bestequipped  Snn- 
it*vriiimwastof  BattlaCraak.  Winter  Brnklet  FREE. 

TO 

[^323? 
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1 
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in 

3Z 
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EVERYBODY’S^  k^AGAZlNE 


Ciscian  > 
PurtUiKl 


r-Rib  for  P«rti- 
Sktiiei,  Roan, 
CalngL 

of  Meet — a  complete 
nare  centenna  and  Muds. 
Hr-Rib  is  one  of  the  KAHN  SYSTEM^  product*,  which  have  fire- 
Moofed  over  &ve  thou«ai»d  important  buildiiig*.  The  KAHN  SYSTEM 
Engineer  in  your  localiw  will  help  you  tolve  your  building  problem*. 
nlEEs  Cato/^uc,  00  pat«*  of  lunratiaa*,  deiaik,  meotKatiaa*.  etc. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  Si4  Trassed  Cownte  BUg..  Dctrait,  Mkh. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’*  Magasine  are  indeaed. 


Turn  to  page  a. 


fAJRBANKS-MORSE' 


Marine  Motors 

Two  Cycle  3  1*2  H.  P.  to  60  H.  P. 


Are  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Whether  in  spe^,  pleasure  or  work  room  (t  I*  important  that  your  motor  is  reliable  under 
all  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the'sati^action  of  this  confidence  with  cheap,  poorly  ^ 
built  engines.  Over  loo.ooo  Falrbwakn-Morwe  engines  in  use.  M 

Safety  Starting  Device — No  Cranking— No  Danger  -jJ 

When  yon  tmr  n  Falrlwnk»-Moro^  englQe  you  ean  be  sure  yon  are  setting  the  best  design. 
mnterUl  and  workmanship  that  can  be  offered.  8{^al  process  of  grinding  the  cylinder,  crank. 
piston.  linim  pin  and  shaft  Insures  accuracy  and  eftciency  on  all  occ^ons.  Laire  Hand  Hole 
In  the  crank  case.  Many  exclusive  Falrbanka-Morae  features. 

£ach  Fairbanka- Morse  engine  to  tested  and  must  dev^p  more  than  the  rated  horse 
power  before  It  leaves  the  factory,  and  to  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Mention  this  publication  and  send  for  a  beautiful  new  catalogue  No.  TB1211. 

tar  (Kk  Mm  Sfta  tarn  4  1-2  L  F.  h  II I.  f.  tar  Cyk  hwr  Mr  tam  liiiia  -20  I.  F.  I 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  A  CO.  Hew  Yoffc.  London.  Eag.,  Detroit, 


4tl  Wabash  Avs.,  Chlcsgo 


THE  ORIENT 

A  Mjrriad  of  Attractions  and 
Allurements  for  the  Tourist 

From  Son  Francuco  win  palatial  (27000  ton*)  •toam*hip*  of 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

Toochag  mi 

Honolulu^  Yokohnina,  Kobe,  Nkfatskldg  Shkn^bkip 
Mknilkg  Hongkong 
For  Ae  Transcoatikental  trip  mmm 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 


CHICAGO 

Leading  Violin  Collectors  of  America 

(9J) 


Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  good  salaries.  No 
former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  teach  you  to 
be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Saleswoman  by  mail  and  assist 
you  to  secure  a  good  position  where  you  can  earn  while  you  are 
teaming.  Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Book.  *'A  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
GRIP/’  containing  our  special  offer  and  testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  we  have  placed  in  good  positions;  also  list  of 
good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest  office)  Dept.  iii.  I 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION.  | 

San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  i 


Tell  Me  What  You  Want  to  Sell  and  I’ll 
Tell  You  What  Everybody’s  Has  Sold. 


^/^bo((}^^gazine 

has  a  Personality  behind  it. 

That  Personality  stands  for  good  cheer  for  all. 
chivalry  for  those  that  are  hurt, — and  conscience. 

That  Personality,  warm  and  strons,  is  what 
makes  over  SM.IM  buy  the  masazine  month  by  month. 

That  Personality  sives  weight  to  every  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Everybody’s,  making  it 

“THE  RESULT  GIVER’’ 

to  advertisers.  For  when  you  advertise  in  Every¬ 
body’s  you  buy  more  than  “space,”  you  buy  Influence. 

Without  that  Influence  of  Personality,  magazine 
space  is  no  better  than  wall  space. 

The  Influence  of  Everyb^y’s  sells  your  goods 
to  the  best  and  ablest  purchasers  in  America. 


BURNS 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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e 

Old 

Violins 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Collection  offers  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  genuine  old  Concert  Violins 
of  the  17th  and  19th  centuries,  ranging  from 

$50  to  $250 

and  upward 

Also  a  number  of  the  world’s  finest  Cremona 
masterpieces  for  Concert  work. 

TIUE  PAYUENTS  IE  DESIRED 

Send  for  Our  New  and  Complete  CatsJog 
Violins  Sent  on  Approval 

We  sell  instruments  of  unquestioned  authenticity 
only.  Musical  value  assured.  Satisfaction  in  every  case 
certain.  Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  this 
exceptional  opportunity.  Address  Mgr.  A.  R.  D. 


are  quickly  healed  by 
Pond’s  Extract,  a  cool¬ 
ing,  comforting,  house¬ 
hold  remedy  giving 

Immediate  and 
Sure  Relief 

from  all  outdoor  and  indoor 
accidents,  such  as  cuts, 
bruises,  abrasions,  etc. 
Pond’s  Extract  has  been  the 
standard  for  GO  years. 

Pond’s  Extract 
Company’s 
Vanishing  Cream 

is  an  ideal,  non-oily 
toilet  cream  of  great 
purity  and  exquisite 
Jack  Rose  fragrance.  '  4  ..j; 

Fr»n  Samph  on  roqaott. 

Lamont,  Corligg  A  Co.  _  . 

78  Hudson  Street,  ■ 

New  York.  yncmSl 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Be  Your  Own  Boss ! 

The  delineator  and  everybody’s 

MAGAZINE  have  Representatives  whose 
incomes  compare  favorably  with  the  best  paid  Profes¬ 
sional  men  in  this  country.  Few  business  men,  with¬ 
out  capital,  make  as  much ! 

For  the  single  month  of  October  The  Delineator 
and  Everybody’s  Magazine  paid: 

To  one  man  ....  $500.00 
To  another  man  .  $450.00 

To  still  another  man  .  .  $425.00 

To  one  woman  .  .  .  $4^.00 

To  another  woman  .  .  $375.00 

To  OVER  1000  OTHERS  (men  and  women)  sums 
ranging  from  $300.00  down  to  $200.00;  from  $200.00 
to  $100.00  -to  $50.00  to  $25.00  to  $10.00— to  $5.00. 

THERE  IS  BIG  MONEY  IN  THIS  WORK 
OF  REPRESENTING  THE  DELINEATOR 
AND  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE! 

Are  you  looking  for  a  Good  Paying  Position  ? 

Are  you  anxious  to  add  something  to  your  present  ^ 
income? 

We’ll  pay  you  for  all  your  time — or  for  a  part  of  . 
your  time;  and  we’ll  pay  you  mighty  good  pay  I 

WANT  MONEY?  Write  to-day  enclosing  two 
references  to: 

HELPMATES  DEPARTMENT 
Drawer  38  Butterick  Building 

New  York  City 


The  advertiiements  in  Everybody's  Ma^szine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Magazine 
in  the  World 
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4o«( 

YEAR 
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THE  delineator 

Under  the  ELditorial  Direction  of 
Erman  J.  Ridgway,  Publisher  of  Everybody’s  MageLzine 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


Have  you  read  the  Delineator  lately?  If  you  have,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  why  it  deserves  its  title 
“The  Best  Known  Magazine  in  the  World." 

^^OU  have  known  the  Delineator  since  you  were  a  child,  and 
your  mother  knew  it  before  you,  and,  maybe,  her  mother  knew 
it,  too,  for  forty  years  of  supremacy  among  magazines  for  women 
is  a  long  time.  It  has  always  been  the  most  practical,  the  most  help¬ 
ful,  and  the  most  widely  read  woman's  magazine.  You  know  that. 

DUT  of  late  years,  a  change  has  come  over  the  Delineator,  or 
rather  a  growth  that  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  women's 
interests.  Are  you  aware  of  that  change  ? 

D®  you  know  how  different  The  Delineator,  with  all  its  fash- 
ion  prestige  retained,  has  become  from  the  general  run  of 
magazines  for  women. 

P^O  you  know  why  The  Delineator  in  this,  its  Fortieth  Year, 
is  deservedly  the  best  known  and  the  most  loved  magazine 
in  the  world  ? 

Jf  not,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out. 

The  answer  is  in  the  Delineator  for  19)1. 

^INETEEN  Hundred  and  Eleven  is  our  Jubilee  Year — TheFortieth 
Anniversary.  It  is  also  the  first  full  year  of  The  Delineator  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Erman  j.  Ridgway,  publisher  of  Every¬ 
body's  Magazine.  These  two  facts  make  the  Delineator  for  1911  to 
all  other  women's  magazines  as  “extraordinary”  is  to  “ordinary." 


The  Best  Known  Magazine  in  the  World 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


THE  DELINEATOR 


For  Forty  Years  the  Greatest 
of  All  Magazines  for  Women 


THE  DELINEATOR 


FIFTEEN  CENTS 
A  COPY 


ONE  DOLLAR 
A  YEAR 


r)  celebrate  this  Fortieth  Anniversary  Mr.  Ridgway  has  arranged 
an  editorial  program  that  treats  every  subject  of  interest  to 
women — literature,  art,  the  stage,  domestic  science,  politics, 
education,  religion.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  reach  of  the  long 
arm  of  The  Delineator.  Each  subject  will  be  handled  by  THE 
AUTHORITY  on  that  subject. 
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UNDER  THE  PROPHET  IN  UTAH 

Continued  from  page  737 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  A  MISSION  TO  WASmNGTON 

I  WENT  discredited,  as  an  envoy,  by  an 
incident  of  personal  conflict  with  the 
Federal  authorities;  and  I  wish  to  relate 
that  incident  before  I  proceed  any  farther. 
I  must  relate  it  soon,  because  it  came  up 
for  explanation  in  one  of  my  first  inter¬ 
views  with  President  Cleveland;  and  I 
wish  to  relate  it  now,  because  it  was  so 
typical  of  the  day  and  the  condition  from 
wHch  we  had  to  save  ourselves. 

In  the  winter  of  1885-6,  the  United 
States  marshals  had  been  pursuing  my 
father  from  place  to  place  with  such  deter¬ 
mined  persistence  that  it  was  evident  his 
capture  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  We 
believed  that  if- he  were  arrested  and  tried 
before  Chief  Justice  Zane — with  District 
Attorney  Dickson  and  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Varian  prosecuting — he  would  be 
convict^  on  so  many  counts  that  he 
would  be  held  in  prison  indefinitely — that 
he  might,  in  fact,  end  his  days  there. 
There  was  a  rumor  of  a  boast  to  this  effect 
made  by  Federal  oflScers;  and  we  misun¬ 
derstood  them  and  their  motives,  in  those 
days,  sufliciently  to  accept  the  unjust 
report  as  well-founded. 

My  father,  as  First  Councillor  of  the 
Church,  had  proposed  to  President  Taylor 
that  every  man  who  was  living  in  plural 
marriage  should  surrender  himself  volun¬ 
tarily  to  the  court  and  plead:  “I  entered 
into  this  covenant  of  celestial  marriage  with 
a  jjersonal  conviction  that  it  was  an  order 
revealed  by  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  I  have  kept  my 
covenant  in  purity.  I  believed  that  no 
constitutional  law  of  the  country  could 
forbid  this  practice  of  a  religious  faith. 
As  the  lawrs  of  Congress  conflict  with  my 
sense  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  I  now  offer  myself,  here,  for  whatever 
judgment  the  courts  of  my  country  may 
imp>ose.”  He  believed  that  such  a  course 
would  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  the  men 
who  had  engaged  in  polygamy  and  defied 
the  law  in  an  assumption  of  religious 
immunity;  and  he  believed  that  the  world 


would  pause  to  reconsider  its  judgment 
upon  us,  if  it  saw  thousands  of  men — the 
bankers,  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  and 
all  the  religious  leaders  of  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity — marching  in  a  mass  to  perform 
such  an  act  of  faith. 

But  President  Taylor  was  not  prepared 
for  a  movement  that  would  have  recom¬ 
mended  itself  better  to  the  daring  genius 
of  Brigham  Young.  Taylor  had  given 
himself  into  the  custody  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  once — in  Carthage,  Illinois — with 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother,  Hyrum 
Smith;  and  Taylor  had  been  wounded  by 
the  mob  that  broke  into  the  jail  and  shot 
the  Smiths  to  death.  This,  perhaps,  had 
cured  him  of  any  faith  in  the  protecting  power 
of  innocency.  He  decided  against  voluntary 
surrender;  and  now  that  my  father’s  liberty 
was  so  seriously  threatened,  he  ordered  him 
to  go  either  to  Mexico  or  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  United  States  authorities. 

My  father  believed  that  if  he  left  Utah 
his  recession  might  tend  to  placate  the 
government  and  soften  the  severity  of  the 
prosecutions  of  the  Mormons;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  on  the  night  of  February  12,  1886,  he 
boarded  a  westbound  Central  Pacific  train 
at  Willard.  The  Federal  officers  in  some 
w'ay  learned  of  it;  he  was  arrested  on  the 
train  at  Humboldt  Wells,  Nevada,  and 
brought  back  to  Utah.  Near  Promontory 
he  fell  from  the  steps  of  the  moving  car  at 
night,  in  the  midst  of  an  alkali  desert,  and 
hurt  himself  seriously.  He  was  recaptured 
and  brought  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  a  stretcher 
in  a  special  car,  guarded  by  a  squad  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Douglas,  with  loaded 
muskets,  and  a  captain  with  a  conspicuous 
sword.  He  w’as  taken  to  Judge  Zane’s 
chambers  and  placed  under  bonds  of 
$25,000.  Immediately  two  bench  warrants 
were  issued  by  a  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  these  were  served  upon  him 
while  he  lay  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of 
Zane’s  office.  Two  more  bonds  of  $10,000 
each  were  given.  He  was  then  taken  home.* 

Later,  President  Taylor  still  insisting 

*  In  order  to  condense  the  narrative  for  magazine  publi¬ 
cation  there  has  been  here  omitted  an  account  of  ex-Sraator 
Cannon's  part  in  these  incidents  and  his  attempt  to  rescue 
his  father.  The  story  will  be  printed  in  full  in  book  form. 
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that  he  must  not  stand  trial,  he  disappeared 
again,  “on  the  underground,”  and  his 
bonds  were  declared  forfeited.  But  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  grand  jury  was  hear¬ 
ing  testimony  against  him,  one  of  the 
beloved  women  of  his  family  was  called 
for  examination,  and  District  Attorney 
Dickson  asked  her  some  questions  that 
deeply  wounded  her.  She  returned  home 
weeping.  My  brothers  and  I  felt  that  the 
questions  had  been  needlessly  offensive,  and 
after  an  indignant  discussion  of  the  matter,  I 
undertook  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Dickson. 

If  I  had  been  as  wise  then  as  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  now,  I  should  have  realized  that 
a  meeting  between  us  was  dangerous;  that 
the  feeling,  on  our  side  at  least,  was  too 
warm  for  calm  remonstrances.  And  I 
should  not  have  taken  with  me  a  younger 
brother,  about  sixteen  years  old,  wth  all 
the  hot-headedness  of  youth.  Fortunately, 
we  did  not  go  armed. 

We  sought  Dickson  in  the  evening  at 
the  Continental  Hotel,  and  we  found  him  in 
the  lobby.  I  asked  him  to  step  out  on  the 
porch,  where  I  might  speak  with  him  in 
private.  He  came  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  man  in 
the  prime  of  his  strength. 

We  had  scarcely  exchanged  more  than 
a  few  sentences  formally  when  my  brother 
drew  back  and  struck  him  a  smashing 
blow  in  the  face.  Dickson  grappled  with 
me,  a  little  blinded,  and  I  called  to  the 
boy  to  run — which  he  very  wisely  did. 
Dickson  and  I  were  at  once  surrounded, 
and  1  was  arrested. 

THE  law’s  severities  FOR  MORMONS 

Ordinarily,  the  incident  would  have  been 
trivial  enough,  but  in  the  alarmed  state  of 
the  public  mind  it  was  magnified  into  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  George  Q.  Cannon’s 
sons  to  take  the  life  of  the  United  States 
district  attorney.  Indictments  were  found 
against  my  brother  and  myself,  and  against 
a  cousin  who  happened  to  be  in  another 
part  of  the  hotel  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
Some  weeks  later,  when  the  excitement 
had  rather  died  down,  I  went  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office  and  arranged  wdth 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Varian,  that  the  indict¬ 
ments  against  my  brother  (who  had  escaped 
from  Utah)  and  my  cousin  (who  was  wholly 
innocent)  should  be  quashed,  and  that  I 
should  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of  assault 


and  batter)'.  On  this  understanding,  I 
appeared  in  court  before  Chief  Justice  Zane. 

But  Mr.  Varian,  having  consulted  with 
Mr.  Dickson,  had  learned  that  I  had  not 
struck  the  blow — though,  as  the  elder 
brother,  I  was  morally  responsible  for  it — 
and  he  suggested  to  the  court  that  sen¬ 
tence  be  suspended.  This  Justice  Zant 
seemed  prepared  to  do,  but  I  objected.  I 
was  a  newspaper  writer  (as  I  explained) 
and  I  felt  that  if  I  criticised  the  court 
thereafter  for  what  I  believed  to  be  a 
harshness  that  amounted  to  jiersecution, 
I  could  be  silenced  by  the  imp>osition  of 
the  suspended  sentence;  and  if  I  failed 
to  criticise,  I  should  be  false  to  what  I 
considered  my  duty.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
put  in  any  such  position ;  and  I  said  so. 

Justice  Zane  had  a  resjiect  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  statutes  that  amounted 
to  a  creed  of  infallibility.  He  was  the 
most  superbly  rigid  pontiff  of  legal  justice 
that  I  ever  knew.  A  man  of  unspotted 
character,  a  Puritan,  of  a  sincerity  that 
was  afterward  accepted  and  admired  from 
end  to  end  of  Utah,  he  was  determined  to 
vindicate  the  essential  supremacy  of  the 
dvil  law  over  the  ecclesiastical  domination 
in  the  territory;  and  every  act  of  insub¬ 
ordination  against  that  law  was  resented 
and  punished  by  him,  unforgivingly.  He 
promptly  sentenced  me  to  three  months 
in  the  County  Jail  and  a  fine  of  $150. 

My  imprisorunent  was,  of  course,  a 
farce.  I  was  merely  confined,  most  of  the 
time,  in  a  room  in  the  County  Court 
House,  where  I  lived  and  worked  as  if 
I  were  in  my  home.  But  the  sentence 
remained  on  my  record  as  a  sufficient  mark 
of  my  recalcitrance;  and  I  knew  that  it 
would  not  aid  me  in  my  appeal  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  I  intend^  to  argue — as  the 
first  wise  concession  needed  of  the  Federal 
authorities — that  Chief  Justice  Zane  should 
no  longer  be  retained  on  the  bench  in  Utah, 
but  should  be  succeeded  by  a  man  more 
gentle.  He  was  the  great  figure  among  our 
prosecutors;  the  others  were  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Dickson  and  the  two  assistants,  Mr. 
Varian  and  Mr.  Hiles.  The  square  had 
only  seemed  to  be  broken  by  tie  recent 
retirement  of  Mr.  Dickson;  the  strength 
of  his  purp>ose  remained  still  in  power,  in 
the  person  of  Judge  Zane. 

And  let  me  say  tiat  whatever  my  opinion 
was  of  these  men  at  that  time,  I  recognize 
now  that  they  were  justified  as  officers  of 
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the  law  in  enforcing  the  law.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  the  Mormon  Church  would 
never  have  been  brought  to  the  point  of 
abating  one  jot  of  its  pretensions.  All 
four  men,  as  their  records  have  since  proved, 
were  much  superior  to  their  positions  as 
territorial  officers.  And  Utah’s  admiration 
for  Judge  Zane  was  shown,  upon  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  our  differences  with  the  nation,  by 
the  Mormon  vote  that  placed  him  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench.  But  now  the  aspect 
of  splendor  in  their  legal  authority  had 
something  baleful  in  it,  for  us;  and  we  saw 
our  own  defiance  set  with  a  halo  of  martyr¬ 
dom  and  illumined  by  the  radiance  of  a 
Church  oppressed! 

There  "was  more  than  a  glimmer  of  that 
radiance  in  my  thoughts  as  I  made  the 
railroad  journey  from  Utah  to  the  East. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  on  which  I 
rode,  followed  the  route  that  the  Mormons 
had  taken  in  their  long  trek  from  the 
Missouri;  and  I  could  look  from  my  car 
window  and  imagine  them  toiling  across 
those  endless  plains — in  their  creaking 
wagons,  drawn  by  their  oxen  and  lean 
farm  cows — choked  with  dust,  burned  by 
sun,  their  faces  to  the  unknown  dangers  of 
an  unknown  wilderness,  and  behind  them 
the  cool-roomed  houses,  the  moist  fields,  the 
tree-shaded  streets,  all  the  quiet  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  settled  life  of  homekeeping  hap>- 
piness  that  they  had  left. 

My  own  mother  had  come  that  road, 
a  little  girl  of  eight;  and  my  mind  was  full 
of  pictures  of  her,  at  school  in  a  wagon-box, 
singing  hymns  with  her  elders  around  the 
camp  fires  at  night,  or  kneeling  with  the 
mourners  beside  the  grave  of  an  infant 
relative  buried  by  the  roadside.  Our 
train  crossed  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte 
almost  within  sight  of  the  place  where  my 
father,  a  lad  of  twenty,  had  led  across  the 
river  at  nightfall,  had  been  lost  to  his 
party,  and  had  nearly  jjerished,  naked  to 
the  cold,  before  he  struggled  back  to  the 
camp.  I  could  see  their  little  circle  of 
wagons  drawn  up  at  sunset  against  the 
menace  of  the  Indians  who  snaked  through 
the  long  grass  to  kill.  I  could  feel  some  of 
their  despair,  and  my  heart  lifted  to  their 
heroism.  Never  had  such  a  migration 
been  made  by  any  people  with  fewer  of 
the  concomitants  of  their  civilization. 
Their  arms  had  been  taken  from  them  at 
Nauvoo;  they  had  bartered  their  goods  for 
wagons  and  cattle  to  carry  them;  even  the 


grain  that  they  brox^ht  for  food  had  to 
be  saved  for  seed.  They  felt  themselves 
devoted  to  destruction  by  the  people  with 
whose  laws  they  had  come  in  conflict,  and 
they  went  forth  bravely,  trusting  in  the 
God  whom  they  were  determined  to  worship 
according  to  their  despised  belief. 

Now  they  had  built  themselves  new 
homes  and  meeting-houses  in  the  fertile 
“Valley”;  and  the  civilization  that  they 
had  left,  having  covered  the  distance  of 
their  exile,  was  punishing  them  again  for 
their  lawbreaking  fidelity  to  their  faith. 
Surely  they  had  suffered  enough!  Surely 
it  was  evident  that  suffering  only  made 
them  strong  to  resist!  Surely  there  must 
be  somebody  in  power  in  Washington  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  see  that,  where 
force  had  always  failed,  there  might  be 
some  profit  in  employing  gentleness! 

THE  FIRST  BRIDGE  CROSSED 

This,  at  least,  was  the  appeal  which  I 
had  planned  to  make.  And  I  had  decided 
to  make  it  through  Mr.  Abraham  S. 
Hewitt,  then  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  my  father  in 
Congress.  He  was  not  in  favor  with  the 
administration  at  Washington.  He  was 
p>ersonally  unfriendly  to  President  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  was  a  stranger  to  him.  But  I 
had  seen  enough  of  him  to  know  that  he 
had  the  heart  to  hear  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
Mormons,  and  the  brain  to  help  me  carry 
that  plea  diplomatically  to  the  President. 

When  I  arrived  in  New  York  I  set  about 
finding  him  without  the  aid  of  any  common 
friend.  And,  being  aware  that  he  might 
resent  an  intrusion  of  public  matters  upon 
his  private  leisure,  I  decided  to  see  him  in 
his  office  hours. 

I  cannot  recall  why  I  did  not  find  him 
in  the  municipal  buildings,  but  I  well 
remember  going  to  and  fro  in  the  streets 
in  search  of  him,  feeling  at  every  step  the 
huge  city’s  absorption  in  its  own  press  and 
hurry  of  affairs,  and  seeing  the  troubles 
of  Utah  as  distant  as  a  foreign  war.  It  was 
with  a  keen  sense  of  discouragement  that  I 
took  my  place,  at  last,  in  the  long  line  of 
applicants  waiting  for  a  word  with  the  man 
who  directed  the  municipal  activities  of  this 
tremendous  hive  of  energy. 

He  was  in  the  old  Stewart  building,  on 
Broadway;  and  he  had  his  desk  in  what 
was,  I  think,  a  temporary  office — on  the 
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ground  floor.  There  must  have  been  fifty 
men  ahead  of  me,  and  they  were  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  as  I  remember  it,  besieging  him 
for  work.  They  came  to  his  desk,  spoke, 
and  passed  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
ominous.  As  I  drew  nearer  I  watched  him 
anxiou'ly,  and  raw  the  incessant,  nervous 
activity  of  eyes,  lips,  hands,  as  he  dismissed 
each  with  a  word  or  a  scratch  of  the  f>en, 
and  looked  up  sharply  at  the  next. 

“Well,  young  man,”  he  greeted  me, 
“what  do  you  want?” 

I  replied:  “I  want  a  half  hour  of  your 
time.” 

“Good  God,”  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  re¬ 
proachful  indignation,  “I  couldn’t  give  it 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

I  felt  the  crowd  of  applicants  pressing 
behind  me.  I  knew  the  man’s  prodigious 
humanity.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  only  hold 
them  back  long  enough — “Mr.  Hewitt,” 
I  said,  “it’s  more  important  even  than 
that.  It’s  to  save  a  whole  people  from 
suffering — from  destruction.” 

He  may  have  thought  me  a  maniac; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  desperation  of  the 
moment  sounded  in  my  voice.  He  frowned 
intently  up  at  me.  “Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  the  son  of  your  old  friend  in  Con¬ 
gress,  George  Q.  Cannon,  of  Utah,”  I  said. 
“My  father’s  in  exile.  He  and  his  pyeople 
are  threatened  with  endless  proscriptions. 
I  want  time  to  tell  you.” 

His  impatience  had  vanished.  His  eyes 
were  steadily  kind  and  interested.  “Can 
you  come  to  the  Board  of  Health,  in  an 
hour?  As  soon  as  I  open  the  meeting  I’ll 
retire  and  listen  to  you.” 

I  asked  him  for  a  card  to  admit  me  to 
the  meeting,  having  been  stopp>ed  that  morn¬ 
ing  at  many  doors.  He  gave  it,  nodded, 
and  flashed  his  attention  on  the  man 
behind  me.  I  went  out  with  the  heady 
assurance  that  my  first  move  had  succeeded; 
but  I  went,  too,  with  the  restrained  pulse 
of  realizing  that  I  had  yet  to  join  issue 
with  the  decisive  event  and  do  it  warily. 

I  do  not  remember  where  I  found  the 
Board  of  Health  in  session.  I  recall  only 
the  dark,  official  board-room,  the  members 
at  the  table,  and — as  the  one  small  spot 
of  light  and  interest  to  me — Mr.  Hewitt’s 
white-bearded  face,  as  an  attendant  opened 
the  door  to  me,  and  the  mayor,  looking  up 
alertly,  nodded  across  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  had  op>ened  the  meeting  we 
withdrew  together  to  a  settee  in  some 


remote  comer,  and  I  began  to  tell  him  as 
quickly  as  I  could  the  desperateness  of  the 
Mormon  situation. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  why  can’t  your 
people  obey  the  law?” 

I  explained  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
explain  in  this  narrative — that  these  people, 
foUowing  a  Church  which  they  believed  to 
be  guid^  by  God,  and  Regarding  themselves 
as  objects  of  a  religious  persecution,  could 
not  be  brought  by  means  of  force  to  obey 
a  law  against  conscience.  I  explained  that 
I  was  not  pleading  to  save  their  pride,  but 
to  spare  them  useless  suffering;  their  his¬ 
tory  showed  that  no  proscription,  short 
of  extermination  outright,  could  overcome 
their  resistance;  but  what  force  could  not 
accomplish  a  little  sensible  diplomacy 
might  hope  to  effect.  No  first  step  could 
be  made  by  them  toward  a  composition 
of  their  differences  with  the  law  so  long 
as  the  law  was  administered  with  a  hos¬ 
tility  that  provoked  hostility.  But  if  we 
could  obtain  some  mitigation  of  the  law’s 
severity,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  were 
willing  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
court — such  of  them  as  had  not  already 
died  of  their  privations  or  served  their 
terms  of  imprisonment — and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  leniency  would  prepare  the 
way  for  a  recession  from  their  present 
attitude  of  unconquerable  antagonism. 

He  listened  gravely,  knowing  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  his  own  experience  in  Congress, 
and  checking  off  the  items  of  my  argument 
with  a  nod  of  acceptance  that  came,  often, 
before  I  had  finish^.  He  asked:  “Do  you 
know  President  Cleveland?” 

I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  the  President 
several  times  but  was  not  known  to  him. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  may  be  able  to  help 
you  indirectly.  I  don’t  care  for  Cleveland, 
and  I  wouldn’t  ask  him  for  a  favor  if  I  were 
sinking.  But  tell  me  what  plan  you  have  in 
your  mind,  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  aid  you — 
through  friends.” 

I  replied  that  I  hoped  to  have  some  man 
appointed  as  Chief  Justice  in  Utah  who 
-should  adopt  a  less  rigorous  way  of  adjudi¬ 
cating  upon  the  cases  of  polygamists ;  but  that 
before  he  was  selected — or  at  least  before  he 
knew  of  his  appointment — I  wished  to  talk 
with  him  and  convert  him  to  the  idea  that 
he  could  begin  the  solution  of  “  the  Mormon 
question”  by  having  the  leaders  come  into 
his  court  and  accept  sentences  that  should 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  law  but  not  unmerciful  to  the  subjects  After  two  hours  of  argument  and  exam- 
of  that  sovereignty.  ination,  I  ended  with  an  appeal  to  him  to 

“  The  man  you  want,”  Mr.  Hewitt  said,  accept  the  opportunity  to  undertake  a  mer- 

“b  here  in  New  York — Elliot  F.  Sandford.  ciful  assuagement  of  our  misery.  After  so 

He’s  a  referee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  thb  many  years  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 

state — a  fine  man,  great  legal  ability,  cour-  Federal  authorities,  he  might  have  the  dis- 

ageous,  of  imdoubted  integrity.  Come  to  tinction  of  calling  into  hb  court  the  Mor- 

me  to-morrow.  I’ll  introduce  you  to  him.”  mon  leaders  who  had  been  most  long  and 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  even  heard  vainly  sought  by  the  law;  and  he  could  be- 

the  name  of  Elliot  F.  Sandford;  and  I  had  gin  tbe  comjjosition  of  a  conflict  that  had 

not  the  faintest  notion  of  how  best  to  ap-  gone  on  for  half  a  century, 
proach  him.  I  did  not  find  him  in  Mr.  He  replied  with  reasons  that  expressed  a 
Hewitt’s  office,  on  the  morrow;  but  the  kindly  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  work, 
mayor  had  communicated  with  him,  and  It  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  hb  profes- 
now  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  sional  career  in  New  York.  He  would  be 
him;  and  I  went  alone  to  present  it.  putting  himself  outside  the  progression  of 

He  received  me  in  hb  outer  office,  with  a  advancement.  His  friends,  here,  would  never 
manner  full  of  kindliness  but  noncommittal,  imderstand  why  he  had  done  it. 

He  glanced  through  my  letter  of  introduc-  I  saw  that  he  was  not  convinced.  His 
tion,  and  I  tried  to  read  him  while  he  did  it.  wife  had  been  waiting  some  minutes  in  the 

He  was  not  on  the  surface.  He  was  a  tall,  outer  office;  he  proposed  that  he  should 

dignified  man,  hb  hair  turning  gray—  bring  her  in;  and  I  gathered  from  his  man- 

thoughtful,  judicial-— evidently  a  man  who  ner  that  he  expected  her  to  pronounce 

was  not  quick  to  decide.  He  led  me  into  his  against  his  accepting  my  solicitation,  and  so 

private  room,  and  sat  down  with  the  air  of  terminate  our  interview  pleasantly,  with 

a  lawyer  who  has  been  asked  to  take  a  case  the  aid  of  the  feminine  social  grace, 

and  who  wishes  first  to  hear  all  the  details 

of  the  action.  a  woman’s  DEasiON 

I  began  by  describing  the  Mormon  situa¬ 
tion  as  I  saw  it  in  those  days:  that  the  Mor-  Mrs.  Sandford,  when  she  entered,  cer- 
mons  were  growing  more  desperately  de-  ^inly  looked  the  very  lady  to  do  the  thing 

termined  in  their  opposition,  because  they  with  gentle  skill.  She  was  handsome,  with 

believed  their  prosecutors  were  persecuting  an  animated  expression,  dark-eyed,  dark- 

them;  that  the  dbtrict  attorney  and  his  haired,  charming  in  her  costume,  a  woman  f 

assbtants  were  harsh  to  the  point  of  heart-  of  the  smiling  world,  but  maturely  sincere 

lessness,  and  that  Judge  Zane  (to  us,  then)  and  unaffected.  I  heard  him  begin  to  ex-  I 

acted  like  a  religious  fanatic  in  his  jufficial  plain  my  proposal  to  her,  as  one  hears  a  > 

office;  that  nearly  every  Federal  official  in  “silent  partner”  formally  consulted  by  a 

Utah  had  taken  a  tone  of  bigoted  opposition  man  who  has  already  made  up  his  mind, 

to  the  people;  and  that  the  law  was  detested  But  when  I  glanced  at  her,  seated,  her  man- 

and  the  government  despised  because  of  the  ner  had  changed.  She  was  Ibtening  as  if  she 

actions  of  Federal  “carpetbaggers.”  ^  were  used  to  being  consulted  and  knew  the  I 

I  was  prejudiced,  no  doubt,  and  partisan  responsibilities  of  decision.  She  had  the 

in  my  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  I  abstracted  eye  of  impersonal  consideration 

did  not  exaggerate  the  facts  as  I  saw  them;  — silent — with  now  and  then  a  slow,  medi- 

I  believed  w^t  I  said.  tative  glance  at  me. 

I  did  not  really  reach  hb  sympathy  until  Her  first  question  seemed  merely  femi- 
I  spoke  of  the  court  system  in  Utah — the  ninely  curious  as  to  the  domestic  aspects  of 
open  venire^the  employment  of  “profes-  polygamy.  How  did  the  women  endure  it? 
sional  jurors” — the  l^al  doctrine  of  “seg-  I  repeated  a  conversation  I  had  once  had  j 

regatidn,”  under  which  a  man  might  be  with  Frances  Willard,  who  had  said:  “The  ’ 

separately  indicted  for  every  day  of  his  woman’s  heart  must  ache  in  polygamy.”  r 

living  in  plural  marriage — and  the  result:  To  which  I  had  made  the  obvious  reply:  r 

that  the  pursuit  of  defendants  and  the  con-  “  Don’t  women’s  hearts  ache  all  over  the 

fiscation  of  property  had  become  less  an  world?  Is  there  any  condition  of  society  in  ^ 

enforcement  of  law  than  a  profitable  legal  which  women  do  not  bear  more  than  an  _t 

industry.  equal  share  of  the  suffering?”  | 
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Mrs.  Sandford  asked  me  pointedly  whether 
I  was  living  in  polygamy. 

No,  I  was  not. 

Did  I  believe  in  it? 

I  believed  that  those  did  who  practiced  it. 

Why  didn’t  I  practice  it? 

Those  who  practiced  it  believed  that  it 
had  been  authorized  by  a  divine  revelation. 

I  had'not  received  such  a  revelation. 

.  Our- talk  warmed  into  a  very  intimate 
discussion  of  the  lives  of  the  Mormon  people, 
but  I  supposed  that  she  was  moved  only  by 
a  curiosity-  to  which  1  was  accustomed.  1 
took  advaiitage  of  her  curiosity  to  lead  up  to 
ah  explanation  of  how  the  proscription  of 
poljrgamy  was  driving  young  Mormons  into 
the  practice,  instead  of  frightning  them  from 
it.  And  at  last  I  made  my  appeal  again,  to 
them  both,  with  something  of  despair,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  failure  with  him,  and  perhaps 
with  greater  effect  because  of  my  de¬ 
spair.  She  listened  thoughtfully,  her  hands 
dasf>ed. 

It  did  not  seem  that  I  had  reached  her — 
until  she  turned  to  him,  and  said  imex- 
pectedly:  “It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
opportunity — a  larger  opportunity  than  any 
I  see  here — to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.” 

He  did  not  appear  as  surprised  as  I  was. 
He  made  some  joking  reference  to  his  in¬ 
come  and  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing 
to  live  on  a  salary  of —  How  much  was  the 
salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Utah? 

I  thought  it  was  about  $3,000  a  year. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,” 
he  said.  “How  many  bonnets  will  that 
buy?” 

“No,”  she  retorted,  “you  can’t  put  the 
blame  on  my  millinery  bill.  If  that's  been 
the  cause  of  your  hesitation.  I’ll  agree  to 
dress  as  becomes  the  wife  of  a  p)oor  but  upn 
right  judge.” 

In  such  a  happy  spirit  of  good-natured 
raillery,  my  petition  was  provisionally  en¬ 
tertained,  ^1 1  could  see  the  President;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  experience,  as 
I  look  back  upon  it  now,  that  a  decision  so 
momentous  in  the  history  of  Utah  owed  its 
induction  to  the  wisdom  of  a  woman  and 
was  confirmed  with  a  domestic  pleasantry. 

I  left  them  after  we  had  arrived  at  the 
tadt  understanding  that  if  President  Cleve¬ 
land  should  make  the  appointment,  Mr. 
Sandford  would  accept  it  with  the  end  in 
view  that  I  had  prop>osed.  I  went  to  report 
my  progress,  in  a  dpher  telegram,  to  Salt 

The  Second  Instalment  of  ** 


Lake  City,  and  I  recall  the  peculiarly  mixed 
satisfaction  with  which  I  regarded  my  work, 
as  I  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  after 
this  interview.  In  all  that  dty  of  millions, 

I  knew,  there  were  few,  if  any,  men  who  were 
the  equal  of  my  father  in  the  essentials  of 
manhood;  and  yet,  before  he  could  enjoy 
the  liberties  of  which  they  were  so  lightly 
tmeonsdous,  he  must  endure  the  shame  of  a 
prison.  I  was  rejoicing  because  I  was  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  getting  for  him  a  sentence  tha! 
should  not  be  ruinous! 

When  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  to  tell 
him  of  my  success,  I  consulted  with  hin. 
upon  the  best  way  of  approaching  Mr. 
Cleveland.  And  he  was  not  encouraging; 
In  his  opinion  of  the  President,  he  had,  a^ 

I  could  see,  the  impatient  resentment  which 
a  quick-minded,  nervous,  small-bodied  mai 
has  for  the  big,  slow  one  whose  mental 
operations  are  stubbornly  deliberate  and 
leisurely.  And  he  was  obviously  irritated 
by  the  President’s  continual  assumption 
that  he  was  better  than  his  party.  “No 
one,”  he  said,  “can  question  his  honesty 
But  as  soon  as  he  discovers  a  better  tiling 
than  he  knew  previously,  he  announces  it 
if  it  were  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet.  It 
may  have  been  a  commonplace  for  a  gener¬ 
ation.  That  doesn’t  signify.  He  announce> 
it  with  such  ponderosity  that  the  world  be¬ 
lieves  it’s  as  prodigious  as  his  senten'es!” 

As  for  my  own  mission:  I  would  have  to 
be  p>ersistent,  patient,  and — lucky.  “You’ll 
have  to  be  lucky,  if  you  intend  to  persuade 
him  to  acquire  any  information.  He’s  been 
so  successful  in  instructing  mankind  that 
it’s  hard  to  get  him  to  see  he  doesn’t  know 
all  he  ought  to  know  about  a  public  ques¬ 
tion.  But  he’s  honest  and  he’s  courageous. 
If  you  can  convince  him  that  your  view  is 
right,  he’ll  carry  out  the  conviction  in 
spite  of  everything.  In  fact,  he’ll  be  all  the 
better  pleas^  if  it  requires  defiance  of  gen¬ 
eral  sentimentality  to  carry  it  out.” 

He  gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wi  liam  C. 
Whitney,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ex¬ 
plaining  my  purpose  in  coming  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  asking  him  to  obtain  for  me  an 
interview  with  President  Cleveland  without 
using  Mr.  Hewitt’s  name.  Then  he  shcok 
han^  with  me,  and  wished  me  success.  “1 
have  the  faith,”  he  said,  “that  is  without 
hope.” 

That  expressed  my  own  feeling.  The  faith 
that  was  without  hope! 


Under  the  Prophet  in  Utah  ”  will  appear  in  the  January  Number. 
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more  than  helpful.  We  want  to  increase  the  membership  of  that  Family  until 
there  is  no  household  in  which  the  influence  of  The  Christian  Herald  is  not  felt. 
The  price  of  The  Christian  Herald  is  $1.50  a  year,  with  our  beautiful  1911  Calendar. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD,  510  Bible  House,  NEW  YORK 
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J  Chicago* 8  Finest  Hotel 

George  H.  Gaslcy*  Manager 
L>a  Salle  at  Madiaon  Street*  Chicago. 

Hotel  La  Salle  is  already  one  of  the  famous  hotels  of  the  world 

-  and  excels  all  Chicago  hotels  in  the  ele 

gance  of  its  furnishings,  theexcelUnce  of  its 
cuisine  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  service. 

RATES 

One  Person: 

Room  with  detached  bathi  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day 
Room  with  private  batht  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day 

Two  Persons: 

Room  with  detached  bath  t  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day 
Room  with  private  batht  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day 

Two  Connecting  Rooms  with  Bath: 

Two  Personct  ...  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day 

Four  Persona,  •  .  .  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  day 

Suites :  $10.00  to  $35.00  per  day 
All  rooms  at  $5.00  or  more  are 
same  price  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Center  of  Chicago* 8  Activities 


In  the  bright  name  of  Christmas,— 

Lend  a  hand  in  the  great  Human  Fight,  now  on,  against 

Tuberculosis 

Just  put  a  ONE  CENT 

RED  CROSS  SEAL 


on  each  of  your  Holiday  letters  and  packages 

Get  as  many  of  these  One  Cent  Red  Cross  Seals  as  your  Christmas 
spirit  prompts. 

Thus  help  towards  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  for  the  National 
war  against  the  Tuberculosis  Plague. 

If  you  can’t  buy  the  Red  Cross  Seals  around  home,  write  for  them, 
enclosing  your  money,  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  to 
whom  this  space  has  been  gladly  donated  by  Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Kzd’pep 

U^Kal  ftt«rc<l 

FMrnilMre 


No.  1693.  Oolonfn)  Sofa.  Mahogany, 
coveroU  in  hair  cioth  or  wool  rup. 

iDpeCiag  K^urreciion—  Furmture  u  ihe 

only  kind  that  b^an  the  maker*s  trade-mark  and  guaranty  of 
permanent  ux  ft  sfact  ton  to  the  purchaser  t  many  people  have  gamed 
ihe  impression  that  Karpen  Upholstered  Furniture  is  costly* 
Karpen  Upholstered  furniture  costs  no  more  than  the  common* 
place  kind*  as  can  be  sun  from  the  Karpen  Fru  Style  Book*  \ 

Protect  Yourself  From 
Cheapening  Frauds!  j 

To  judee  the  value  of  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  merely  by  its 
looks  Is  utterly  impossible.  If  you 
can't  see  the  Inside  construction 
you  are  absolutely  dependent  up 
on  the  manufacturer’s  responri 
bility  and  his  honesty.  There  is 
but  one  way  for  home  furniture 
buyers  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  many  hid¬ 
den  frauds  in  upholstered 
furniture,  and  that  is  to 
buy  tcuar anteed,  trade- 
marked  furniture. 

The  Only  ^ 

Guaranteed  Kind 

Karpon  Is  the  only  uphol 
stered  furniture  and 

guaranteed  by  the  maker-^ 
the  only  kind  that  assures 
you  of  both  style  and  service. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  fu 

ture.  one  enn  aefure  the  utmost  III  «  . 

hirniturt*<ntmSoH*etVle  nndeervict  No.  72.  Knrpen  KevolTlng 
simply  by  stiking  for  Karpen,  Roiker.  Ti.e  oaniest  easy 

Every  llariH»npi€*ce  is  the  product  chair;  convenient,  luxuri* 
of  master  workmen;  of  sensoned  ously  restful:  a  ^>erfect 
wood  of  genuine  Karpen  leather  rocker  and  revolving  chair 
(no  split  leather);  oil  tempered  combined, 
springs,  as  endorsed  by  the  na- 

iionnl  government;  clean  hair  filling  (no  excelsior  or  other  cheap  . 
stuffing).  In  American  homes,  in  public  offii*es,  in  loading  hotels,  i 
on  parlor  and  Eullman  cars,  Karpen  Furniture  has  won  preierence*  I 

giine  Karpen  Not  Costly  ; 

isly  enough,  the  extra  value  that  Kor*  ! 
irantf»ed  Furniture  (KMM^sses  has  not 
ts  coat  above  commonplace  furniture.  1 
mous  is  our  output,  so  perfect  our  ' 
methods,  eo  reasonable  our  p«>reentaKe 
;  that  KnrMQ  Guaranteed  Furniture  i 
economical. 

Magnificent  Style  Book  (AN) 
end  Special  Price  Offer  FREE ! 

To  show  the  eletsnee  and  Ixauty  of  Kar* 
pen  Furniture  we  have  published  a  larce, 
bandsttme  book.  Aside  from  the  MW  half'* 
tone  reproduetiems  of  late  Karpen  styles.  | 
it  shows  oricinal  Kaipen  and  other  approved 
interior  desixns;  plans  for  furnishiox  com* 
fortably  and  artistically  any  room;  repro* 
durtions  of  popular  woods  and  leathers  in  \ 
their  natural  colors;  and-‘Karpen  prices. 
Together  with  the  bMk  we  will  give  you  a  1 
special  introductory  price  throuth  your 
local  Karpen  dealer  We  nrse  you  to  fn*  1 
vestigate  Karpeu  Upholsteri.'d  Fnroitors. 

S.  KARPEN  a  BROS. 

Karp,.  BaiMiM.  •  CHICAGO 

K.n«.  BuMiv.  -  NEW  YORK 

in  tapestry  or  velour,  20  Sudbnry  Strest,  •  BOSTON 


No,  72.  Knrpen  Revolving 
Rocker.  Ti«e  eaniest  easy 
chair;  convenient,  luxuri* 
ously  restful:  a  ^>erfect 
rocker  and  revolving  chair 
combined. 


Karpen  Not  Costly 

ough,  the  extra  value  tfant  Kor* 


1847 
ROGERS 
BROS 


XS 

TRIPLE 


SHARON 


"Silver ' 
Plate 
That 
^ears"W 


j  i  guaranteed 
J  liy  the  largest 
III  afrer  manuiac- 
*  wers  in  the 

^flnhe  newest 
[ftsign  is  the 
-^yjaSHARON."  as 
Illustrated  in 
Sveream  ladle- 
handsome  pat- 
Nfern  with  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  character 
.  of  solid  silver. 

Sold  by  all  leading 
^  dealers.  Send  ior 
I  illustrated  catalogue. 

220." 

MERIDEN  BMTAIMU  CO. 

(latSTDatlonal  Silver  Cu., 
SucceMM>r) 

MfnOEN.  CONN. 

V«Ht  Chlaag* 

Saw  Fraastao# 

Namllleii,  Cawada 
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U  Your  Hand  Steady?  ^  Barton 


Extend  your  hand  at  arm’s  length, 
and  see  if  your  fingers  tremble.  It 
is  a  sure  sign  of  an  overwrought 
nervous  condition.  If  this  is  due 
to  coffee, — try  Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Baker-izing  improves  coffee  in  three  distinct  ways. 

First — the  coffee  berries  are  split  open  by  a  speaal 
macUne  and  the  chaff  is  blown  away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  other  coffee  when 
ground.  It  is  an  impurity  and  contains  tannin. 
Brewed  alone  it  is  bitter  and  weedy — and  will 
actually  tan  leather.  It  doesn’t  help  the  coffee 
flavor,  and  is  not  good  for  the  human  system. 

Barrin^toKIkJl 

Second— the  coffee  passes  through  steel-cuttera 
In  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as  nearly  uniform  size  as 
possible — without  dust.  You  can  brew  uniform 

pieces  uniformly  to  the  - 

exact  strength  desired. 

No  small  particles  to  be 
over-steeped  and  give  up 
bitterness  and  tannin. 

No  large  grains  to  be 
wasted  by  under-steeping. 

Therefore,  a  pound  of 
coffee  Baker-ized  will 
make  15  to  20  cupts 
more  than  a  pound  of 
ordinary  coffee — because 
you  get  all  the  flavor 
from  every  grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  grinding — crush¬ 
ing  in  a  mill  You  can 

M.dd  the 

muddy, 

I  indi- 
id  this 
o  ff  e  e . 

it— or  llic 
■ids  wlio 
'  wiiliout 
nos*.  Try 
t  tri.nl  can 
pound  ftt 
rocirs  at 
'  40  cents 
^cording 
to  local- 


THAT  NAME  is  your  sure  protec¬ 
tion  when  you  buy  silverware.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  has  meant  such  ex¬ 
cellence  that  it  is  (ar  too  precious  to 
be  associated  with  anything  less  tham 
perfection.  The  name  of  Reed  Ac 
Barton  is  equalled  by  few  and  sur¬ 
passed  by  none  b  reliability  and 
quality  of  product 

There  are  many  makers  of  Sterling 
Silver  and  Silver  Plate.  Some  of  them 
are  old-established  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable.  Only  a  few  make  unwarranted 
claims.  But  there  is  no  better  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  or  Silver  Plate  to  be  had 
at  any  price  than  that  bearing  the  name 
of  Reed  &  Barton.  Your  je'^^cler 
will  show  you  many  patterns. 

REED  &  BARTON 

Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Represented  nt 

Fifth  Avenue,  at  32d  Street.  New  York 
4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
IS*  State  Street.  Chicago 
154  Suner  Street,  San  Francisco 

ESTABUSHED  1814 
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A  Permanent  Plaything 


EDUCATOR 

Animal 

CRACKERS 

DoligM  and  Nourish  Youngstors 


Here’s  the  latest  addition  to  the  Educator  Cracker  family.  Packed  in 
a  beautiful  Ark  of  heavy  tin,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  HigJiest  class 
crcuker  container  ever  put  out  in  America. 

**Just  the  thing  for  Christmas” 

but  it  makes  a  holiday  whenever  a  child  gets  it.  Each  cracker  has  a  high 
food  value — ^being  made  from  entire  wheat,  rye,  barley,  cornmeal  or  oatmeal. 
Educator  Animal  Crackers  for  refilling  Ark  sold  in  25c  tins  by  your  grocer. 

Every  child  likes  an  Ark— get  him  the  Educator  Ark 

Sent,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  if  your  grocer  can’t  supply  you. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  COMPANY,  212  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grandmother  Used 

Kingsford’s  Com  Starch.  She  made  good 
things  to  eat  with  it.  For  over  60  years 
Kingsford’s  has  been  celebrated  for  its  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  and  purity.  It  takes  weeks  of 
old-fashioned  care  to  produce 


//  CORN  STARCH 

Ip  — while  ordinary  corn  starch  can  be 

'l/J  made  in  a  few  days.  Yet  you  are 

1/  asked  as  much  for  these  low-grade 

room  etarchee  as  for  Kingsford’s. 

It  will  pay  you  in  every  way  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch. 

The  Cook  Book  “G”  tells  “Whet  a  Cook  Ought 
to  Know  About  Corn  Starch,”  168  of  the  best  recipes 
you  ever  tried.  It's  free— just  send  your  name  on  a 
post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 
OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

National  Starch  Company,  Successors 
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Iet’s.make  the  Christmas  Candy 

^  at  home.  Use  Karo  Syrup  and  follow  the  eas^t  practical 
Karo  recipes — Fondant  Creams,  Chocolates,  Glace  Nuts  and 
Fruits,  Fudges,  Taffies,  “Divinities,”  etc. 


Large  Cans,  10c.  &  15c. 

The  new  Karo  (Extra  Quality) 
Is  exactly  the  same  candy  syrup  that 
the  finest  confectioners  use.  Clear  as 
strained  honey  —  delicate  in  flavor. 
Look  for  the  red  labeL 
Karo  (Golden  Brown)  Is  fine  for 
Taffies  and  Fudges — blue  iabeL 

Send  your  name  on  a  post  card  today 
for  the  Karo  Cook  Book— Free, 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
Dept  G  NEW  YORK  P.O.BozlU 


For  the  Children 
Christmas  amd  Candy 
Are  S3monymous 

But  the  candy  should  be  as 
pure  as  the  day.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that 

KNOX 

PURE— PLAIN— SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


which  you  remember  best  as  the  basis 
of  your  favorite  dessert,  will  make 
candy,  too.  But  it  will  make  candy 
that  is  delicious  enough  to  satisfy  the  children, 
and  pure  enough  for  them  to  eat  all  they  want. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  shows  yon 
just  how  easy  it  is  to  make  candies  with  Knox 
Gelatine— Knox  Turkish  Dellahts,  Knox  Mints, 
Knox  Marshmallows,  Knox  Caramels.  It  also 
aives  recipes  for  over  a  hundred  desserts.  Sent 
frfe  for  your  arocer's  name. 

Sample  ^nt  packaze  tor  a  two-cent  stamp  and  zrocer’s  name. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX  CO..  104  Kmz  At.,  Jokastewa,  N.T. 
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mj  **Just  put  the  U 
11  roast  in  the  oven  U 
11  and  take  it  out  \l 
fl  when  it  is  done”  V 

f  That  b  the  fitting  manner  in  which  a  I 
■  woman  who  has  used  one  describes  the  i 
I  Cream  City  Roaster.  And  every  new  user  ' 
I  agrees  with  her  that  it  is  the  greatest  labor 
f  saving  and  time  saving  roaster  ever  made. 
You  just  have  to  prepare  your  roast  in  the 
usual  way — place  it  on  the  raised  concave  cen¬ 
ter — fill  the  waterwell  with  hot  water — and 
put  it  in  the  oven. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  do 

There’s  no  trouble  — no  worry — no  work- 
plenty  of  time  for  the  other  duties  of  a  busy  kit¬ 
chen — and  absolute  certainty  of  success. 


The  Rose  is  the  daintiest  of 
all  cut  glass  creations. 

It  is  elegant  in  its  simplicity- 
delicate  and  beautiful  in  tracery 
as  the  wild  rose  itself. 

There  are  some  rare  patterns 
of  which  the  eye  never  tires — the 
Wild  Rose  is  chiefest  of  these, 
its  charm  is  always  in  full  bloom 
—and  you’ll  know  that  your  Wild 
Rose  cut  glass  can  never  be 
copied — the  design  is  patented. 

These  are  reasons  why  this  ex¬ 
clusive  cutting  has  found  favor  in 
the  finest  homes  in  America. 


necnsary  for  perfect  toasting.  It  reqniies 

-  No  Basting  or  Watching 

—does  not  bum  the  meat  or  the  gravy — retains  all  the 
flavoring  juices  and  keeps  the  inside  of  the  toast  solid 
and  rich  with  the  faH  meaty  flavor.  It  roasts  better 
and  quicker  and  effects  saving  of  fuel  that  pays  for  it-  j 
self  in  a  short  time.  Has  no  unnecessary  parts  to  | 
,  handle  or  to  clean — roasts  all  the  way  thru  all  |j 
I  the  time  and  makes  all  toasts  more  tender.  Can  j 
I  be  used  every  day  in  the  year — for  any  number  1 


(this— ^points  the  name) 
offers  many  new  surprises  to  the 
seeker  after  the  different  in  cut  glass. 

The  new  Prima  Donna  cutting  is 
another  step  away  from  the  conven¬ 
tional.  Itsabrupt  angles, deep  cutting 
and  tessellated  nms  afford  new 
pleasure  to  the  eye.  These  and  other 
special  Clark  designs  are  to  be  had  at 
tneleadingstoresalloverthecountry. 

Standard  for  25  years. 

“Clark”  exclusiveness  costs  no 
more  than  commonplace  designs. 
Visit  a  Clark  dealer  or  see  the  Clark 
illustrated  book  before  you  buy  even 
a  sing/e  piece  of  cut  glass. 

T.  B.  CLARK  &  CO.  (Inc). 

HONESDALE.  PA. 


Get  this  Spoon  FREE 


To  Introduce  Cream  City  Garnet 
k  Enameled  Ware  Into  every  borne 
k  we  will  send  you  a  iarse  14  in.  kit* 
4  chen  spoon, made  of  famous  Garnet  t 
«  Ware,  useful  for  any  numberof  pur-  i 
w  poses, ifyouwillscndusyourdeaN  J 
"  er's  name.  Send  five  2c  stamps  to  mi 
cover  cost  of  wrapping  and  postace.  mk 
V  Wt  will  ttnd a  valuablt  recifi  mm 
h  fieei  mtrt  infyrmaiUn  ab»ut  m^k 
\  Cr#dim  City  if  yu  tend 

yur  namg  and  addrtit  m^B 
d$al$T*»  nami, 

^\BEODEI,PaSCtlKEA  . 


It  Isn't  genuine  ^ 
Cream  City  Ware  ^ 
without  this  mark. 
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FINE  GOLD  FILLED  AND  GUARANTEED  TO  WEAR  A  LIFETIME 

They  will  saee  their  price  in  laundry  bills  because  they  keep  your  cuffs  in  perfect  forna  and  cannot  wrench,  stretch 
or  fray  the  buttonhol  s.  You  can  turn  up  your  sleeves  wiihout  removinr  buttons  or  soiling  cuffs.  You  put  them  in  once 
and  they  remain  until  cuffs  or  shirt  need  laundering.  They  are  simple  in  construction;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  A 
finger’s  motion  turns  the  lever  and  locks  the  button.  Made  in  fifty  styles  for  men  and  women  from  fine  gold-filled  stock. 
II  jtm  can’t  get  them  through  your  local  dealer,  order  by  number  direct  from  us,  sp<-ci- 

fying  bright  or  doll  finish,  as  yon  prefer.  We  know  they  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  we  guar>  #f  AA  J  Cl  CA 
antes  to  refund  the  money  to  any  parchaser  M  a  ten  days’  trial  proves  unsatlslactory.  UlU 

Reputable  dealers  should  arrite  at  once  for  sample  cards  holding  six  and  twelve  pairs.  A  Pair  Every  where 
DEALEBSt  THESE  GOODS  ARE  DESTINED  TO  BECOME  STAPES. 


C.  D.  LYONS  CO., 


H  Street, 


MansBeld,  Ma^ 


SIX 

BOTTLES 

of  this  exquisite  toilet  water  are  an 
average  half  year’s  supply.  What 
more  delightful  Christmas  gift  could 
you  select?  Refined  men  and  women 
edways  appreciate 

ED.  PlNAUp’S 
Toilet  Prep2trations 

If  you  would  like  to  test  Lilac  Vegetal 
before  purchasing  from  your  dealer, 
please  send  I  Oc  to  our  American  ' 
offices.  Regular  size  (6  oz.)  bottle 
retails  for  73  c. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

409  ED.  PINAUD  BUXL  .  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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Ever-Ready  • 

Safety  Razor  $ 

mh  12  Blades  . 


sKAKK, 


A  Little  World  of  Art-Beauty  is  Revealed  in 


GOLD  EDGES  IVORV  ANO  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 

LARGE  INDEXES-  IDEAL  FOR  BRIDGE 


LARGE  INDEXES.  IVORY  OR  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 
In  Use  Throughout  theworld.  For  More  Than  a  Quarter  of 
A  Century  THE  Most  Durable  25?  Card  Made 
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IF  you  are  a  shaving  man  you  are  bound  to  buy  the 
EVER-READY  Safety  Razor  eventually.  Over  two 
million  users  already, — the  quicker  you  join  the  better 
oil  your  face,  temper  and  purse. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  that  the  EVER-READY  is  the  best  Safety  Razor 
to  buy.  Price  doesn’t  make  a  razor  shave, — it’s  chiefly  the  blade,  and  that’s 
where  the  EVER-READY  “has  it  on  them  all.” 

EVER-READY  Blades  are  made  of  the  high- 
est-priced  steel  produced,  individually  tested  with 
most  critical  exactness  and  wrapped  in  patented 
protecting  package.  There  12  Ever-Ready 
blades  in  each  dollar  outfit,  together  with  life- 
long  safety  frame,  handle,  blade  strapper,  and  is 
compactly  arranged  in  lock  button  case. 

Almost  every  Dealer  in  the  land.  Druggists, 
Hardware,  Jewelry,  Department  Stores,  and 
many  in  Men’s  Wear,  sell  the  EVER-READY 
Safety  Razor  at  $i  complete — with  the  bind- 
ing  guarantee  that  the  makers  will  refund  the 
^  purchase  price  of  $i  without  question  or 

quibble,  if  after  a  test  the  user  could 
possibly  want  his  money  back.  Mail 
orders  filled  if  not  at  dealers. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc. 
Conor  35tk  Street  and  6th  Avenue 
New 

International  Distributing  Montreal,  Canada 


Official  Rules  or  Card 

Sent  for  isc.in  Stamps,  of 


kMES .  Hoyle  Up  To  Date 

SEALS  FROM  CONGRESS 

IDS  OF  Bicycle  Cases. 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..CINCINNATI.  U.S.A. 
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259  per  Pack. 
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Thit  Handy  Manicure  Set  Is 
A  Useful  Xmas  Gift 

Juit  before  OiriitmM  lait  yeai,  we  toM  nearljr  54,000  of 
tkeie  tplendid  Manicure  Everybody  tbmlu  tbey’re 

mat — Mill  Given  and  Giveea — Men,  Women  and  Young 
rolka.  k  really  u  a  dandy  preieaL 

k't  M  handy.  The  wh^  «et  gone  inlo  the  velvet-bned, 
jewel-caM  Bufe.  And  each  article  ia  meant  to  lait  for  a 
life-time.  The  njwoia  and  theduplea  Me  are  imported  hoot 
Gennany.  The  emery  boaidi,  orange>waocl  Mi^  the  nail 
luMre  md  the  ndve  are  all  a»  good  aa  money  can  biqr. 

Beiidm  it*a  a  great  Mving.  Yon  aee  ordinary  buCen  have 
to  be  thrown  away  aa  aoon  aa  the  chamoia  aoik.  But  with 
the  Allwoa  Buffer,  you  can  quickly  put  on  new  chamoia  aa 
oftn  aa  ymi  wiah.  So  you  never  ni^  n  new  Buffer.  Thia 
saving  alone  aoon  paya  for  the  aet 

And  the  Allwon  Set  costa  less  than  an  ordinary  set  —only 
$2.0(X  complete,  with  Buffer  InaiUifully  nickel-plaled— silver- 
rinad.  ».50— SSidma  akw.  ».00  OlUs  ia  dsliaiaadv  haad- 
enamvtd  dvar  and  e<ad.  op  to  $I0.$0  Scdd  br  Depattiaant  aad  Diy 
Ga^Ssmaa,  Draoeaaaad  Jewalan.  Or.  daol  jrWca  sale  in  vowSovni. 
send  US  veardsidtr's  aaat  and  lha  poca  aad  are  ardi  aapplv  voa  iaa|i«d. 

U.  S.  Specialtr  Co..  Snalo  1 13.  7BX  Broadway,  Now  Yoalt City 

E.  F.  WAI.TFK  *  CO  .  IM  MrT.ill  Mimnaal.  Caa. 

ExcltiM^  WlM>le««te  CumcHm  Afttiti 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Maoaaine  are  tnlexel.  Turn  to  pane  a. 
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The  “Rex”  Electric  Vitwator 

Insun  The  Hecdth  of  Your  Household 

Mechanical  Vibratx>ry  Massage,  by  means  of  the  “  Rex  ” 
Electric  Vibrator,  is  the  one  natural  way  of  attaining  per¬ 
fect  health.  Vibrndon  means  rejuvenation  of  tir^  systems,  hew  health, 
new  strength,  new  vitality  and  increased  efficiency  for  the  business  man; 
natural  vigor,  a  dear  complexion,  steady  nerves  wd  a  rekindled  joy- 
in  living  to  the  woman  with  many  housdiold  and  social  duties.  ^ 
s  Tho  “Ra**  at  $1  S.OO  nishlia  yoa  lo  wtaiw!  all  the  broafas  of  Machaai^ 
VitMOSion  ia  yoar  owa  hcaas.  al  a  avre  fractioa  of  the  coal  ef  ike  iprrialitt. 

Bad  al  dw  v^  inUant  whan  trealimati  are  Boat  daorad.  By  Ua^iiy 
lha  narvai.  tbinuUlinB  lha  drculaboo,  aad  irkenna  paia,  tne  “Rex 
•cooiBplHbci  woitderfiu  reeuUs. 

To  a  woman,  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  a  face  and  scalp  massage 
with  the  “Rex."  To  a  man,  nothing  is  more  restful,  more  hdpful, 
than  a  few  minutes  use  of  the  “Rex"  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  For 
man,  woman  and  child,  the  “Rex"  is  the  natural  means  of  building  up 
and  retaining  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  perfect  health. 


LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE 
OP  THE  “REX”  VIBRATOR  AND  WHAT 
IT  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU.  Lrt  ui  amd  you 
our  booldat  on  Vibration.  Let  ut  tell  you 
how  you  can  aee,  and  use  the  "Rex"  before  you 
decide  to  purchase.  We  furnish  the  "Rex*'  to 
operate  either  on  regular  city  lighting  current 
or  on  dry  cells. 

As  a  Chiittmaa  Gift,  the  "Rex"  is  ideal,  com¬ 
bining  a  most  attractive  article  with  the  utmoit 
of  practicability  and  utafnlness. 

Write  today  for 


The  “Rex”  Hair  Drying 
Attachment 

A  desirable  feature  to  be  had  in  connection 
arith  “Rex"  Vibrators  is  the  ingenious  Hair 
Drying  Attachment.  Attached  m  an  instant, 
it  it  remarkably  efficient,  drying  the  heaviest 
head  of  hair  in  a  few  moments.  These  at¬ 
tachments  are  made  in  two  stylet,  one  giving 
hot  blast  only,  the  other  both  hot  and  cold. 

fun  information 


THE  ROYAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 

5112  Sl  Qair  Ave.,  Qeveland,  Ohio 


Allwon 


**A11  tHe  .Arg^ument  Necessary** 

The  International  Journal  of  Surgery,  Au^st,  1905,  under  the  heading 
“CYSTITIS"  says:  “In  the  treatment  of  Cystitis  water  is  the  great  aid  to  all  | 

forms  of  medica-  ftncMT  A  I  ITlllA  UTated  ^  which  to  ' 

tion.  Moreover,  IlufflllU  Willlii  Will  SR  administer  it  to  the  cystitic 
patient,  as  it  is  not  onl^  a  pure  solvent,  but  has  the  additional  virtue  of  contain¬ 
ing  substantial  quantities  of  the  alkaline  lithates.  Patients  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  from  two  to  four  quarts  per  day  if  they  can,  and  the  relief  they  will  i 
obtain  will  be  all  tiie  argument  necessary  after  the  first  day  or  so."  1 

Dr.  Geo.  Ben.  Johnston,  M.  D.  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Ex-President 
Sou^em  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President  Virginia  Medical  ! 
Society,  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  i 
of  Virginia:  “If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the  widest  range 
of  usefulness,  1  would  RmnirA  l  iruia  UIatoo  I"  Acid  Diathesis, 
unhesitatingly  answer,  DlIrfaUI  UTNIA  WAifcK  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lith-  ^ 

aemla,  and  the  like,  its  action  is  prompt  and  lasting.  ....  Almost  any  case  j 

of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it,  and  many  cured."  i 

Medical  testimonials  mailed.  For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade.  t 

OttanmUti  under  Pure  Food  and  Drugt  Act  June  30, 1906. '  | 


Pleue  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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And  Ointment 
GrewtMsHalf 

Extract  from  a  letter  ad  dressed^  to 
Potter  Drug&  Chem.Corp.,'B^ton, 


But  the 
bestis^ulated 
families  now  have 

CARBOLATED 

VASELINE 

IN  CONVENIENT,  SANITARY. 

PURE  TIN  TUBES 

(Cm/oifi  N0  L*ai\ 

This  perfect  antiseptic  dressing  is  the  safest 
way  of  utilizing  the  cleansing  and  healing 
value  of  Carbolic  Acid,  combined  with  the 
soothing  comfort  of  Vaseline. 

Caf^  Sores,  Abrasions, 

Bums,  Wounds,  Bruises 

soon  stop  smarting  and  quickly  he<J  when 
treated  with  Carbolated  Vaseline.  It  pre¬ 
vents  infection,  cures,  cools  and  comforts. 

Only  one  of  the  12  Veaeline  Preparations  that 
together  form  a  safe  and  convenient  medicine- 
ch^  for  all  the  little  accidents  sind  ailments 
prevalent  in  every  family. 

WRITE  for  our  FREE  VASELINE  BOOK  ^ 
It  tells  you  of  the  special  uses  for 


CHESEBROUGH  MFa  CO. 

Propristors  of  Evsey  **  Vasolias**  Prodoct 
34  Stele  Street.  New  York 
^  BnacbOftcct  ^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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We  have  made  boots  Ibr  Sportsmen,  Prospectors,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers 
longer  than  any  other  boot  makers  and  KNOW  HOW.  Putman  Boots  sell  all  over 
the  world  and  have  justly  earned  the  slogan,  "The  World’s  Standard”.  Where  not 
sold  by  dealers  we  ship  the  Genuine  Putman  Boots  direct  to  3rou.  Catalog  of 
over  SO  styles  of  bootsat  all  prices,  and  seif  measurement  blanks  sent  free.  Al¬ 
so  Indian  Tanned  Moosehide  Moccasins.  Cut  shows  a  14  inch  boot,  band  sewed, 
water-proofed,  black  or  brown  color,  made  to  your  measure  AA 
and  delivered  in  the  U.  S^  Canada  or  Mexico 

N.  J.  PtrrMAN  A  CO.  21  HENNEPIN  AVE.  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


Rubdry  bath  towels  come  in  five  different  sizes  and  and  manipulate  the  pores  and  fissures  o<  the  skin,  and  free 
qiudities  costing  (each)  5Jc.  73c,  8Sc  and  I1.2S,  We  them  cf  water,  soap  and  impurities  as  no  other  towel  will  do. 
recQcnmend  the  S3c  (medium)  and  85c  (large)  grades  as  the  Get  Rubdry  Bath  Towels  from  your  dry  goods  man, 

best  values.  The  S1.2S  "De  Luxe'*  is  extra  lam  and  luxuri-  drumst  or  men's  furnishing  store  if  possible, 

ous.  Each  towd  is  packed  in  a  dainty,  individual  box;  and  But  if  not,  send  direct  to  us,  and  we  wUl  pay  expressage 

each  towel  carries  a  printed  dated  guarantee  for  IVi  years  and  ship  same  day  with  privilege  of  exchange  or  t«und,  if 

service.  Properly  laundered  the  bath  towel  often  lasts  4  and  you  desire  it.  For  two,  -^ree  or  six  towels,  send  two,  three 

5  years.  A  Rubdry  Towel  never  sheds  lint.  The  nubbed  or  six  times  price  here  quoted  for  single  towel.  A  present 

cotton  sponges,  of  sdiich  the  towel  is  constructed,  knead  of  **  Rubdrys^'  is  a  present  fit  for  a  king. 

Ptukagts  f9ritHirHtd  prpmi4ly  U  addrtsses  furnished  by  giver. 

Giver* s  emrd  iXmas  er  cuUing),  if  sent  ust  entlosed  tnstde  package. 

One  Rubdry  Sample  Washcloth  sent  for  4c  to  pay  postage.  Additional  Washcloths,  10c 

RUBDRY  TOWEL  CO,,  175  South  Angell  Street  Providence,  R.  1. 


A  Presen't 
that  will  Please 
ANY  Man 


The 
World'^s 
’  Standard 


THETYFfiT  MADE  TO  MEASURE 

Putman  Boots. 

Go  on  like  a  glove fit  all  over. 


A  Rubdry  Towel  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  box  makes  a  present  any 
man  will  be  delighted  to  receive. 
Men  revel  in  the  skin  purity  and 
down-in-the-pores  cleanness  which 
Rubdry  Bath  Towels  alone  can 
give.  You  cannot  please  father, 
brother,  husband,  or  friend  better  than 
by  presenting  him  two,  three  or  half-dozen 
Rubdry  bath  towels.  The  best  classes  of 
men  are  using  Rubdry  bath 
towels  exclusively. 


Bath  Towel 

Fiv  Sixoe  and  Stylee 
Fiva  Different  Prices 


Cotton  Sponge 
Bath  Towels 
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With  other 
iooih  paaU*  you 
fill  your  broth 


Br  Dr.  P.  K*hl«r 

A  study  o(  foot-oomfort — 
how  to  secure  it — with  prac 
ticaJ  instruction  in  the  care 


ii8 
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Have  You  “Acid  Mouth.»»  the 
Forerunner  of  Tooth  Destruction? 

The  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  among  the  hardest  of  substances,  yet  it  fairly 
crumbltt  aotwy  under  the  attacks  of  *‘acid  mouth,’*  and  unless  professional  aid 

KMTA  iiextnution,  for  when  the  enamel  is  pierced 
to  diunteg^e  the  interior  tooth  structure. 
Tooth  decay  in  9S  cases  out  of  100  is  trace¬ 
able  directly  to  excess  acid  in  the  mouth. 
Have  your  teeth  ever  decayed  f  Do  your 
gums  bleed  easily — are  they  “spongy”  and 
sore  f  Is  your  breath  unpleasant  ?  In  other 
words,  HAVE  YOU  ACID  MOUTH? 
Neutr^ize  this  abnormal  condition  and  re¬ 
move  its  ill  effects  by  using 


and  receive  the  TEST  PAPERS  which  will  enable  you' to  determine  scientifically 
whether  you  have  “acid  mouth” — and  to  prove  that  Pebeco  removes  it. 

Pcbeco  Tooth  Paste  orisinated  in  the  bveienic  laboratories  of  P.  Islinditf  A  Cs^ 
Ha  iiibure.  Germany,  and  has  since  found  favor  in  every  comer  of  the  elobo.  It 
is  sold  everywhere  tn  larse  5()-c<-nt  tubes.  Most  economical,  because  so  little  is 
necessary.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  if  dealer  has  none. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  118  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lekn  Fittk't  Riveris  Talcum  Powder. 


H'e  iuinte 
you  t»  try 
Pebeco  at 
our  expense. 
See  beum. 


P€B€CO 

T ooth  Paste 

This  perfected  dentifrice  which  has  been  used  by  den¬ 
tists  and  people  who  know  for  seventeen  years  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  scientific  action  on  the  teeth  and  gums,  overcomes 
the  mouth  acids  of  digestion  and  of  fermenting  food 
particles  and  keeps  the  mouth  healthy,  germ-free,  add- 
free,  wholesome  and  preserves  the  tee^ 

At  the  same  time  Pebeco  is  an  ideal  cleassser^  whiten¬ 
ing  and  polishing  the  teeth,  dissolving  tartar  deposits  and 
even  removing  most  obstinate  discolorations. 

Pebeco  hardens  delicate,  bleeding  gums,  and  it  does 
away  with  foul  breath  by  removing  the  cassse.  Its  pro¬ 
phylactic  and  revitalizing  influence  extend  to  the  entire 
oral  cavity,  the  effects  of  which  are  manifested  in  an 
unmistakable  feeling  of  freshneu  and  vigor. 


Please  Write  for  Ten  Day  Trial  Tube 
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In  Consultation  Doctors  SayToilet  Paper 

should  be  soothing,  healing  and  absolutely  free  from  the 
possibility  of  catching  dust  or  germs,  and  that 

S^iissue 

is  the  only  balsamized  toilet  tissue  possessing  these  qualities.  The 
chemical  treatment  with  Canada  Balsam  makes  it  soothing  and 
healing,  and,  combined  with  the  long  vegetable  fibres  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  **  Sani-Tissue  ”  presents  a  smooth, 
cloth-like  surface  that  cannot  collect  impurities.  It  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  cheap,  splintery  toilet  papers.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  carton  containing 

3  Parchment-Wrapped  Rolls  for  25  cents 


This  Porcelain  Holder 

FREE 


lor  8  of  these  Balsam 
Trade^narks 

nt  St  CMt*  iar  Padilit  ud  Skifflaf  Charici 


THIS  HOLDER  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  white  pjorcelain  to  match  the  tiling 
and  aseptic  fittings  of  modem  bath-rooms.  Simple  in  construction — just  twist  the  end 
and  insert  the  roU.  Absolutely  sanitary  and,  if  you  could  buy  it,  would  cost  you  $i.oo 
anywhere. 

Tear  the  trade-mark  (Balsam  Sani-Tissue)  from  each  side  of  a  carton  of  Sani- 
Tissue  (containing  three  rolls) ;  send  us  eight  (8)  of  these  trade-marks,  together  with 
50  cents  in  cash  to  cover  the  cost  of  packing  and  shipping,  and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  these  Porcelain  Holders  alsolutely  free  of  cost  by  express,  all  charges  prepaid 
to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  8  “  Balsam  Sani-Tissue  ”  Trade-marks  and  50c.  must  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  623  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  ScotTissue  Towels 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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By  Way  rf 

Ou 


Weekly  Newspaper  and  lUustrated  Monthly  Magazine  in  One 


No  other  periodical  has  ever  held  exactly  the  position  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation  which  The  Outlook  now  occupies,  and  no  other  journal 
gives  in  the  same  efficient  way  the  service  which  The  Outlook  renders 
to  busy  men  and  women  who  wish  to  keep  accurately  informed  concern¬ 
ing  the  world’s  doings.  As  a  Weekly  Newspaper,  The  Outlook  presents  in 
paragraphs  and  editorial  articles  a  concise  record  and  interpretation  of 
current  history  and  current  problems.  Its  contributed  articles  discuss  those 
problems  and  that  history  in  terms  of  human  experience.  As  a  Monthly 
Magazine,  The  Outlook  presents  in  the  fourth  issue  of  each  month  a  large 
and  varied  group  of  illustrated  articles,  each  tested  by  standards  of  literary 
workmanship  and  each  having  a  vital  effitorial  reason  for  its  selection.  Those 
who  read  The  Outlook  regularly  soon  become  its  enthusiastic  friends.  Ask  them 
what  it  is  that  makes  The  Outlook  different  from  anything  else,  and  why  it  is 
that  The  Outlook  is  so  often  quoted  in  politics,  in  business,  and  in  the  home. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

is  actively  associated  with  The  Outlook  as  a  member  of  its  editorial  staff, 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  what  he  really  has  to  say  on  matters  that 
concern  the  Nation’s  welfare  will  find  his  views  fully  expressed  in  The 
Outlook  over  his  own  signature.  His  writings  on  current  topics  do 
not  appear  in  any  other  newspaper  or  magazine.  Under  the  title 
“American  Workers  in  Town  and  Country  ”  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  contribute 
three  or  four  articles  early  in  1911  dealing  with  the  social  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  miner  and  farmer.  The  articles  are  based  on  his  visits  to 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  and  to  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  York. 


LYMAN  ABBOTT.  Editor  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE,  AMociate  Editor 


“  The  New  Nationalism  ”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  volume 

containing  the  important  addressea  of  Theodore  Rooecvelt’a  recent  Western  Tour,  carefully 
revised  by  the  author,  with  a  descriptive  introduction  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  party.  It  includes  all  the  speeches  that  have  aroused  such  insistent  discussion 
throughout  the  land — the  Osawatomie  speech,  the  Denver  address  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Columbus  address  on  Oppression  and  Mob  Violence,  the  Chicago  speech  on  Public  Honesty, 
and  the  speech  on  Conservation.  This  is  a  book  of  lasting  value  and  National  importance. 

The  price  of  The  Outlook  is  Three  Dollars  a  Year.  In  order  to 

introduce  it  to  new  readers  we  offer  to  present  to  any  otM  not  now  a  subscriber  who  sends  Three 
Dollars  and  mentions  this  advertisement,  a  prepaid  copy  of  “  The  New  Nationalism,”  besides 
seiiding  The  Outlook  until  the  first  of  January,  ipta.  Send  your  order  promptly,  ^dressing 

THE  OUTLOOK  -  .  287  FOURTH  AVENUE  .  -  NEW  YORK 


The  advertuements  in  Evaybody'i  Msfine  are  indeaed.  Turn  to  pace  t. 
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INSTEAD  of  a  separate,  short-lived  trifle  for  each  member  of  the  family,  give  one 
real,  permanent  gift  that  everyone  can  enjoy — individually  or  in  common. 
You  can  thus  combine  a  worthy  and  practical  acquisition  to  your  home  with  an 
investment  paying  steady  dividends  in  hours  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent. 

Such  a  family  gift  you  can  best  make  by  purchasing  the  player  without  peer — 


With  the  exceptioti  of  the  Krell  Aoto-Grand  (II  other 
pitrct-pianoe  ate  Terr  much  alike  and  built  on  tinea  timilat  to 
our  new  88-note  low-priced  Piin  Auto,  mechanicallr  the  equal 
of  any  ordinary  playei-  piano  and  in  many  reapecta,  tuftritr. 

But  if  yon  want  the  fincat  player  piano  that  money  and  akill 
can  produce,  and  a  player-piano  that  outclaaaea  any  other  made 
at  any  price,  you  muai  tet  the  Kiell  Auto-Grand. 


The  poadbiUdea  of  the  Auto-Grand  are  beyond  compreheo* 
aion.  It  moat  be  aecn  to  be  appreciated.  Thia  ia  the  only  player 
that  producea  the  full  ataccato  touch  of  hand-playinf,  aa  out 
patented  atrikinf  principle  cirea  exactly  the  aame  attoke  as  when 
the  piano  ia  band-played  and  conacquently  the  aame  results. 

Thia  ia  the  only  8S-nole  player  in  which  the  pneumatic  aya- 
tem  ia  placed  where  it  belongs— cloae  to  the  bellows  and  Mtw 
the  keyboard. 


Thw  ICr*n  Aoto-Gnusil  Pnanmalic  System  has  the  further  adTanlage  of  being  remor- 
able  in  one  piece  or  indiridually  so  that  the  owner  can  himself  adjust  or  clean  it  should  that 
eret  be  necessary. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  has  the  only  belloura  that  ia  accessible— placed  at  the  back. 

The  Extra  Storec*  Reserroir  for  air  enables  the  performer  to  increase  or  decrease 
Tolnme  without  changing  tempo  simply  by  the  force  of  pedaling. 

•  The  Grauhaetiiic  Torse  Device,  noiseless  motor,  metal  tubes,  aluminum  alloy  tracker 

board,  and  other  material  details  found  only  in  the  Krell  Auto-Grand,  illustrate  the  finesse 
atiaioed  in  the  construction  of  this  auperb  player. 

Write  for  “How  to  Select  a  Player-Piano** 

It  trill  nM>re  about  the  indiTiflual  pniiftiri  below  the  keyboard,  bollows  at  back,  extra 
•toraca  reienroir  for  air,  human  touch  atrildug  principle,  and  other  features  that  make  the  Krell 
Auto-Grand  the  player  without  peer. 

Learn  how  players  differ  and  how  you  can  enjoy  one  in  your  home  on  convenient  terms. 

Krell  Auto-Grand  Piano  Company 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Krell  Pianos  Dept.  E.  CONNERSVILLE,  INDIANA 
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Here,  where  the  very  air  you 
breathe  is  filled  with  health  and 
optimism,  you  forget  all  care 
— social  or  business. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  you 
feel  your  vitality  ebbing,  set  yourself 
right  by  four  weeks  of  the  active 
health-training  provided  by  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  System. 

The  Sanitarium  offers  all  the  con¬ 
veniences — all  the  luxuries  of  any 
other  first-class  hotel — with  plenty  of 
cheerful  companionship — or  all  the 
restful  seclusion  you  desire. 

Seven  acres  of  indewrs,  where  out¬ 
door  air  purity  and  Florida  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maintained — spacious  walks, 
a  great  palm  garden,  sun  parlors,  rest 
foyers  and  cozy  nooks  invite  relaxation. 

The  beautiful  dining-room  over¬ 
looks  fifty  miles  of  picturesque  scen¬ 
ery.  Here,  from  the  Model  Kitchen, 
is  served  a  variety  of  delicious,  sus¬ 
taining  and  health-building  foods, 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System. 

The  Sanilariam,  Box  J3t, 


The  great  ^mnasium  and  swim¬ 
ming  pools  offer  an  opfxirtunity  of 
combining  delightful  exercise  with 
the  greatest  health  benefits. 

A  careful  study  of  each  case  is 
made  upon  the  patient’s  arrival  and 
a  special  and  interesting  program  is 
arranged.  Each  patient  gets  exactly 
the  amount  of  exercise,  the  number 
of  baths  and  the  diet  he  requires. 

The  psychological  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Sanitarium  include  200 
or  more  kinds  of  baths — Nauheim, 
Electricity,  Electric  Light  Baths, 
Massage,  Manual  and  Mechanical 
Swedi^  Movements,  etc. 

The  rates  are  very  moderate.  The 
entire  expense,  including  room  and 
board  and  the  necessary  medical  at¬ 
tention,  bath  attendants,  etc.,  is  less 
than  what  you  ordinarily  would  pay 
for  room  and  board  alone  at  a  first- 
class  resort  hotel. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
beautiful  portfolio  of  views  and  other 
interesting  literature  about  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  on  request. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


All  Care  Takes  Wing  at 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
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DAI  SY 


F  DE 


“TUST  what  I  wanted,  Uncle  Ben,^’  said  Bob,  as  he  took  ^8 

I  the  handsome  “Daisy  Sf>ecial”  in  his  hand  Christmas 
morning.  “I  like  my  single  shot  Daisy,  but  this 
“Daisy  Special”  is  the  handsomest  gun  I  ever  saw.” 

“  It’s  the  finest  air  rifle  made,”  said  Uncle  Ben.  “The  a  ^ 

blued  barrel  and  the  fine  polished  walnut  stock,  the  trim  Wd 

lines  and  perfect  balance  make  it  look  just  like  the  high- 
priced  hunting  rifles  that  your  father  and  I  shoot  with. 

And  it  shoots  just  as  straight,  too.”  ' 

“I’m  glad  you  gave  it  to  me.  Uncle  Ben.  I  like  it  so  much  better 

than  a  lot  of  cheap  toys  the  other  boys  are  getting  for  Christmas.”  I  ■ 

“And  it  will  do  you  more  good  too,”  said  Uncle  Ben.  “This  is  a  ™ 
present  that  I  know  will  lead  you  out  in  the  open,  that  will  develop  your  keenness 
of  eye,  steadiness  of  nerve,  and  quick,  alert  action.  Every  manly  boy  should 

have  a  gim,  and  learn  how  to  use  it.  And  a  Daisy  is  the  right 

gun  to  learn  with  because  it  is  harmless.” 

Don*  t  Make  a  Mistake  ^**’**!!5 

,  the  finest  air  nne  made.  Finished  in  gun  blue  and  provided 

there^ S  no  AtT  Rifle  with  patented  shot-retaining  device;  one  the  many  ex- 

elusive  Daisy  ideas  found  on  no  other  make  of  rifle,  ‘  $2. 50 

as  good  as  the  OUkt  Dtisy  MtMs,  50c  li  $2.00  little  Daisy  Pi^  Gn,  far  dHrei.  25t. 

Daisy  Don’t  let  anyone  sell  you  an  inferior  air 

rifle.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 

The  leading  Daisy  line  we  will  send  you  any  model 

prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

tree  book  The  Diary  a 

dealers  complete  rules 

handle  the  marksmanship 

new  National  boys' 

rifl^. 

Go  our  near- 

store  ailc  J  |\ 

to  see  these  Daisy  I  i  T 

modela  ^  fi| '  jjp  J  .1 

will  begladtoiaowc  leii  a  '  a  a  n 

to  you  whether  you  are 
ready  to  buy  or  not. 


how  to  use  it.  And  a  Daisy  is  the  right 
because  it  is  harmless.” 

“DAISY  SPECIAL”  1000  shot  Repeater 

the  finest  air  rifle  made.  Finished  in  gun  blue  and  provided 
with  patented  shot-retaining  device;  one  the  many  ex¬ 
clusive  Daisy  ideas  found  on  no  other  make  of  rifle,  ‘  $2. 50 
OOkt  Diisy  MtMs,  50c  li  $2.00  little  Daisy  Pis  Gn,  far  dHrei.  25t. 

B  Don’t  let  anyone  sell  you  an  inferior  air 

rifle.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
Daisy  line  we  will  send  you  any  model 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  free  book "  The  Diary  a 

Daisy  Boy,"  containins  complete  rules 
drill,  hints  on  marksmanship  and  directions 
.  how  to  join  the  new  National  boys'  drill, 

corps,  "The  Daisy  Cadets." 


Daisy  Manufacturing  Co. 

2M  UsM  St.,  Plrw>Blk,  Mick. 

The  largest  a*>  r\fle  factory  in  the 
•worlds  maktng  each  year  more  air 
rifies  than  all  other  factories 
combined. 

Padtic  Coast  Branch  * 

Pbil.  B  Bekeart,  Maiiaccr 
717  Market  Street,  Saal‘raocisco,CaL 
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The  gift 


will  be 


Christmas 


Film  Premo 


The 

smallest 
the  lightest 
the  easiest 
to  load 
and  operate 
of  all 
cameras — 
and  the 
nearest 
dealer 
will  prove 
it  to  you 


SUITABLE  for  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman 
of  any  age. 

It’s  a  beautifully  finished,  thoroughly  efficient 
daylight  loading  camera,  which  will  make  pho¬ 
tography  a  real  pleasure  and  which  will  be  a 
lasting  reminder  of  the  donor  for  years  to  come. 

It  has  an  excellent  lens  and  shutter  equipment 
and  is  furnished  to  make  pictures  of  the  most 
popular  amateur  sizes. 

314  X  4I4,  SIO.OO  4x6,  S12.50 
3*4  X  6*4,  12.60  6  x  7,  20.00 

Get  our  catalogue.  It  describes  fifty  styles  and  sises 
of  Premos  at  prices  from  $2.00  to  $200.00.  It  explains 
the  wonderful  Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight  load¬ 
ing  films,  used  in  the  above  camera,  and  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s  or  a  postal 
request  will  bring  it  to  your  door  by  return  maiL 

Roche^er  Optical  Division 

Eadtman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  advertitements  in  Evervbndy’t  MsRazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  a. 
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At  Home  with 

THE  KODAK 

Make  Kodak  your  family  historian.  Start  the  history  on  Christmas  day, 
the  day  of  home  gathering,  and  let  it  keep  for  you  an  intimate  pictorial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  home  and  all  who  are  in  it  Make  somebody  happy  with  a  Kodak 
this  year — the  pictures  will  serve  to  make  many  people  happy  in  the  years 
that  follow. 

Unless  you  are  already  familiar  with  Kodakery,  you  will  find  the  making  of  home 
portraits  much  simpler  than  you  imagine — so  simple,  indeed,  that  the  novice  often  gets 
the  credit  of  being  an  expert  To  make  it  still  simpler  we  are  issuing  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  little  book  that  talks  about  home  portraiture  in  an  understandable  way  that  will 
prove  helpful  to  any  amateur.  Whether  you  already  have  a  Kodak  or  not  we  would  like 
you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  ''At  Home  with  the  Kodak." 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The xodo*  c/<y. 
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A  Graceful  Gift  toYour  Host 


of  that  hunting,  yachting  or  motoring  trip;  to 
a  traveling  companion  or  friend  whose  occu¬ 
pation  ia  attended  hy  responsibility  and  danger. 

The  superb  model  shown  below — long  barrel,  heavy  frame, 
beautifully  finished  Western  Grip,  carved  from  one  piece  of 
g^narled  Circassian  walnut — is  guaranteed  to  give  any  man  an 
emotion  of  untamed,  masculine  delight.  It’s  got  range,  pene¬ 
tration,  smashing  power  and  wonderful  accuracy.  It’s  unques¬ 
tionably  the  finest  revolver  in  the  world  —  in  fact  the  only 
modernized  revolver. 


is  the  only  revolver  with  a  full  equipment  of  permanent  tension, 
unbreakable  wire  springs,  such  as  are  used  in  U.  S.  army  rifles. 
It  is  the  only  revolver  ^  ^  scientific,  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  align-  ^  ^  ment  of  bar¬ 

rel  and  cylinder.^^^^^^l^2^^®^|^|^^^i^  Finally, 
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K  VALUABLE  PRESENT  FOR  YOURSELF  OR 
friends— A  $3  EXERCKER  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

PROF.  ANTHOW  BARKER’S  .  •. 

HERKUUES  LL 


(TRADE-MARK) 

STEEL  SPRING  EXERCISER 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
(Two  Exercisers  in  One) 


>  Price,  .  -  ?K  I  - 

Shouuwi  Exnasi,  I 

The  Best  Exerciser  oa  the  Market  at  Anywhere  Near  the  Price. 

'  Every  person — man,  woman  and  child — needs  an  exerciser.  A  good  exerciser 

/  is  just  as  important  in  life  as  good  books.  Perhaps  it  is  of  more  importance,  for, 

"v  whereas  good  books  assist  materially  in  developing  the  brain 

and  mental  faculties,  a  good  exerciser  will  just 
/  *  '  as  materially  assist  in  the  development  of  the 

(  U physical  powers  and,  con^uently,  the  health, 
which  is  our  choicest  possession. 

’*•  1  There  are  as  many  different  exercisers  on  the 

Y  ^  j.  market  as  there  are  fish  in  the  sea  A  great 
\  many  of  these  are  almost  worthless  and  are  put 

together  absolutely  regardless  of  the  requirements  of 
z'  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended.  I  would 

/  not  offer  the  Herkuies  to  the  public  if  I  did  not 

^ - n  ^know  that  it  b  all  I  represent  it  to  be  and  the 

Lks  Musclo.  best  exerciser  that  can  be  had  at  the  price. 

THE  HERKULES  WIIX  LAST.  |ns  the  extra  handle  to  the  end  which  hooks  on  the  wall. 

It  is  not  made  of  cheap  robber  and  cloth  to  wear  out  in  a  few  £  perfect  CW  and  Lima  Expai^er  Md  adcU 

diyj  or  a  few  weeks’  tune,  but  is  buUt  from  the  very  best  of  ^  Herkuies.  No  charge  is 

itecl  and  is  cxceptloneSy  durable.  It  is  never  in  the  way,  made  for  the  extra  handle, 
because,  when  not  in  use  it  can  be  lifted  from  its  hook  and  .....  .. 

placed  in  a  smaU  drawer  or  box.  THE  HERKULES  IS  VERSATILE. 

FOR  THE  WEAK  OR  STRONG.  develop  a  strong  neck,  broad,  powerful  shoulders. 

The  Herkuies  is  eqoaUy  adspted  to  the  wesk  or  strong  for  atrong  back  and  stomach,  well  shaped  legs,  and  gain 

the  reason  that  the  resistance  can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  great  strength  In  your  arms,  wrists  and  hands, 

nit  the  lequlrements  of  the  user.  In  order  to  increase  the  re- 

Bstanoe  it  is  only  necessary  to  lengthen  the  (hstance  between  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  FREE  WITH  EVERY 
Totirself  and  the  wall  to  which  the  exerciser  is  fastened.  The  nonno  pad  a  MPDkiii  pu 

further  away  you  gat  the  greater  the  resistance.  Consequently.  ukubk  fw  a  nPKituucs. 

you  cannot  outgrow  the  usefulness  of  the  Herkuies.  I  include  a  complete  chart  of  instructions,  giving  evc^ 

TVL/n  pvE;n/.icDn<,  iki  exetcise  necessary  for  a  thorough  development  of  the  entire 

TWO  EXERCISERS  IN  ONE.  body.  In  getting  up  this  chart.  I  have  us^  the  knowledge 

.\n  extra  handle  is  furnished  with  each  machine.  'This  which  I  have  acquired  in  my  many  years' experience  of  building 

extra  handle  makes  it  possible  to  convert  the  Herkuies  into  poifect  maa  and  womon.  I  am  operating  the  largest  school 

a  Cheat  Ezpawder  for  use  in  develop-  of  physical  culture  in  New  York  City,  in  which  hundreds  of 
t  ,  :  ing  the  chest  and  lungs  and  the  muscles  students  are  constantly  enrolled. 

\  surrounding  the  Heart  and  Vital  If  you  will  follow  the  lessons  which  I  give  in  the  chart 
Organs.  This  is  done  by  merely  lifting  you  cannot  fail  to  obtain  satisfactory 
:  the  marhinn  from  its  hook  and  fasten-  •  results. 

. 7  .'  NOTICE — As  Professor  Barker  does  not  employ 

agfents,  It  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  complete  out- 
—  y^''.  *  fit,  consisting:  of  the  Muscle  Builder,  two  charts 

of  instructions,  three  separate  handles  and  two 
*  ^  K  j  screw  attachments  to  send  $1.00  to 

\  I  j  r .  Prof.  Anthony  Barker, 

^  A  ®  Barker  Bl^., 

110  W.  42d  SL,  near  6th  Ava.,  I"'**’**^^^ 

Snss  AMO  Stomach.  New  Totk,  N.  T. 

Individual  bultucUont  for  Health  and  Slrenglh  at  my  telecl  Cymnasium  or  (y  mail. 


Bowunc. 


Rowing. 

Particulars  on  request. 
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When  the  Iron  Horse  was  a  Colt 


your  grandparents  were  wearing  shoes — but  they  were  crude,  ungainly,  ill- 
fitting —  or  very  expensive. 

The  phenomenal  development  of  the  locomotive  has  been  apparent. 
The  change  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  equally  marvelous.  You  have 
not  realized  it  because,  unlike  the  engine,  shoe  machinery  is  not  con¬ 
spicuous;  yet,  until  the  Goodyear  Welt  System  of  shoe  machinery  came 
into  use,  shoemaking  was  carried  on  with  implements  about  as  primitive 
as  those  employed  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Goodyear  System  is  the  fruit  of  the  American  genius  for  invention 
and  organized  efficiency.  It  duplicates  on  machines  the  process  of  sewing 
shoes  by  hand. 

By  reason  of  its  use  you  can  buy  the  best  shoe  today  for  one-third  the 

looks  after  them  and  keeps  them  in  tip-top 
condition  all  the  time. 

The  Goodyear  System  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  high  state  of  perfection  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  more  than  fifty 
costly  and  intricate  machines  through  which 
every  shoe  must  pass  in  making.  They  are 
used  by  every  manufacturer  who  makes  a  good 
welt  shoe,  no  matter  under  what  trade-name 
or  trade-mark  it  may  be  sold. 

Ask  the  shoe-salesman,  this  fall,  if  the  shoes  he  offers 
you  are  GOODYEAR  WELTS — and  remember  that 
no  matter  where  they  are  sold,  or  under  what  name, 
every  really  good  Welt  shoe  for  man  or  woman  is  a 

(XmEMWEU 

Tkt  VmUtd  Sit  Mthimtry  C*.,  BmIm,  Umu. .  hmt  trwtund  mliiaitHtml  l$$t  ti  mU  GtJytr  WM  iktt 
tU  amdtra  mama  t  trmJt-msri.  It  mill  it  maiUd  naant,  aritiaat  chartt,  aad  aHik  it  a  itti 

fiat  dtttriitt  tit  "  Caadytar  WtU  "  $ratati  ia  dtlail  aad  tit  ataratiaat  matiiatt  tmilayid. 


price  which  your  grandparents  paid. 

The  shoe  manufacturer  is  not  obliged  to 
buy  his  machines,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  tying  up  his  capital  in  a  costly  plant. 
He  can  lease  his  machines  on  the  royalty  basis, 
paying  a  trifling  sum  on  each  shoe  made.  He 
is  left  free  to  devote  his  time  and  thought  to 
improving  the  quality  of  his  shoe  and  making 
it  economically.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  builds  the  machines,  leases  them. 
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Able  to  do  the  work — but  the  work  uncongenial.  Thinking  what  he  **  might  have 
accomplished'*  in  his  chosen  line  of  work.  A  case  ot  "general"  training  gone  wrong. 

If  you  do  not  ‘'fit  in”  with  your  work,  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton 
can  train  you  for  a  good  position  where  you  will  fit  in.  An  I.  C.  S.  training  will  make  you  an 
expert — will  enable  you  to  step  out  of  the  “generally  useful”  ranks— will  raise  your  salary — will 
make  you  contented  and  successful. 

If  you  will  mark  the  attached  coupon  the  I.  C.  S.  will  then  tell  you  how  you  can  be  helped— 
regardless  of  your  age,  place  of  residence,  oc¬ 
cupation,  or  income.  If  you  can  read  and  write 
there  is  an  I.  C.  S.  way  for  you  that  entails  no 
buying  of  books,  leaving  home,  or  stopping 
work.  The  I.  C.  S.  goes  to  you,  trains  you  in 
your  spare  time  and  for  the  position  that  most 
appeals  to  you. 

MARK  THE  COUPON 

Mark  the  coupon.  Join  the  army  of  well- 
paid  1.  C.  S.  men  and  women  who,  at  the  rate 
of  300  every  month,  are  reporting  advancement 
in  salary  and  position  WOn  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 

During  September  the  number  heard  from 
was  316. 

Mark  the  coupon.  Doing  to  costs  nothing 
and  if  in  no  way  binding.  Get  in  line  for  the 
right  position — the  rifht  salary — the  right 
frame  of  mind  by  marking  the  coupon. 


Intarutional  Correspondence  Schools, 

Bas  iaS9  SCRANTON,  PA. 

FImm  ezpUin,  wtcboat  fnrtber  obUgatlon  on  mj  port, 
bow  1  eon  qnoUfT  tor  tbo  pocttioo,  trode  or  profeiatoo 
baforo  which  I  boTO  marked  X. 


■iM  Byrtofwid— t 
MIbo  Foromas 
FlwMata  StMaVIttlac 
OmtvW  Of  rtf  taiB 
IXtU  Fa^lieMr 
lialtle  ■•aatertariaf 

blatl— ary  FaalBoer 
Talopboao  Expert 
MeeaaB.  Eayfaecr 
■whfiMt  OmflMiaa 

Fliirtiliial  EaplBeep 
Eleew  Uahiliex 


BaaUac  llUtUm 
Belldlaa  Ceatraeier 
ArehIttrtTrt  Oraftnu 
ladeetrlal  Pee IgBlBg 
f— •rrtal  lllwtrstlae 
Wladew  THmbiIbc 
Shew  Card  WrlUa# 
AdfaMrtaf  Baa 
bteaearaplicr 


Street  and  Do. 
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Spend  a  Summer  C" 

Christmas  ^ 

Revel  in  the  golden  sunshine —  i  ^  ^ 

enjoy  the  oranges  fresh  from  the  ^ 

trees— roam  thro*  fields  of  bril-  j- 

liant  blossoms — and  breathe  at-  f  j,  • 

mosphere  redolent  of  roses  in  the  kjv  ■  s 

glorious  Golden  West. 

Escape  the  bleak  monotony  of 

the  city — enjoy  the  glowing  l|Hk 

variety  of  California.  fi 

The  very  journey  is  a  joy — less  than 

three  days  of  perfect  happiness  aboard  ^ 

the  all  yeaur  ’round,  de  luxe  (k 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines  |1 

— exclusively  for  hrst-class  travel.  The  T*  ^ 

luxuries  of  perfect  Pullmans  and  the 

comforts  of  the  train — newly  equipped  throughout  this  season — make 
the  trip  a  treat  There  is  a  barber  and  a  valet  to  do  your  bidding  and 
a  chef  whose  dishes  you’ll  be  loath  to  leave.  There  is  a  library,  a  buffet 
and  a  new  surprise  in  every  mile  of  the  shifting  panorama. 

Daily  from  Chicago  and  St  Louis  to  El  Paso,  Los  Angreles,  Santa  Barbara,  Del 
Monte — the  Golfer  s  paradise,  and  San  Francisco  via  the  route  of  lowest  altitude. 

The  new  Californian,  and  other  good  trains  _ 

every  day  from  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St  Joseph,  On^ha  and  Memphis, 

with  choice  of  routes.  IVlfXftll 

Better  tertJ  today  for  our  beautifully  ilhutrated  book  mi  California.  I 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  PaMenfer  Traffic  Manafer 
Room  243  La  Salla  Station  Cbicago 
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Mirroscope  Model 'i9  sh<rwn  as  equipped  for  electricity  but  is  also  made  for  scss  and  acetylene. 
Has  double  lens  system,  shows  pictures  clear  to  the  edge,  doesn't  get  hot,  focuses  perfectly; 
covered  with  leatherette.  Price  $15.  Other  Models  $3  to  $20. 


No  Christmas  Gift  will  give  greater 
pleasure.  None  can  provide  so  many 
forms  of  entertainment  all  the  year 
round  for  grown-ups  or  children  as  the 


IMPROVED  1911  MODEL  M. 


Every  Christmas  shopping  list  should  include  a  Mirroscope.  It  is  an  instrument  for  reproduc¬ 
ing  post-cards,  kodaks,  photographs,  sketches,  and  other  objects,  greatly  magnified,  on  a 
sheet  or  screen  by  means  of  a  strong  light,  reflected  from  the  object  itself  and  directed  through  a 
powerful  lens.  It  is  very  easily  operated,  needs  no  special  plates,  slides  or  films,  and  has 
endless  possibilities  for  amusement,  entertainment  and  instruction  of  both  adults  and  children. 


A  Few  Ways  to  Use  the  Mirroscope 

To  illustrate  a  great  number  of  guessing-games,  such  as  ‘*Aiitograph<  'ib<>sts.** 
advertising  trade  marks,  popular  proverbs,  names  of  l>ooks.  etc. 

To  show  Kodak,  post^carfl  and  other  collections;  to  burlesque  familiar  songs ; 
to  illustrate  vacation  experiences;  for  plays  and  charades  in  miniature. 

Unlimited  possitulities  for  amusing  and  instructing  children,  such  ;ts:^r<eog- 
mpby  lessons;  history  les5on>;  illustrated  folk'lore;  fairy  stones.  Mother 
Goose ;  natural  hiftory  talks ;  etc. 


How  the  Mirroscope  enlarges  a  small  picture. 


Mirroscope  Styles— 6  Sizes  in  Each 

Stylet:  Gas  and  Electric  for  town  or  city;  Acetylene  for  farm, 
country  home,  camp  or  seashore. 

Sixes:  Four  Standard  Series:  I? .50,  lio.  $15, 120  (80^  of 
our  sales  are  in  the  $15  and  1 10  sizes.)  ^ 

Two  Toy  Sizes :  I3  and  Is*  While  not  as  large  or  elaborate 
as  the  standard  sizes — these  instruments  are  reliable,  well  con¬ 
structed  and  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  youngsters. 

For  your  protection,  every  instrument  is  plainly  stamped 
with  tne  word  **Mirroscope.**  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle, 
accept  no  substitute,  as  we  can  readily  ship  the  Mtirosrope  you  select, 
express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  In  Canada  add  one  dollar  to  cover  duty 
and  express  prepaid. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet:  *'Mirroscni)e  Entertainments.**  Many  forms 
of  Mirmscope  entertainments  described  in  detail  by  Mirroscope  enthusiasts. 
Many  other  suggestions— several  never  befoit-  published.  Complete  catalog  and 
price-list  of  all  1911  Mirroscope  Models. 

THE  BUCKEYE  STEREOPTICON  CO. 

MaiaiactB’cn  ti  MkrwMK*  aa^  Higk-p'a4e  Ster«ap>i- 
caaa  far  EdKalwaal,  Scicalific  aaJ  AaaaeaMBt  Parpaaa. 

503  Sackett  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Neighbor -Maker 


C  AVAGES  built  rude  other  as  readily  as  if  they 
^  bridges  so  that  they  stood  face  to  face, 
might  communicate  witfi 

their  neighbors.  These  Such  a  service,  efficient- 
have  been  replaced  by  ly  meeting  the  demands 
.  triumphs  of  modern  engi-  of  a  busy  nation,  is  only 
neering.  possible  with  expert  oper- 

Primitive  methods  of  ation,  proper  maintenance 
transmitting  speech  have  equipment,  and  central- 
been  succ^ded  by  Bell  ized  management 
telephone  service,  which  System  provides 

enables  twenty-five  mil-  constantly,  day  and  night, 
lion  people  to  bridge  the-  millions  of  bridges  to  carry 
distances  that  separate  the  communications  of  this 
them,  and  speak  to  each  country. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Cne  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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THE  WATER -MARK  OF  QUALITY 
About  84%  of  All  Goods  Sold  m  This  Country 

today  are  sold — directly  or  indirectly — through  the 
influence  of  correspondence. 

Letter-heads,  then,  must  be  necessarily  impressive 
and  productive. 

If  YOURS  are  to  gain  recognition  for  your  goods 
or  services  they  must  reflect  your  integrity,  and 
measure  up  to  your  business  standards. 

A  Bond  Paper  with  the  “Eagle  A“  Water-mark  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  quality  in  business  correspondence  paper  at  its  price. 

This  Water-Mark  indicates  100^  of  actual  paper  value. 
Thirty-four  Bond  Papers  are  quality  Water-Marked  with  the 
“Eagle  A” — and  each  produces  substantial,  productive  sta¬ 
tionery,  according  to  your  needs. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  “EAGLE  r*  ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 

But  to  have  absolutely  the  most  effective  and  productive  sta¬ 
tionery — specify 


{Fme-rimile  Waltr-Murk) 

—THE  CONSUMMATE  “EAGLE  A”  BOND  PAPER— 

©®(y)(p(§)KI  is  of  so  high  a  quality — is  so  impres¬ 

sive  and  commanding  in  appearance— prints  and  lithographs 
so  perfectly — and  costs  so  little  more  than  the  paper  you  are 
now  using— that  not  to  adopt  it  is  to  lose  50%  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  your  correspondence. 


Our  new  portfolio  of  6®IUI(P>®N  IB®K)0  Specimen  buunete 
form*  demonstrate*  the  truth  of  this  argument.  Send  for 
it,  and  also  ask  for  samples  of  Berkshire  Text — the  hest 
"Eagle  A”  Paper  for  fine  booklet  work. 


AMERICAN 

3  Main  Street 


WRITING  PAPER 


WmUr-Mmrh  Largest  Manufacturers  */  Cousmereial  Paper  iu  the  World. 


COMPANY 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Tweuty.uiue  Mills. 
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A  PRIVATE  TALK 

With  Men  Only 


**Strongest  in  the  World** 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Pad  Bforton,  President-lZO  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Agcadet  Evcrywhcrt!  None  in  yonr  town?  Then  why  not  recommend  to  in  (oine  good  man — or 
woman — to  represent  us  there — Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY. 

1 20  Broodiwoi),  Ncm  Yoik 

WUhoul  commiWng  mintl/  to  any  action,  I  woalj  like  to  know  what  It  would  cast  to  tocure  an  EauUaUe  poticttfot 
$ . beued  to  a  person  now . ytarg  of  age. 


The  advertisements  in  E\'er}'body't  Magaiine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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’Brimstone  Comer  '  Park  and  Tremont,  Boston 


Copyright  by  Hart  Schaffner  iS:  Marx 


'\7'0U  see  here  illustrated  our  ulsterette,  a  long,  roomy  overcoat,  wit 
^  adjustable  collar;  lapels  or  military  style;  wear  it  either  way. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

.  Good  Clothes  Makers 

Chicago  Boston  NewYork 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR  WAFERS 
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Is  PrecminenUy  the  Wanted  and  Mott 
DistinctiTe  Christmas  Gift 


giver  u  assured  of  conferring  supreme  pleasure 
■S'  on  wife,  husband,  mother,  father,  grandma, 
grandpa,  aunt,  or  uncle,  niece  or  nephew,  baby,  friend 
or  sweetneart-^N  ANYBODY  you  desire  to  please. 


THERMOS  UNITES  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  as  it 
keeps  any  liquid  or  solid  hot  without  fire,  or  cold  with¬ 
out  ice,  until  wanted  for  use. 

Thermos  is  necessary  to  EVERY  MEMBER  OP  THE 
FAMILY  from  infancy  to  old  age:  IS  NECESSARY 
IN  THE  HOME  for  nursery,  kitchen  and  sickroom; 
IS  NECESSARY  AWAY  FROM  HOME  at  work  or 
play,  for  the  PLUTOCRAT  and  the  WORKINGMAN, 
to  the  house-wife  and  physician,  to  automobilists, 
yachtsmen,  travelers,  campers,  to  EVERYBODY. 


Thermos  bottles,  tea  and  conee  pots,  decanters,  jars, 
humidors  (for  preserving  the  moisture,  the  flavor  of  the 


humidors  (for  preservmg  the  moisture,  the  flavor  of  the 
leaf  and  the  original  aroma  of  cigars,  tobacco,  etc,), 
motor  restaurants,  cellarettes,  luncheon  sets,  English 
made  travelling  cases,  wicker  baskets,  drinking  cups, 
etc,,  in  complete  assortment. 

THERMOS  IS  SO  NECESSARY  TO  YOU  that  we 
have  prepared  a  34  page  booklet  full  of  interesting 
Thermos  facts  which  describes  every  Thermos  article 
herewith  illustrated,  free  on  request. 

THERMOS  IS  SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  STORES.  BUT  PLEASE 
BE  CAUTIOUS.  THERE  ARE  WORTHLESS 
IMITATIONS— UXIK  FOR  THE  NAME  “THER- 
MOS"  IT’S  ON  EVERY  THERMOS  ARTICLE. 


American  Thermos  Bottle  Company 

Thermos  Building 

New  York 
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^  Hold  Steady 
and  Aim  True,  My  Boy! 


You  can’t  get  a  better  motto  for  a  true  American  boy 
than  that.  Looking  over  the  sights  of  a  KING  Air- 
Uifle  has  helped  many  a  boy  to  make  it  his  motto  for  life. 

Learn  to  shoot  straight,  and  you  will  develop  the  keen 
eye  and  sure,  steady  nerve  that  is  worth  even  more  than 
your  ability  to  hit  the  bull’s-eye. 

The  KING  is  the  Best  Christmas  Present  of  All 

Ask  for  a  KING  for  Christmas  and  you’ll  find  it  the 
best  present  you  ever  had. 

It’s  a  gun  you  can  keep  and  be  proud  of  for  years.  Looks  and 
feels  like  a  real  gun,  and  shoots  accurately. 

But  it  isn’t  a  dangerous  powder-rifle.  It  shoots  by  compressed 
air,  using  air-rifle  shot.*  It  is  made  for  target-practice — not  to 
kill  things. 

Be  Sure  You  Get  the  Genuine  KING 

Look  for  the  word  **  KING*’  on  the  nde-phte.  It’i  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  getting  the  latest  and  best  Kyles— the  famous  “thoutand-shoodn’  air-gun,’*  for  instance. 

Thb  M  the  KING  No.  5,  looo-shot,  lever-action  repeater,  the  “Winchester”  of  air- 
tiflet.  It  loads  automatically  with  1000  shot  and  shoots  them  out  one  at  a  time — 
i  never  clogs  or  sticlu.  Barrel  and  ftame  made  in  one  piece  to  stand  strain  of  repeated 
I  fever-action.  Price  $1.00  (gun-metal  finish  #2.50).  The  KING  500-  i 
vL  shot  ( No.  4)  resembles  No.  5  in  Kyle  and  appearance,  but  is  a  little  A 
smaller;  price  $1.7$.  Many  other  models  from  50c  to  I1.25,  rnd 
tlie  KING  Pop-gun  for  the  Lttfe  fellows,  25c. 

^  ^  *****  KING  Air-Rlflea,  but  it  is  not  as 

sadtfsctory  at  air-ride  shot,  being  less  uniform  In  size 


Send  for  the  KING  Catalog  today.  All  models  handsomely 
illuKrated.  Then  go  to  the  nearest  sporting-goods,  hardware  or  toy-store 
and  Me  the  guns.  If  you  can’t  find  the  KING  in  your  town,  Mnd  money 
to  us  direct  and  we’ll  ship,  ezpreM  prepaid. 

The  Markham  Air-Rifle  Co. 

The  Original  and  LargeK  Air-Gun  Factory  In  the  World 
PLYMOUTH,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
i  Pacific  Coast  Office,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
L  Phil  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  Managers  I 
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A  GILLETTE 

Give  him  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  you  will  see  him  as 
interested  as  a  boy  on  Christmas  morning.  It  is  a 
man’s  gift  that  never  fails  to  please.  You  know  he 
usually  feels  rather  silly  over  his  Christmas  presents.  He 
takes  the  will  for  the  deed. 

If  you  want  him  to  enjoy  the  gift  as  well  as  the  intent 
give  him  a  Gillette. 

The  Gillette  appeals  to  his  sense  of  the  practical — the 
mechanical.  It  is  so  compact,  workmanlike,  efficient.  It  is 
so  all-there  and  all  right. 

Give  him  a  Gillette  and  watch  his  face  when  he  opens 
the  package. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  3«  W.  Second  Street,  Boston 

New  Y ork.  Timet  Buildine  Chicaso,  Stock  Exchanee  Buildine  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  London 

Esatem  Office,  Shanghai,  ChiM  Canadian  Office,  43  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 
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CHRISTMAS 


There  are  all  styles  to  suit  every  need  and  every  purse. 
The  case  made  of  metal,  morocco  grain  leather,  real  seal  or 
English  pig  skin;  the  razor  silver  or  gold  plated. 

You  can  buy  a  standard  set  at  $5.00  and  a  pocket  edition 
at  $5.00  to  $6.00.  Combination  and  travelers’  sets  at  $6.00  to 
$50.00.  There  are  now  two  sizes  of  blade  packets — 12  double¬ 
edge  blades,  $1.00;  6  double-edge  blades,  ^  cents. 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  pamphlet. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  38  W.  Second  Street,  Boston 

Factories;  Bostoa,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 
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Make  it  an  EDISON  because —  AN  EDISON  1 1 


1st — The  Edison  Phonograph  has  just  the  right  volume  of  sound 

for  the  home.  It  is  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  next  door  or  loud  enough  to  echo  to  the  farthest  comer  of 
the  dealer's  salesroom,  but  in  your  home  its  sweet,  modulated  tones  will  entertain  you  and  your  family  in  a 
way  that  never  grows  tiresome. 

2d — ^The  Edison  Phonograph  has  a  Sapphire  Reproducing  Point 

that  does  not  scratch,  does  not  wear  out  and  never  needs  changing,  and  which  travels  in  the  grooves  of  thi- 
sensitive  Edison  cylinder  Records,  bringing  out  the  sweet  tone  for  which  the  Edison  is  famous. 

3d — The  Edison  is  the  instrument  that  plays  Amberol  Records 

— records  playing  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  records  and  giving  you  all  of  all  the  world’s  best  music. 

4th-The  Edison  Phonograph  permits  of  home  record  making 
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Christmas  Instrument 
PHONOGRAPH 

— a  most  fascinating  form  of  entertainment.  It  will  recoid  what  you  or  your  friends  say,  sing  or  play  and 
then  instantly  reproduce  it  as  clearly  and  accurately  as  it  reproduces  the  Records  of  Edison  artists. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Edison  advantages.  You  want  them  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  you  buy.  So  go  to  a  dealer’s — there  are  Edison  dealers  everywhere 
— and  insist  on  hearing  an  Edison — the  instrument  that  has  been  perfected 
and  is  manufactured  by  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Edison  standard  Records .  $.35  There  is  an  Edison  Phon<^aph  at  a  price  to  suit  erery-body’s 

Edison  Amberol  Records  means,  from  the  Ciem  at  $15.00  to  the  Amberola  at  $200.00. 

(play  twice  as  Iona)-  .60  Ask  yonr  dealer  for  complete  catalogs  of  Edison  Phonographs 

Edison  Grand  Opera  ItMords .  $  .75  to  2.00  and  Records,  or  write  us. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY.  18  LAKESIDE  AVENUE,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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Used  everywhere 

Kellogg’s-the  Genuine 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes 


Kdkcf  Touted  Cm  Flake  €•.,  Battle  Creek.  Mkk. 

CanadUn  Trade  supplied  by  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Com 
Flake  Co.,  I.td.,  I.ondon.  Ont. 


Co/yrt^/tf,  /•JIO,  A'c'/A'iY  7 


Delicious  with  hot  Milk  or  Cream  on  a  cold  morning  Try  it. 


Christmas  presents  that  will  delight 
everybody — everywhere 

Williams’  Trios  and  Quartet  are  the  names  given 
to  the  very  beautiful  packages  containing  different 
assortments  of  Williams’  famous  Shaving  Stick, 
Talc  Powder  and  other  toilet  luxuries,  especially 
designed  for  holiday  gifts  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Get  these  useful  and  artistic  packages  from 
your  dealer.  If  he  fails  to  supply  you,  write  us 
immediately  for  full  information  and  full-color 
illustrations. 

TK»  .1  B.  Williams  Co..  75  AddisQD  Street.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Williams*  Trio  for  the  Man 
who  Shaves  Himself  contains: 

One  WillianiR'  Sharinc  Stick 
One  can  Violet  Supreme  Talcum  Powder 
One  cake  Jemey  Cream  Soap  in  .lil  .t  r 
plated  soap  box. 

Williams*  Trio  for  My  Lady’s 

Dressing  Table  contains : 

One  can  Violet  Supreme  Talcum  Pn«  i(  r 
One  can  Oentalactic  Tooth  Powder 
One  cake  Jersey  Cream  Soap  in  ^il  c; 
plated  aoap  Ifox. 

Williams*  Quartet — for  any- 
bexly,  anywhere — contain^: 

One  S.o(.  bottle  Toilet  Water^K  ■ 
Violet  or  Lilac 

One  can  Oentalactic  Tooth  Powder 
One  can  Violet  Supreme  Talcum  Pc-  i.  ; 
One  cake  Jersey  Cream  Soap  in 


r 


I 


s. 


